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ANNUAL  MEETING 


The  70th  Annual  Meeting  of  The  Bostonian  Society 
of  which  due  notice  had  been  given,  was  called  to  order 
at  2:30  P.M.,  in  the  Council  Chamber  January  16,  1951 
by  the  Vice-President,  Mr.  James  M.  Hunnewell,  who 
presided  in  the  absence  of  the  President,  Mr.  Fitz-Henry 
Smith,  Jr. 

The  Chairman  first  expressed  the  regret  of  the  Presi- 
dent that  he  was  not  able  to  attend  the  meeting  and  then 
told  the  members  present  that  the  President  was  retiring 
as  a Director,  not  because  he  had  lost  interest  in  the 
Society — indeed,  he  expects  to  continue  to  serve  on  some 
committee — but  that  he  had  been  a Director  for  35  years, 
which  seemed  to  him  quite  long  enough,  and  as  much  of 
the  work  he  had  hoped  to  see  accomplished  had  been  done, 
he  thought  he  might  well  retire  and  make  way  for  some 
younger  man.  Later,  he  hoped  that  he  might  have  the 
opportunity  to  express  to  the  members  his  belief  in  the 
value  of  such  a Society  as  ours  in  these  troublesome  times. 
The  Chairman  then  said  that  later  in  the  meeting  a resolu- 
tion would  be  presented  for  adoption  on  the  retirement 
of  Mr.  Smith  as  President  and  Director. 

The  records  of  the  December  meeting  were  read  and 
approved. 

The  Clerk  on  request  of  the  Chairman  read  the  follow- 
ing annual  reports,  that  of  the  Directors,  the  Clerk,  the 
Treasurer,  and  the  Committee  on  the  Librarv. 

Voted  that  these  reports  be  accepted  and  printed  with 
other  proceedings  of  this  meeting,  together  with  such 
paper  or  papers  as  the  Committee  on  Publications  may 
deem  advisable,  for  distribution  to  members. 
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. Mr.  Herbert  Gleason  Porter,  Chairman  of  the  Nomi- 
nating Committee  then  presented  their  report  placing  in 
nomination  the  following:  Clerk,  James  L.  Bruce,  Treas- 
urer, Ralph  M.  Eastman,  Directors,  Augustus  P.  Loring, 
Jr.,  James  M.  Hunnewell,  Ralph  M.  Eastman,  Charles 
H.  Taylor,  H.  W.  Dwight  Rudd,  T.  Temple  Pond,  Mark 
Bortman,  John  C.  Kiley,  Jr.,  and  Richard  F.  Lufkin. 
Signed,  John  M.  Merriam,  H.  Lyman  Armes,  Allyn  B. 
Mclntire,  Mrs.  Edna  Crehore,  Herbert  Gleason  Porter. 

The  Chairman  then  called  for  other  nominations  and 
none  were  offered. 

The  Chair  then  asked  the  pleasure  of  the  meeting  and 
it  was  moved  and  voted  that  the  nominations  close  and 
that  the  Clerk  be  authorized  to  cast  one  ballot  for  the 
nominees  of  the  Committee.  The  Clerk  acted  in  accord 
with  the  above  vote  and  on  his  report  that  he  had  so 
done,  the  Chairman  declared  the  nominees  as  above  listed 
duly  elected. 

Announcement  was  then  made  of  the  death  of  one  Life 
Member,  Mr.  Ogden  Codman  and  of  one  Annual  Mem- 
ber, Mr.  Llewllyn  A.  Marr,  also  that  two,  Mr.  Charles 
F.  Nettleship,  Jr.  and  Mr.  Chester  A.  Hoefer,  had  been 
elected  Life  Members  by  the  Directors  and  five,  Miss 
Elizabeth  L.  Brown,  Mr.  Paul  J.  Mclnerney,  Mr.  John 
B.  Knox,  Mr.  Edward  N.  Harriman  and  Philip  M.  Clark, 
Annual  Members. 

The  Chair  then  stated  that  the  Board  of  Directors  had 
spread  on  their  records  a resolution  written  by  Mr. 
Augustus  P.  Loring,  Jr.  on  the  retirement  of  President 
Smith  and  read  the  resolution.  It  was  voted  that  the 
Society  adopt  this  same  resolution  and  that  it  be  spread 
upon  the  records.  This  resolution  follows: 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  Mr.  Fitz-Henry  Smith,  Jr., 
President  of  The  Bostonian  Society7,  has  notified  the  Nom- 
inating Committee  that  he  is  retiring,  as  he  feels  that  his 
thirty-five  years  of  service  justifies  him  in  so  doing.  He 
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feels  it  wise  that  a younger  man  be  put  in  his  place.  [Never- 
theless his  interest  in  the  Society  will  continue. 

He  has  been  a member  of  the  Society  since  October  9, 
1906  and  has  served  the  last  thirty-five  years  as  a Director 
and  Officer  of  the  Society.  He  was  elected  Director  on 
January  9,  1915,  Vice  President  on  February  10,  1942, 
and  was  elected  President  in  October,  1946,  serving  four 
years.  No  one  has  been  more  active  or  faithful  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Society.  He  has  been  very  active  on  two 
Committees — the  Library  Committee  and  later  the  Publi- 
cations Committee  and  on  this  latter  Committee  he  has 
done  much  editing  and  writing.  The  high  standard  of 
the  publications  is  due  to  his  faithful  and  conscientious 
work. 

The  reconstruction,  rearrangement,  and  refurnishing 
of  the  Council  Chamber  will  stand  as  a monument  for  a 
long  time  to  his  energy  and  interest  in  bringing  back  this 
room  as  far  as  possible  to  its  original  state  when  used  by 
the  Provincial  Governors  and  Council.  It  is  a great  credit 
to  the  care,  energy  and  thought  he  has  put  into  all  the 
details  of  this  room. 

The  Members  and  Directors  of  the  Society  will  miss 
his  energetic,  faithful  leadership. 

Mr.  Jan  Reiner  was  introduced  to  give  an  illustrated 
lecture  on  “Modern  Architecture  and  Boston.”  By  way 
of  introduction  he  said  that  the  style  of  architecture  of 
any  period  but  reflected  the  thought  of  the  period,  and 
changed  as  the  thought  changed.  He  first  showed  the 
wooden  houses  of  the  colonial  period  with  their  small 
glass  windows,  giving  rather  dark  interiors,  and  then 
moved  to  the  brick  structures.  A great  change  came 
with  the  introduction  of  machinery,  steel  and  cement. 
These  gave  rise  to  the  sky-scraper  type  of  building  and 
large  apartment  houses  where  today  the  endeavor  is  to 
get  light  and  vistas.  In  individual  houses  the  same  mo- 
tives prevail,  low  cost,  light  as  seen  in  large  glass  windows, 
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simplicity  and  the  use  of  such  devises  as  invisible  heating 
in  rooms. 

Meeting  adjourned  at  3:40. 

James  L.  Bruce,  Clerk 


REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTORS 
To  the  Members  of  The  Bostonian  Society: 

The  most  important  action  with  respect  to  the  Old 
State  House  during  the  past  year  was  that  of  the  City  in 
granting  to  the  Society  a 20  year  lease  of  the  premises  in 
the  building  occupied  by  the  Society.  The  term  of  the 
previous  20  year  lease  was  about  to  expire  and  the  new 
lease  has  extended  the  tenancy  of  the  Society  for  another 
20  years,  for  which  the  Mayor  was  duly  thanked  by  the 
President  in  behalf  of  the  Society. 

Progress  was  made  during  the  year  in  the  furnishing 
of  the  Council  Chamber,  eight  appropriate  chairs  with 
red  leather  upholstery  being  placed  around  the  long  table, 
and  the  table  given  a green  baize  cover  which  have  added 
needed  color  to  the  room.  The  portrait  of  John  Adams 
which  had  grown  dark  was  replaced  with  a brighter 
portrait  showing  him  as  a younger  man,  painted  by  James 
M.  Carpenter. 

The  Chamber  has  seemed  somewhat  bare  to  some 
visitors,  but  this  we  think  will  be  remedied  when  the  four 
arm  chairs  which  are  now  being  made  for  the  room  are 
installed,  and  the  furniture  in  the  room  may  be  balanced 
by  a small  table  similar  to  and  placed  opposite  the  custo- 
dian’s table,  on  which  exhibits  can  be  displayed. 

There  is,  however,  other  work  yet  to  be  done.  While 
the  floor  of  the  Council  Chamber  has  been  repaired  and 
refinished,  the  floor  of  the  Representatives  Hall  is  still 
in  need  of  repairs,  the  storage  facilities  in  the  basement 
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need  to  be  improved,  and  there  remains  the  question  of 
the  new  lighting  fixtures  that  should  be  installed  through- 
out the  building. 

It  is  planned  to  publish  in  the  Proceedings  of  this  year 
the  paper  read  by  Mr.  Frederick  S.  Allis,  Jr.,  on  “Boston 
and  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws”  as  an  appropriate 
subject  to  be  considered  at  this  time. 

An  indication  of  the  continued  interest  in  the  Society 
is  the  increase  during  the  past  year  in  both  Life  and 
Annual  members.  Notwithstanding  the  loss  of  24  Life 
and  49  Annual,  the  net  gain  in  Life  members  is  7 and 
in  Annual  27,  giving  us  a total  of  1164  members,  564 
being  Life  and  600  Annual. 

Congratulations  are  due  the  committees  of  the  Society 
for  the  good  work  they  have  done  during  the  year. 

All  meetings  of  the  Board  required  by  the  By-Laws 
were  held  during  the  year,  and  all  were  well  attended. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Fitz-Henry  Smith,  Jr. 

President 


REPORT  OF  THE  CLERK 
To  the  Members  of  The  Bostonian  Society: 

Your  Clerk  has  accomplished  a number  of  things  dur- 
ing the  past  year  but  he  has  not  found  a way  to  make 
this  report  sound  much  different  from  those  that  have 
gone  before.  In  an  organization  having  one  definite  con- 
tinuing purpose  of  doing  certain  things,  reports  from 
year  to  year  take  on  a sameness  that  is  hard  to  avoid. 
But,  presumably,  they  are  useful,  as  they  tell  the  members 
of  the  organization  what  has  happened  in  the  enterprise 
or  activity  in  which  they  are  interested.  The  manner  of 
doing  or  the  extent  of  accomplishment  indicates  either  a 
healthy  growth  or  just  dry  rot,  and  the  members  wish  to 
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know  which.  We  trust  as  you  hear  the  reports  you  will 
feel  that  the  former  condition  prevails.  It  might  be 
added  that  reports  are  a good  thing  for  the  writer  of 
them  anyhow  for  he  is  forced  to  take  stock  on  his  deeds, 
good  or  bad. 

The  duty  of  providing  speakers  for  our  meetings  is 
largely  that  of  the  Clerk  and  during  the  past  year,  eight 
have  been  supplied.  The  attendance  at  the  meetings  has 
been  fair  and  we  believe  that  we  speak  truly  when  we  say 
that  our  members  enjoyed  what  was  presented. 

The  speakers  and  their  subjects  were  as  follows: 

January  17  : Annual  Meeting;  “A  Boston  Woman  Goes 
to  Africa”  by  Mrs.  Frank  Mansfield  Taylor. 

February  21 : Revolutionary  Heroes  and  their  Homes” 
by  Park  Pressy. 

March  21 : “Five  Decades  in  Review”  by  Prof.  William 
G.  Sutcliffe. 

April  18:  “Waves  of  Civilization  and  the  Reflection  of 
Current  Events  in  Greece”  by  Alexander  J.  Lambrinudi. 

May  16:  “Indian  Trails  to  Iron  Rails”  by  Stanley  H. 
Smith. 

October  17:  “New  England  in  Film”  by  Benjamin 
Crocker. 

November  21:  “Boston  and  the  Alien  and  Sedition 
Laws”  by  Frederick  S.  Allis,  Jr. 

December  19:  “Fur  Seal  Hunting  in  Alaska”  by  Evan 
Hill. 

The  registry  list  of  visitors,  beginning  in  1949,  as 
mentioned  in  the  report  for  that  year,  has  been  continued 
in  the  year  1950  with  increasing  success.  Our  visitors 
make  it  quite  evident  that  they  count  it  a pleasure  and  a 
privilege  to  record  themselves  as  visitors  at  the  Old  State 
House.  The  number  of  visitors  during  the  year  has  been 
29,697  as  compared  with  36,369  for  1949,  which  was 
higher  than  the  average  attendance.  There  is  no  special 
explanation  of  the  decrease.  In  the  attendance  were 
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forty-nine  groups  made  up  of  teachers,  boy  and  girl  scouts 
and  teachers  with  children.  Malden  sent  several  groups 
of  children  to  visit  us  and  its  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
its  American  Legion  post  thanked  us  for  “sincere  and 
wholehearted  support  and  cooperation.” 

Your  Clerk  would  much  appreciate  a notice  of  any 
change  of  address.  When  a postmaster  returns  a letter 
marked;  “Gone,  left  no  address,”  a problem  not  easy  of 
solution  is  presented,  and  much  time  that  might  well  be 
better  employed  is  spent  in  finding  the  new  address. 
If  the  new  address  is  not  found,  the  name  must  be  re- 
moved from  the  mailing  list  and  finally  dropped  from 
the  list  of  members.  This  in  the  case  of  Life  Members 
especially  is  unfortunate  for  all  concerned.  In  the  case 
of  the  Annual  Member,  unpaid  dues  .terminates  the 
membership. 

While  it  is  very  important  to  keep  our  mailing  list  of 
members  up  to  date,  it  is  perhaps  more  important  that 
the  list  be  increased.  The  membership  committee  fur- 
nishes many  names  and  this  assists  the  Clerk  in  this  con- 
nection, but  you  can  help  your  Society  as  well  as  the 
Clerk  and  Committee,  through  sending  in  names  of 
those  whom  you  think  might  be  interested  in  becoming 
members.  What  was  accomplished  last  year  in  increas- 
ing our  list  appears  in  the  Directors’  report. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

James  L.  Bruce,  Clerk  > 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I give  and  bequeath  to  The  Bostonian  Society,  in  the 

City  of  Boston,  the  sum  of dollars 

for  the  general  use  and  purpose  of  the  said  Society. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  DECEMBER  31,  1950 
TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOSTONIAN  SOCIETY 

Balance  Sheet — Exhibit  A 

ASSETS 

Fund  assets: 

Bonds,  at  cost  (market  value,  $107,610),  Schedule  A-l $109,600.12 

Stocks,  at  cost  (market  value,  $138,008),  Schedule  A-l  102,465.56 

Saving's  bank  deposits,  Schedule  A-l  3,840.87 

Cash  in  bank  and  on  hand  7,712.19 


Total  Fund  Assets  5223,618.74 


FUNDS 

Funds.  Schedule  A-2: 

Life  memberships  $ 60,255.21 

Gifts  and  bequests,  restricted  32,887.98 

Unrestricted  funds  130,475.55 


Total  Funds  $223,618.74 


STATEMENT  OF  INCOME  AND  EXPENSE — Exhibit  B 

Income: 

Interest  on  bonds,  Schedule  A-l  $3,999.10 

Dividends  on  stocks,  Schedule  A-l  6,923.01 

Savings  bank  dividends.  Schedule  A-l  76.80 

Annual  dues  2,810.00 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  1,500.00 

Sales  of  souvenirs 347.91 


Total  income  $15,656.82 

Expenses: 

Salaries  $9,231.30 

Rooms  maintenance 1,437.55 

Meetings  and  special  exhibits 298.00 

Library  810.79 

Restoration  expense  1,072.04 

Stationery,  printing,  and  postage 1,186.09 

Rent  : . . 200.00  j 

Insurance 624.45 

Accounting  and  audit  240.00 

Miscellaneous  1,563.01 


Total  expense 16,663.2$ 


Excess  of  Expense  Over  Income,  Schedule  A-2 ♦ . $ 1,006.41 
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FUNDS — SCHEDULE  A-2 


LIFE  MEMBERSHIPS 


Balance,  January  1,  1950  $ 57,077.24 

Add:  30  Life  memberships  at  $30  each $ 900.00 

Allocation  of  gain  on  sale  of  securities  2,277.87  3,177.87 


Balance,  December  31,  1950  $ 60,255.21 


GIFTS  AND  BEQUESTS,  RESTRICTED 

Balance,  January  1,  1950  $ 31,423.09 

Add:  Distribution,  made  by  New  England  Trust  Company  to  James 

Lyman  Whitney  Library  Fund . $ 116.37  . 

Anonymous  gift  for  special  purpose 100.00 

Allocation  of  gain  on  sale  of  securities  1,248.52  1,464.89 


Balance,  December  31,  1950  $ 32,887.98 


Made  up  of: 

Jacob  Bancroft  Bequest  $ 1,500.00 

Boston  Memorial  Association  1,179.51 

George  T.  Cruft  Bequest  1,000.00 

James  F.  Hunnewell  Memorial  1,000.00 

Laura  N.  Marrs  Bequest 15,000.00 

Samuel  E.  Sawyer  Bequest 4,610.87 

Fanny  M.  Stockford  Bequest  4,273.34 

James  Lyman  Whitney  Library  Fund 2,987.78 


Unexpended  Gift  for  Special  Purpose — Anonymous 100.00 

$31,651.50 

Add:  Net  profit  on  disposal  of  investments  1,236.48 


$32,887.98 


UNRESTRICTED  FUNDS 


Balance,  January  1,  1950  $123,376.59 

Add:  Distribution  from  the  estate  of  Miss  Sarah  L.  Guild  ...$  2,500.00 

Adjustment  of  income  taxes  withheld 117.60 

Allocation  of  gain  on  sale  of  securities 4,947.77 

Value  of  stock  acquired  as  a gift  on  May  10,  1950  540.00  8,105.37> 


$131,481.96 

Deduct:  Excess  of  expense  over  income.  Exhibit  B 1,006.41 


Balance,  December  31,  1950  $130,475.55 
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Unrestricted  funds  include  the  following  gifts  and 
bequests : 


Robert  C.  Billings  Bequest  $ 3,000.00 

Elizabeth  B.  Brown  Bequest 500.00 

Edward  I.  Browne  Bequest  1,000.00 

George  O.  Carpenter  Bequest  1,000.00 

William  O.  Comstock  Bequest  500.00 

Henry  W.  Cunningham  Gift  1,000.00 

Benjamin  H.  Dewing  Memorial  100.00 

John  W.  Farwell  Gift  1,500.00 

John  W.  Farwell  Bequest  3,000.00 

Curtis  Guild  Memorial  1,000.00 

Courtenay  Guild  Gift 1,000.00 

Courtenay  Guild  Bequest  10,000.00 

Estate  of  Sarah  L.  Guild  5,000.00 

Susan  Minns  Bequest  25,000.00 

Grenville  H.  Norcross  Gift  1,000.00 

Grenville  H.  Norcross  Bequest 25,000.00 

Lucy  A.  Norcross  Centennial  Memorial  1,000.00 

Otis  Norcross  Centennial  Memorial 1,000.00 

Catherine  P.  Perkins  Bequest 4,000.00 

Caroline  F.  Sanborn  Bequest  2,000.00 

Alice  E.  Sias  Bequest  2,000.00 

Joseph  H.  Stickney  Bequest  1,000.00 

Joseph  C.  Storey  Bequest  2,000.00 

William  B.  Trask  Bequest  500.00 

Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Jr.,  Bequest 3,000.00 

Anonymous  540.00 


Respectfully  Submitted, 

Ralph  M.  Eastman,  Treasurer 


CERTIFICATE  OF  AUDITORS 
To  the  Officers  and  Directors  of  The  Bostonian  Society: 
We  have  prepared  from  the  financial  books  and  records 
of  THE  BOSTONIAN  SOCIETY  which  we  have  kept 
for  the  year  1950,  the  exhibits  and  schedules  listed  in  the 
foregoing  table  of  contents. 

. We  have  verified  cash  balances  and  investments  by 
direct  correspondence  with  the  banks,  and  ascertained 
that  all  income  due  from  investments  during  the  year  was 
received.  Changes  in  investments  during  the  year  are 
shown  in  Schedule  A-l-a. 

We  believe  that  the  accompanying  statements  present 
fairly  the  financial  condition  of  the  Society  at  December 
31,  1950,  and  the  results  of  its  operations  for  the  year 
then  ended. 

Charles  F.  Rittenhouse  & Company 
Certified  Public  Accountants 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  February  10,  1951 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  LIBRARY 

To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  The  Bostonian  Society : 

During  the  year  1950  the  Library  had  the  benefit  of 
a number  of  very  valuable  gifts  which  are  deeply  appre- 
ciated. The  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  deserves 
the  particular  thanks  of  The  Bostonian  Society  for  making 
available  to  it  some  twenty  volumes  which  The  Bostonian 
Society  did  not  possess  and  which  contained  material 
important  in  the  history  of  Boston.  We  have  also  received 
the  following: 

"Men  and  Times  of  Pepperell,”  gift  of  the  Pepperell  Manufacturing 
Company. 

"My  Father  was  a Printer,”  the  story  of  the  Smith  & Porter  Press,  gift  of 
Herbert  G.  Porter. 

"My  Own  Story,”  by  John  T.  Trowbridge,  gift  of  Paul  A.  Hardaway. 

"The  First  Regiment  of  Infantry,  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Militia,  1861,” 
gift  of  George  W.  Goode. 

"King’s  Boston  Views,  1905”  and  "The  Church  Militant,  1904,”  contain- 
ing the  story  of  the  Episcopal  Churches  of  Boston,  gifts  of  James  M. 
Hunnewell. 

"Directory  of  Directors,”  14  volumes  covering  the  years  1916,  1920,  ’21, 
’22,  '23,  ’24,  1941,  ’42,  ’43,  '44,  '45,  ’46,  '47  gift  of  the  State  Street  Trust 
Company. 

"Town  and  City  Seals  of  Massachusetts,”  Vol.  I,  gift  of  the  State  Street 
Trust  Company. 

"Handbook  of  the  Paul  Revere  Memorial  Association,”  gift  of  the 
Association. 

"Under  Sail  and  in  Port,”  a Diary  of  Sea  Trips,  gift  of  the  Peabody 
Museum. 

"Boston  Port  Society  report  covering  the  Mariner’s  House,”  gift  of  Mrs. 
Jason  Westerfield. 

"Journals  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Massachusetts,  Vol.  25,”  gift 
of  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

The  following  books  have  been  purchased: 

"John  Adams  and  the  American  Revolution,”  Catherine  Drinker  Bow-en. 

"Three  Heroines  of  New  England  Romance  — Priscilla  Alden,  Agnes 
Surriage  and  Martha  Hilton,”  edited  by  Edmund  H.  Garrett. 

"Peabody  Sisters  of  Salem,”  Louise  Hall  Tharp. 

"Handicrafts  of  New  England,”  Allen  H.  Eaton. 

"From  Carrack  to  Clipper,”  Frank  C.  Bowen. 

All  of  these  items  are  important  to  a specialized  library 
like  our  own  wrhich  endeavors  to  have  as  much  material 
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as  possible  on  the  historical  occurrences  in  the  city  of 
‘ Boston. 

The  Library  is  particularly  valuable  to  those  doing 
research  in  one  aspect  or  another  of  the  history  of  Boston. 
Our  clerk  is  consulted  with  great  frequency  on  every 
phase  imaginable.  He  has  given  me  a few  questions 
which  have  come  up  in  the  past  year  and  from  these  can 
be  seen  the  diversity  of  interest  of  those  who  consult  us: 
“When  was  the  first  street  railway  built  between  Boston 
and  Cambridge?”  “Where  were  the  early  ferries  between 
Boston  and  Cambridge?”  “At  what  hotel  in  Boston  would 
a visitor  of  fair  circumstances  probably  have  stopped  in 
1833  and  what  event  in  Boston  might  have  occasioned 
the  visit?”  “What  is  the  story  of  the  Gettysburg  Cyclo- 
rama  in  Boston?”  “What  is  the  historic  background  of 
the  Boston  stone?”  “Where  might  a copy  of  ‘Lindiana/ 
one  of  the  songs  sung  by  Jenny  Lind  in  her  Boston 
concerts  be  obtained?” 

Last  year  we  made  a request  to  our  members  for  books 
on  Boston  which  were  no  longer  of  service  to  them.  We 
would  like  to  repeat  that  request  again  this  year  and  hope 
that  members  will  consult  the  Clerk  on  any  material 
which  might  prove  a valuable  addition  to  our  present 
splendid  collection. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

T.  Temple  Pond,  Chairman 
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ADDITIONS  TO  THE  COLLECTIONS 
OF  THE  SOCIETY 

Robert  S.  Chase  who  has  presented  several  oil  paintings 
to  the  Society,  has  added  one  more,  that  of  George  Robert 
White,  the  donor  of  what  is  known  as  the  “White  Fund.” 
Other  gifts  follow : 

A photograph  of  the  Tremont  House  of  1858  from  George  W.  Goode. 

A photostat  of  the  commission  of  Thomas  Knox,  the  first  Boston  Harbor 
pilot,  signed  by  John  Hancock,  from  the  State  Street  Trust  Company. 

Photograph  of  the  Gettysburg  Cyclorama  Building  from  the  United 
States  Government. 

Photographs  of  the  various  stores  of  Macullar  Parker  Company  from  the 
Baker  Library. 

An  early  school  teacher’s  certificate,  that  of  May  E.  Morse,  from  H.  T. 
Bawden. 

Hats  of  the  Boston  Light  Infantry  and  hats  and  a coat  of  the  Independent 
Corps  of  Cadets  from  S.  M.  Chase. 

Christmas  dinner  menu,  Hotel  Brunswick,  1886  and  settlement  made  by 
the  Selectmen  of  Charlestown  regarding  "State  Certificates,”  gift  of  L.  W. 
Jenkins. 

Letters  of  Edward  Everett,  Abbott  Lawrence,  George  Ticknor  and  Robert 
C.  Winthrop  from  Charles  B.  Blanchard. 

Sheet  Music — Jubilee  Polka  and  the  Lily,  dedicated  to  the  United  States 
Hotel  from  J.  Francis  Driscoll. 

Three  views  of  Harvard  Church,  one  of  Winthrop  Church  and  one  of 
Birthplace  of  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  all  of  Charlestown  and  several  engravings 
of  old  Boston  buildings  from  James  M.  Hunnewell. 

Photograph  of  Julia  Ward  Howe  with  signature  from  Frederick  R. 
Bogardus. 

Treasurer’s  Note  for  354  £,  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  U.  S.  Note  for 
$55.00,  Act  Jan.  14,  1779,  Confederate  $10.00  bill,  $1.00  bill,  Lynn  Mechan- 
ics Bank,  June  1,  1862,  three  cent  script,  notice  of  Massachusetts  military 
meeting.  Sept.  20,  182S,  Centennial  broadside,  giving  program,  June  17,  1875, 
Boston  Transcript,  first  edition,  J.  Russell’s  Gazette,  Nov.  21,  1799  from 
George  A.  Kyle. 

Bronze  medallion,  90th  Anniversary  of  Boston  Numismatic  Society  from 
Henry  Schuhmacher. 

Rally  badge,  William  H.  Harrison  campaign  from  Mrs.  Jason  Westerfield. 

Eighteen  billheads  showing  business  buildings  and  blocks  in  I860  from 
J.  Francis  Driscoll. 

U.  S.  drill  regulations,  1812  and  Duane’s  Tactics,  1814  from  John  G. 
Weld. 

Deed  of  Josiah  Quincy  to  William  Tudor  of  Tontine  Crescent  property, 
an  interest  in  Boston  Theater  by  its  trustees  to  said  Tudor  and  other  papers, 
including  ones  relating  to  a proposed  division  of  Suffolk  County,  all  from  Mrs. 
Henry  D.  Tudor. 
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Courtesy  of  tlie  Boston  Athenaeum 


Samuel  Chase 

Associate  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court y 

1796-181  1 

Presided  at  the  trial  of  David  Brown 
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BOSTON  AND  THE  ALIEN 
AND  SEDITION  LAWS 

By  Frederick  S.  Allis,  Jr- 
History  Department,  Phillips  Academy,  Andover 

A paper * read  in  the  Council 
Chamber  of  the  Old  State  House  at  a 
Meeting  of  The  Bostonian  Society , November  21 , 1950 

In  these  days  of  McCarran  bills,  Congressional  probes, 
and  loyalty  oaths,  it  is  appropriate  to  recall  a period  in 
our  history  when  the  country  was  facing  problems  not 
unlike  those  which  we  face  today.  Before  the  first  World 
War,  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts  had  stood  in  splendid 
isolation  as  the  one  occasion  on  which  our  government 
had  attempted  to  protect  itself  against  dissent  by  legisla- 
ting against  dissenters.  Since  1917,  the  problem  of  dis- 
sent has  become  much  more  complicated,  and  there  have 
been  more  frequent  examples  of  legislation  to  deal  with 
it.  Today,  with  the  line  between  dissent  and  disloyalty 
ever  more  difficult  to  draw,  concern  over  the  problem  has 
reached  a new  intensity.  The  old  saw  that  “history 
repeats  itself”  is,  of  course,  without  foundation,  and 
attempts  to  press  historical  parallels  are  always  danger- 
ous. This  danger  is  increased  for  anyone  who  wTould 
read  into  the  American  experience  with  the  Alien  and 
Sedition  Acts  a lesson  for  1950;  for  if  he  disapproves 

* The  material  for  this  paper  has  been  taken  from  the  following  secondary 
works:  F.  M.  Anderson,  "The  Enforcement  of  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws,” 
American  Historical  Association  Report,  1912,  115-126;  the  same  author’s 
"Contemporary  Opinion  of  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky  Resolution;,”  Ameri- 
can Historical  Review,  V,  45-63,  225-252;  S.  E.  Morison,  Harrison  Gray  Otis ; 
C.  Bowers,  Jefferson  and  Hamilton;  W.  A.  Robinson,  Jeffersonian  Democracy 
in  New  England;  and  the  constitutional  histories  of  C.  B.  Swisher  and  A.  C. 
McLaughlin.  Quotations  from  federal  statutes  and  the  Kentucky  Resolutions 
are  taken  from  H.  S.  Commager,  Documents  of  American  History. 
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of  those  acts,  and  allows  that  disapproval  to  imply  judg- 
ments on  present-day  policies,  he  is  sure  to  be  labeled  a 
fellow  traveller,  if  not  an  outright  communist.  None  the 
less,  the  experience  of  our  ancestors  in  the  1790’s  remains 
an  illuminating  episode  in  the  history  of  civil  rights,  and 
it  is  entirely  possible  that  the  remembrance  of  that  experi- 
ence served  as  a check  against  the  passage  of  similar 
legislation  for  over  a century. 

The  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts  mark  the  climax  of  a 
struggle  between  two  political  parties — a struggle  that 
had  been  growing  in  intensity  throughout  the  decade  of 
the  1790’s.  Though  factions  had  been  familiar  political 
phenomena  in  American  history  ever  since  the  seventeenth 
century,  wrell  organized  political  parties  were  unknown 
before  1789,  nor  was  provision  made  for  them  in  the 
Federal  Constitution.  Yet  the  new  Congress  was  hardly 
more  than  organized  before  differences  of  both  political 
principle  and  political  method  appeared  among  its  mem- 
bers. Since  these  differences  increased  rather  than  dimin- 
ished during  the  next  few  years,  it  was  not  long  before 
they  came  to  be  accepted  as  basic  divisions  in  the  American 
body  politic.  It  remained  for  the  political  party  to  or- 
ganize these  divisions  into  effective  political  institutions. 

Perhaps  the  first  sign  of  the  cleavage  that  was  to  lead 
eventually  to  a fully  developed  party  system  in  the  United 
States  came  during  the  struggle  over  the  adoption  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  itself.  Those  who  favored  the  new 
scheme  of  government  saw  the  necessity  of  organizing 
themselves  if  they  hoped  to  convince  a majority  of  Ameri- 
cans that  the  new  document  should  be  accepted.  In  like 
manner,  those  who  opposed  the  new  government  attemp- 
ted to  organize  with  a view  to  defeating  the  proposal. 
Once  the  Constitution  had  been  adopted,  practically  all 
shades  of  opinion  agreed  to  support  the  experiment.  Still, 
the  struggle  left  its  mark,  and  the  experience  in  political 
organization  could  be  useful  in  days  to  come. 
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When  the  first  Congress  met,  sharp  differences  of 
opinion  were  soon  evident.  The  debate  over  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Federal  Judiciary  gives  the  first  clear 
hint  of  the  party  lines  that  were  soon  to  be  drawn.  In 
. this  debate,  the  major  point  at  issue  was  the  definition 

of  the  scope  of  the  federal  courts.  Should  the  state  courts 
handle  all  but  the  most  important  cases  arising  under  the 
Constitution,  laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States,  or 
should  a complete  system  of  federal  courts  be  established 
to  handle  federal  cases  wherever  they  appeared?  In 
general,  those  who  had  opposed  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution sought  to  limit  the  scope  and  power  of  the  fed- 
eral judiciary,  while  the  proponents  of  the  Constitution, 
the  Federalists,  favored  a system  that  would  give  to  the 
federal  courts  the  maximum  amount  of  power  possible 
under  the  Constitution  and  thus  make  the  authority  of 
the  central  government  felt  in  every  corner  of  the  land. 

Another  clash  occurred  in  Congress  and  country  when 
Alexander  Hamilton  introduced  his  financial  program. 
Hamilton,  representing  the  commercial  and  financial  in- 
terests in  the  new  nation,  with  particularly  powerful  back- 
ing in  New  England,  believed  that  the  United  States  could 
become  strong  only  if  it  had  a wrell  balanced  economy,  with 
solid  commercial,  industrial,  and  financial  elements  com- 
plementing the  basically  agricultural  America  of  his  day. 
He  believed,  further,  that  by  persuading  the  monied  men 
of  the  country  to  invest  in  the  new  government,  through 

• purchase  of  the  funded  debt,  the  stability  of  that  new 

government  would  be  assured.  Thomas  Jefferson  and  his 
lieutenants  agreed  that  the  credit  of  the  country  must  be 
strengthened,  and  they  did  not  oppose  the  basic  assump- 
tions of  the  Hamiltonian  financial  program.  As  to 
means,  however,  there  was  disagreement.  The  question 
of  whether  to  refund  the  domestic  debt  at  par,  as  Hamil- 

, ton  desired,  or  at  the  current  market  price,  with  allow- 

ances for  the  original  holders,  as  Madison  advocated, 
split  the  Congress;  and  though  Hamilton  finally  won  out, 
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his  victory  did  much  to  solidify  the  opposition. 

The  classic  example  of  disagreement  on  financial  mat- 
ters came,  of  course,  with  the  Hamiltonian  proposal  for 
a national  bank.  It  was  in  the  course  of  this  discussion 
that  the  first  major  debate  on  interpretation  of  the  Con- 
stitution took  place,  with  Hamilton  claiming  that  the 
elastic  clause  gave  ample  justification  for  the  chartering 
of  the  bank,  as  a “necessary  and  proper”  means  for 
carrying  out  the  fiscal  powers  granted  to  the  government 
by  the  constitution.  Jefferson,  on  the  other  hand,  believed 
the  bank  unnecessary,  and  thus  not  proper;  he  saw  no 
statement  in  the  constitution  that  warranted  this  assump- 
tion of  power  on  the  part  of  the  federal  government; 
and  he  urged  Washington  not  to  support  the  proposed 
bank.  This  debate  would  lead  one  to  think  that  the 
Jeffersonians  were  by  definition  strict  constructionists, 
that  they  would  oppose  any  attempt  to  read  into  the 
constitution  the  implied  powers  which  Hamilton  wished 
to  use.  While  they  were  in  the  opposition,  this  was 
true;  but  it  is  well  to  remember  that  Jefferson,  when  he 
became  president,  was  to  stretch  the  constitution  well 
beyond  anything  Hamilton  had  proposed,  while  the  Fed- 
eralists in  the  war  of  1812  championed  as  strict  a con- 
stitution as  the  most  ardent  Jeffersonian  of  the  1790’s 
could  have  wished.  Again,  the  Hamiltonian  victory  in 
the  matter  of  the  bank  widened  the  breach  between  the 
two  factions  struggling  for  control  of  the  government, 
and  hastened  the  organization  of  political  parties  as  such. 

In  still  another  area — that  of  public  land  policy — two 
divergent  opinions  appeared.  The  Jeffersonians,  believ- 
ing as  they  did  in  a basically  agricultural  America,  wished 
to  open  the  western  lands  to  settlement  on  easy  terms. 
Minimizing  the  danger  of  these  lands  falling  into  the 
hands  of  speculators,  they  preferred  a system  which 
would  encourage  the  rapid  settlement  of  the  west,  con- 
vinced as  they  were  that  a nation  of  small,  independent 
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farmers  spelled  strength  and  stability.  In  opposition, 
the  Hamiltonians  preferred  to  delay  as  long  as  possible 
the  western  movement.  The  industrial  America  that 
• Hamilton  envisaged  would  indeed  be  difficult  of  attain- 

ment if  the  potential  labor  force  were  steadily  drained 
off  to  the  westward,  and  furthermore,  the  political  organ- 
ization of  the  west  might  upset  the  existing  balance  of 
power  in  the  new  government.  Though  this  debate  over 
land  policy  did  not  attain  national  prominence  until  the 
discussion  of  the  Land  Law  of  1796,  differences  of  opin- 
ion on  that  subject  were  present  well  before  that  date 
and  served  as  another  divisive  factor  in  Congress. 

As  long  as  the  federal  executive  remained  non-partisan 
in  carrying  out  his  duties,  political  parties  could  never 
reach  maturity  in  the  United  States.  Patronage,  that 
cement  so  necessary  in  the  construction  of  any  party 
organization,  was  in  large  measure  controlled  by  the 
president.  The  Founding  Fathers  had  intended  the  ex- 
ecutive to  be  chosen  without  regard  to  faction  or  party, 
and  expected  him,  once  elected,  to  carry  out  his  duties 
in  a completely  non-partisan  fashion.  Washington  made 
a gallant  attempt  to  put  this  theory  into  practice  during 
his  first  administration.  The  fact  that  he  kept  both  Ham- 
ilton and  Jefferson  in  his  cabinet  as  long  as  he  did,  is 
proof  of  that.  Yet  by  the  end  of  his  first  term,  he  had 
become  convinced  that  such  a policy  was  not  feasible 
politically,  and  during  the  rest  of  his  presidency,  he  came 
# to  rely  more  and  more  on  the  Federalists  in  the  admin- 
istering of  the  government.  Once  Washington  had  aban- 
, doned  his  policy  of  impartiality,  another  obstruction  in 

the  path  of  political  parties  had  been  removed,  and  with 
the  appearance  of  a violently  partisan  press  and  the 
development  of  political  clubs,  it  was  but  a matter  of 
time  before  party  organizations  were  perfected. 

The  domestic  differences  over  the  judiciary,  the  Ham- 
iltonian financial  program,  and  land  policy  faded  into 
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the  background  when  the  impact  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion reached  America.  A violent  disagreement  over  the 
proper  foreign  policy  for  the  new  nation  to  pursue  was 
now  presented  to  a country  already  divided  on  domestic 
issues.  Despite  the  shift  in  French  policy  toward  the 
United  States  at  the  end  of  the  Revolution,  the  great 
majority  of  the  American  people  felt  strongly  sympa- 
thetic toward  France  in  1790.  In  addition  to  a feeling 
of  gratitude  for  French  aid  during  the  Revolution,  there 
was  now  added  the  satisfaction  which  emulation  by  a 
respected  and  powerful  nation  was  bound  to  bring,  for 
was  not  France  simply  following  the  American  pattern 
of  revolution,  wras  she  not  also  throwing  off  the  yoke  of 
tyranny  to  establish  a government  based  on  those  same 
natural  rights  w7hich  Jefferson  had  voiced  in'the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence?  It  wras  hardly  surprising  that  at 
the  start  of  the  French  Revolution,  almost  all  America 
should  applaud  the  French  course  of  action,  that  Genet 
should  be  received  with  spontaneous  enthusiasm,  that  the 
catchwords  and  songs  of  the  French  Revolution  should 
become  common  in  America.  This  mood  lasted  at  least 
until  after  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI,  when  a note  of 
caution  appeared  among  the' more  conservative  members 
of  American  society.  As  the  course  of  the  Revolution 
went  from  one  extreme  to  another,  and  as  the  basic  aim 
of  the  Revolutionary  government  slowly  revealed  itself 
as  nothing  more  than  the  old  desire  to  establish  French 
hegemony  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  more  and  more 
Americans  began  to  take  alarm.  As  might  have  been 
expected,  those  who  were  most  fearful  of  the  effects  of 
the  Revolution  wrere  the  same  conservative  element  that 
had  followed  Hamilton  during  the  early  debates  on 
American  domestic  policy.  Differences  with  England  re- 
tarded the  unfolding  of  this  anti-French  position  until 
after  Jay’s  treaty,  but  once  that  agreement  had  finally 
run  the  hurdle  of  both  Senate  and  House,  the  way  was 
clear  for  a rapprochement  with  Britain.  From  1795  on, 
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therefore,  the  Hamiltonians  became  more  and  more  out- 
spoken in  their  support  of  a policy  that  would  ally  the 
United  States  with  Britain  and  her  fast-anchored  isle, 
while  the  Jeffersonians,  though  sorely  embarrassed  a good 
part  of  the  time  by  the  excesses  of  the  French,  clung  to 
America’s  first  friend. 

The  behavior  of  the  French  government  toward  the 
United  States  became  steadily  more  hostile,  and  by  the 
same  token  the  position  of  the  Jeffersonians,  vis-a-vis 
foreign  policy,  that  much  more  difficult  to  maintain.  The 
familiar  story  of  the  XYZ  episode  need  not  be  recounted 
here,  except  to  point  out  that  it  swung  a large  number 
of  those  hitherto  sympathetic  to  the  Republicans  away 
from  France.  With  the  pro-French  policy  of  the  Jeffer- 
sonians discredited  in  the  eyes  of  most  Americans,  there 
developed  a condition  of  affairs  made  to  order  for  the 
Federalists.  Not  only  were  they  able  to  move  rapidly 
in  the  direction  of  collaboration  with  the  British,  but  they 
also  saw  in  the  crisis  a heaven-sent  opportunity  to  crush 
the  opposition  once  and  for  all.  Though  Hamilton’s  ex- 
travagant plan  for  the  capture  of  New  Orleans  in  concert 
with  the  British  navy  died  still-born,  the  Federalists  were 
now  able  to  impose  on  the  country  a large  part  of  their 
program.  Still,  the  Jeffersonian  opposition,  though  badly 
shaken,  was  by  no  means  destroyed.  Now  was  the  time, 
thought  the  Federalists,  to  capitalize  on  the  existing  in- 
ternational crisis  and  completely  extirpate  the  hated  Re- 
publicans. It  was  against  a background,  then,  of  tension 
and  hysteria,  writh  the  country  confused  as  to  the  proper 
foreign  policy  to  be  followed,  that  the  Federalists  at- 
tempted to  set  in  place  the  keystone  in  their  arch  of  con- 
trol of  the  federal  government. 

The  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts  have  been  so  severely 
criticized  from  the  time  of  their  enactment  to  the  present 
day  that  it  is  easy  to  overlook  the  reasons  behind  their 
passage.  Whatever  the  wisdom  of  the  legislation,  it  is 
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clear  that  only  the  Sedition  Act  could  be  questioned  on 
the  grounds  of  constitutionality,  and  that  there  were  le- 
gitimate, though  as  it  proved  unfounded,  fears  that 
prompted  the  passage  of  the  two  Alien  Acts.  Even  when 
one  excuses  the  Alien  Acts,  however,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  what  the  Naturalization  and  Sedition  Acts  were 
passed  in  a spirit  of  rank  partisanship  with  the  aim  of 
destroying  what  was  surely  a loyal  opposition.  With 
the  publication  of  the  XYZ  dispatches  by  President 
Adams  and  the  uproar  that  their  appearance  produced, 
the  Federalist  control  of  Congress  became  virtually  un- 
disputed, and  they  proceeded  to  ram  through  that  body 
a program  for  silencing  their  detractors. 

The  first  measure  to  be  passed,  the  Naturalization  Act, 
had  a purely  partisan  purpose — namely,  to  disfranchise 
large  numbers  of  aliens  who  had  for  the  past  few  years 
been  regularly  swelling  the  ranks  of  the  Republican  party. 
Since  the  Constitution  makes  it  perfectly  clear  that  laws 
governing  naturalization  are  in  the  province  of  Congress, 
there  was  no  doubt  about  the  constitutionality  of  this 
measure.  Yet  the  act  was  a sharp  break  with  American 
tradition  on  this  subject,  and  the  motives  behind  it  un- 
worthy of  the  men  who  sponsored  this  piece  of  legislation. 
The  Act  itself  extended  from  five  to  nineteen  years  that 
period  of  time  necessary  for  an  alien  to  remain  in  the 
United  States  before  he  could  acquire  citizenship.  Had 
it  been  allowed  to  remain  on  the  books,  it  would  have 
successfully  denied  the  vote  to  all  foreigners  until  the 
Federalists  had  had  time  to  win  unchallenged  control  of 
the  government.  Though  aliens  from  many  lands  had 
gained  admittance  to  the  United  States  since  the  Revolu- 
tion, this  measure  seems  to  have  been  directed  primarily 
against  the  Irish,  wTho  as  far  back  as  this  were  almost 
without  exception  supporters  of  the  Jeffersonian  party. 
A popular  Republican  toast  of  the  day  ran:  uMay  the 
Irish  harp  be  speedily  torn  from  the  British  willow  and 
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• made  to  vibrate  to  a revolutionary  tune.”  * Harrison 
Gray  Otis,  one  of  the  leading  proponents  of  the  Naturali- 
zation Act,  wrote  his  wife : “If  some  means  are  not  adop- 
ted to  prevent  the  indiscriminate  admission  of  wild  Irish- 
men and  others  to  the  right  of  suffrage,  there  will  soon 
be  an  end  to  liberty  and  property,”  and  he  voiced  the 
same  sentiments  in  Congress,  where  he  declared  that  he 
had  no  “wish  to  invite  hordes  of  wild  Irishmen,  nor  the 
turbulent  and  disorderly  of  all  parts  of  the  world,  to 
come  here  with  a view  to  disturb  our  tranquility,  after 
having  succeeded  in  the  overthrow  of  their  own  Govern- 
ments.” t A further  illustration  of  the  temper  of  those 
responsible  for  this  act  is  to  be  seen  in  their  attempt, 
while  the  bill  was  in  the  committee  stage,  to  insert  a pro- 
vision which  would  have  permanently  disqualified  all 
aliens  from  holding  federal  offices. 

There  was  a good  deal  more  justification  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  two  Alien  Acts.  Since  at  this  time  it  was 
not  as  yet  clear  whether  British  common  law  decisions 
could  serve  as  precedents  in  federal  courts,  the  govern- 
ment had  no  certain  means  of  protecting  itself  against 
conspiracies  and  conspirators.  Though  fears  of  alien 
plots  inside  the  United  States  proved  to  be  almost  ground- 
less, it  is  well  to  remember  the  activities  of  French  agents 
in  such  European  countries  as  Holland,  where  a veritable 
Fifth  Column  had  prepared  the  way  for  French  armies. 
Furthermore,  the  activities  of  the  numerous  democratic 
clubs,  founded  in  Genet’s  day,  seemed  to  apprehensive 
Federalists  evidence  that  conspiracy  was  actually  sapping 
the  foundations  of  the  republic.  In  any  event,  since 
neither  of  these  acts  was  ever  enforced,  relatively  little 
damage  was  done  by  them.  The  Alien  Act  authorized 
the  President  to  order  out  of  the  country  all  aliens  that 


* Quoted  in  Bowers,  Jefferson  and  Hamilton,  358. 
+ Quoted  in  Morison,  Otis,  I,  107-8. 
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he  might  judge  “dangerous  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
United  States”  or  that  he  might  suspect  of  “treasonable 
or  secret  machinations  against  the  government,”  and  to 
imprison  those  that  disobeyed  his  orders.  Some  protec- 
tion was  afforded  the  alien  by  the  provision  that  enabled 
him  to  get  a license  from  the  President  to  remain  if  he 
could  prove  that  no  injury  or  danger  to  the  United  States 
would  result  from  his  presence  in  the  country.  Though 
the  act  was  vigorously  attacked  in  its  day  on  the  ground 
that  the  states  rather  than  the  federal  government  had 
jurisdiction  over  aliens,  later  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  have  completely  upheld  the  Federalist  position  on 
this  score.  President  John  Adams  never  availed  himself 
of  this  act,  but  in  anticipation  of  his  doing  so,  a number 
of  aliens,  mostly  French,  who  apparently  considered  them- 
selves potentially  dangerous,  fled  the  country. 

The  Alien  Enemies  Act  was  the  mildest  of  the  four 
measures,  and  since  it  was  to  apply  only  when  the  United 
States  was  at  war,  it  did  not  go  into  effect  at  this  time. 
It  rendered  all  enemy  aliens  liable  to  be  “apprehended, 
restrained,  secured  and  removed”  in  time  of  war  and 
gave  the  President  broad  powers  in  the  administration 
of  the  act.  Since  there  were  no  federal  statutes  of  this 
nature  on  the  books  at  the  time,  the  Alien  Enemies  Act 
- was  well  justified,  and  there  has  never  been  any  serious 
question  as  to  its  constitutionality. 

It  was  the  final  measure,  the  Sedition  Act,  which  caused 
the  greatest  furor,  and  rightly  so.  The  first  section  of 
the  act,  which  made  conspiracy  against  the  government 
of  the  United  States  a crime,  was  a perfectly  reasonable 
measure.  The  second  section,  however,  interfered  with 
freedom  of  speech  in  such  a way  as  to  raise  serious  ques- 
tion as  to  the  act’s  constitutionality,  though  it  was  never 
tested  in  the  federal  courts.  The  Federalists  had  been 
smarting  for  some  time  from  the  violent  attacks  of  the 
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Jeffersonian  press  and  though  their  own  organs  had 
• proved  perfectly  capable  of  replying  in  kind,  they  sought 
to  muzzle  the  opposition  press  and  generally  suppress 
dissent.  A few  quotations  from  the  writings  of  James 
Thomson  Callender,  one  of  the  more  unsavoury  of  the 
Jeffersonian  editors,  and  one  who  was  later  to  be  con- 
victed under  the  Sedition  Act,  may  serve  to  illustrate 
What  the  Federalists  were  trying  to  outlaw.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  contrast  between  Adams  and  Jefferson,  he 
wrote : 

“You  will  then  take  your  choice  between  innocence  and  guilt, 
between  freedom  and  slavery,  between  paradise  and  perdition. 
You  will  chuse  between  the  man  who  has  deserted  and  reversed 
all  his  principles,  and  that  man  whose  own  example  strengthens 
all  his  laws:  that  man  whose  predictions,  like  those  of  Henry, 
have  been  converted  into  history.  You  will  chuse  between  that 
man  whose  life  is  unspotted  by  a crime,  and  that  man  whose 
hands  are  reeking  with  the  blood  of  the  poor  friendless  Con- 
necticut sailor.  * I see  the  tear  of  indignation  starting  on  your 
cheeks.  You  anticipate  the  name  of  John  Adams.” 

In  speaking  of  one  of  Adams’s  messages  to  Congress, 
he  wrote : 

i “In  that  paper,  with  all  the  cowardly  insolence  arising  from 
his  assurance  of  personal  safety,  with  all  the  fury,  but  without 
the  propriety  of  sublimity  of  Homer’s  Achilles,  this  hoary- 


* The  “poor  friendless  Connecticut  sailor”  was  Thomas  Nash,  alias  Jona- 
than Robbins.  Nash  had  been  arrested  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  at  the  request  of 
the  British  consul  for  having  participated  in  a mutiny  on  board  H.M.S. 
Hermione.  He  claimed  to  be  Jonathan  Robbins  of  Danbury,  Conn.  After  an 
American  court  had  heard  the  evidence,  he  was  turned  over  to  the  British, 
according  to  an  agreement  reached  in  Jay's  treaty,  and  was  promptly  court- 
martialed^  convicted,  and  hanged.  Though  it  is  clear  that  Adams  acted  with 
the  strictest  propriety  in  this  affair,  the  Republican  press  missed  no  oppor- 
tunity to  accuse  him  of  heartlessness.  See  J.  B.  McMaster,  History  of  the 
People  of  the  United  States,  II,  446-7. 
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headed  incendiary  bawls  out,  to  arms ! to  arms !” 

Finally,  this  portrait  of  Adams: 

‘‘Reader!  Dost  thou  envy  that  unfortunate  old  man,  with 
his  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  a year,  with  the  petty  parade 
of  his  birthday,  with  the  importance  of  his  name  sticking  in 
every  other  page  of  the  statute  book.  Alas  he  is  not  the  object 
of  envy,  but  of  compassion  and  horror  . . . having  renounced  all 
his  original  principles  and  affronted  all  his  honest  friends,  he 
cannot  enjoy  the  sweet  slumbers  of  innocence;  he  cannot  hope 
to  feel  the  most  exquisitely  delightful  sensation  that  ever 
warmed  a human  breast,  the  consciousness  of  being  universally 
and  deservedly  beloved.”  | 

Passages  like  these  just  quoted  do  not  impress  the 
modern  reader  as  furnishing  grounds  for  imprisonment. 
Callender’s  effusions  are  certainly  in  bad  taste;  they  are 
equally  unfair;  the  bit  about  Adams’s  hands  reeking  in 
blood  may  well  have  been  libellous;  but  the  conclusion  is 
inescapable  that  if  the  Sedition  Act  were  in  force  today, 
a goodly  company  of  our  more  popular  political  commen- 
tators would  be  behind  bars. 

With  Jeffersonian  editors  in  mind,  the  Federalists  pro- 
ceeded to  strike  at  their  tormenters  with  an  extremely 
severe  statute.  Section  two  of  the  Sedition  Act  made  it 
unlawful  for  any  person  to  “write,  print,  utter,  or  publish 
. any  false,  scandalous  and  malicious  writing  or  writ- 
ings against  the  government  of  the  United  States  or  either 


+ These  quotations  are  from  Callender’s  The  Prospect  Before  Us  and  were 
three  of  the  twenty  used  in  the  indictment  against  him  in  his  trial  in  Richmond 
in  1800.  They  can  be  most  conveniently  found  in  Annals  of  Congress,  8th 
Congress,  2nd  Session,  where  they  are  printed  in  connection  with  the  record 
of  the  trial  of  Chase.  Though  the  passages  quoted  were  actually  written  after 
the  passage  of  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts,  they  well  illustrate  the  temper  of 
the  Republican  press  during  this  period  as  well  as  the  type  of  writing  which 
the  Federalists  considered  indictable  under  the  Sedition  Act. 
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house  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  or  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  with  intent  to  defame  ...  or 
bring  them  into  contempt  or  disrepute.  . . and  punished 
offenders  by  a fine  of  not  more  than  two  thousand  dollars 
and  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  two  years.  While 
it  is  true  that  the  act  specifically  stated  that  a defendant 
could  plead  the  truth  of  the  matter  contained  in  the  writ- 
ing as  a defense,  in  actual  practice  this  proved  a dubious 
advantage.  The  very  language  of  the  act  shows  how 
easy  it  was  going  to  be  to  use  the  statute  as  a means  of 
silencing  editors  wrho  were  printing  nothing  more  than 
legitimate  criticism  of  the  government.  The  bringing 
of  either  the  President  or  Congress  or  both  into  “con- 
tempt or  disrepute”  had  been  a favorite  occupation  of 
the  American  people  since  the  establishment  of  the  new 
government,  and  the  line  between  legitimate  and  “false, 
scandalous  and  malicious”  criticism  of  actual  government 
officials  was,  practically  speaking,  impossible  to  draw. 
As  a result  the  Sedition  Act  could,  and  did,  lend  itself  to 
some  of  the  most  vicious  suppression  of  harmless,  if 
impolite,  criticism  of  the  government  in  the  history  of 
our  nation. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Jeffersonian  opposi- 
tion would  take  the  passage  of  these  acts  lying  down. 
Hardly  had  the  acts  received  the  President’s  signature 
than  the  leaders  of  the  Republican  party  bestirred  them- 
selves to  protest  against  this  legislation.  When  the  Con- 
stitution had  first  been  drawn  up,  it  had  been  hoped  by 
some  that  the  federal  judiciary  might  serve  as  an  adequate 
bulwark  against  usurpation  of  undelegated  powers  on  the 
part  of  the  federal  government.  In  1798,  however,  the 
Supreme  Court  was  as  Federalist  as  the  other  branches 
of  the  government  and  with  such  men  as  Justice  Samuel 
Chase  active  on  the  bench  of  the  highest  court  of  the 
land,  it  was  clear  that  little  help  could  be  expected  from 
this  source.  Thus,  if  an  effective  protest  were  to  be  made, 
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• it  would  have  to  be  voiced  by  one  or  more  of  the  individ- 
ual states  themselves.  It  was  to  this  quarter  that  Jeffer- 
son and  Madison  now  turned. 

The  story  of  the  Kentucky  and  Virginia  Resolutions 
as  the  first,  and  one  of  the  most  powerful,  expressions 
of  the  Compact  Theory  needs  little  elaboration.  The 
Kentucky  document,  penned  by  Jefferson,  was  the  more 
extreme  statement  of  the  two,  and  as  propaganda  for  the 
Republican  cause  was  more  effective  than  that  produced 
by  Madison  and  the  Virginia  legislature.  But  the  two 
sets  of  resolutions  had  much  in  common  in  that  they  both 
expressed  the  belief  that  the  Constitution  was  a compact 
among  the  several  sovereign  states,  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment was  an  agent  with  specifically  delegated  powers, 
and  that  when  the  agent  usurped  powers  not  granted  to 
it  in  the  Constitution,  the  individual  states  had  the  right 
to  interpose  their  wills  to  render  federal  action  null  and 
void  within  their  own  territories.  As  Jefferson  put  it: 
“.  . . the  government  created  by  this  compact  was  not 
made  the  exclusive  or  final  judge  of  the  extent  of  the 
powers  delegated  to  itself;  since  that  would  have  made 
its  discretion,  and  not  the  .Constitution,  the  measure  of 
its  powers;  but  as  in  all  other  cases  of  compact  among 
parties  having  no  common  Judge,  each  party  has  an 
equal  right  to  judge  for  itself , as  well  of  infractions  as 
of  the  mode  and  measure  of  redress  ” Despite  the  im- 
plications of  individual  action  which  Jefferson’s  statement 
contained,  both  the  Kentucky  and  Virginia  legislatures 
hoped  that  their  protest  would  be  supported  by  other 
states.  Accordingly,  they  sent  copies  of  their  resolutions 
to  the  legislatures  of  the  other  states  requesting  them  to 
take  action  upon  them. 

The  reaction  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
to  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts  and  to  the  protest  made 
by  Kentucky  and  Virginia  wfas  what  might  have  been  sus- 
pected from  a strong-hold  of  Federalism.  The  Bay  State 
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had  given  all  its  electoral  votes  to  John  Adams  in  1796 
and  was  to  do  so  again  in  1800.  Its  representation  In 
Congress  was  overwhelmingly  Federalist,  while  the  same 
was  true  of  the  General  Court.  As  the  home  of  such 
extreme  Federalists  as  Otis,  Pickering,  and  the  Essex 
Junto,  Massachusetts  could  be  expected  to  show  little 
sympathy  for  Republican  nonsense  and  to  approve  strict 
enforcement  of  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts.  When  the 
General  Court  received  copies  of  the  Kentucky  and  Vir- 
ginia resolutions,  they  wasted  no  time  in  disapproving 
completely  the  pernicious  doctrines  contained  therein,  and 
in  arrogantly  dismissing  the  scattered  arguments  of  a 
‘‘contemptible  minority”  of  Republicans  who  dared  to 
swim  against  the  tide.  Though  Federal  officials  in  Massa- 
chusetts were  doubtless  willing  to  enforce  the  Sedition 
Act  as  efficiently  as  might  be  necessary,  there  is  only  one 
recorded  case  of  indictment  and  trial  under  that  act  within 
the  Commonwealth.  And  in  this  one  case,  the  insignifi- 
cance of  the  defendant,  coupled  with  the  trivial  offense 
with  which  he  was  charged,  shows  that  the  federal  au- 
thorities in  Massachusetts  were  hard  put  to  it  to  find 
any  victims  at  all.  * 

In  October,  1798,  a liberty  pole — symbol  of  protest 
popular  during  Revolutionary  days — was  erected  in  Ded- 
ham, home  of  the  arch-Federalist  Fisher  Ames.  Attached 
to  the  pole  was  the  following  inscription:  ‘No  Stamp  Act, 
no  Sedition,  no  Alien  Bills,  no  Land  Tax:  downfall  to 
the  Tyrants  of  America,  peace  and  retirement  to  the 
President,  long  live  the  Vice-President  and  the  Minority; 
may  moral  virtue  be  the  basis  of  civil  government.” 
Though  the  expression  of  these  sentiments,  in  the  best 
Sons  of  Liberty  tradition,  was  unlikely  to  overturn  the 
government  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  Federalists  of 


* The  following  account  of  the  Brown  case  is  based,  for  the  most  part,  on 
Anderson,  "Enforcement  of  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws,”  122-25. 
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Dedham  were  greatly  alarmed.  A few  days  later  the 
federal  marshall  arrested  one  Benjamin  Fairbanks,  who 
admitted  having  taken  part  in  the  erection  of  the  liberty 
pole,  and  who  was  promptly  bound  over  to  the  next  session 
of  the  Federal  Circuit  Court  in  Boston.  When  he  was 
released  on  bail,  the  Federalist  newspaper  Centinel  com- 
plained of  such  leniency  and  remarked  that  such  gentle- 
ness would  not  have  been  shown  such  a culprit  in  the 
stern  days  of  1786. 

It  soon  became  clear  that  Fairbanks  was  not  the  ring- 
leader in  this  liberty  pole  business,  and  after  some  addi- 
tional detective  work,  one  David  Brown,  characterized 
by  Fisher  Ames  as  a “wandering  apostle  of  sedition,”  was 
discovered  and  arrested.  Unable  to  pay  the  bail  of  four 
thousand  dollars  demanded  of  him,  he  was  lodged  in  the 
Salem  jail  to  await  trial.  It  later  transpired  that  Brown 
was  a native  of  Connecticut,  that  he  had  been  a soldier  in 
the  Revolution,  and  that  since  the  war  he  had  been  wan- 
dering around  Massachusetts  preaching  and  wrriting  poli- 


TEXT  OF  INDICTMENT 
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UNITED  STATES  At  a Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  begun  and 
MASSACHUSETTS  holden  at  Boston  within  and  for  the  District  of  Massa- 
DISTRICT  chusetts  on  the  first  day  of  June  in  the  year  of  our 

Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety  nine. 

The  jurors  for  the  United  States  of  America  for  the  Court  and  District 
aforesaid  on  their  oath  present  that  David  Brown  late  of  Dedham  in  said 
District,  labourer,  being  a pernicious,  wicked  and  evil  disposed  person,  of 
depraved,  impious  and  disquiet  mind  disposition  and  conversation  and  con- 
triving, practising  and  intending  to  defame  the  government  of  the  said  United 
States,  and  the  Congress  thereof,  and  the  President  of  the  said  United  States 
and  to  bring  them  and  all  of  them  into  contempt  and  disrepute,  and  to  excite 
against  them  and  every  of  them,  the  hatred  of  the  good  people  of  the  said 
United  States,  and  to  stir  up  sedition  within  the  said  United  States,  and  to 
excite  unlawful  combinations  therein  for  opposing  divers  good  and  wholesome 
laws  of  the  said  United  States  and  the  acts  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  done  in  pursuance  of  such  laws  and  of  the  powers  vested  in  him  by  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  to  resist,  oppose  and  defeat  such  laws 
or  acts,  and  further  intending  to  aid  encourage  and  abet  the  hostile  designs  of 
the  Republic  of  France  against  the  said  United  States,  their  people  and  govern- 
ment for  that  purpose  did  on  the  first  day  of  October  last  past  . . . 
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tics.  In  the  indictment  against  him  he  is  described  simply 
as  “labourer.”  Superficially,  at  least,  Brown  appears  to 
have  had  much  in  common  with  Samuel  Ely,  a rabble 
rouser  who  had  been  active  in  western  Massachusetts 
and  Maine  in  recent  years,  f The  Federalists  became  the 
more  alarmed  when  they  uncovered  some  manuscripts 
written  by  Browm  which  led  them  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  was  a very  bad  sort  indeed.  Brown’s  wrritings  were 
certainly  crude;  but  there  was  nothing  wfrong  with  his 
reasoning,  and  his  point  of  view,  though  anathema  to  all 
good  Federalists,  would  be  voiced  again  and  again  in  the 
years  to  come.  The  following  passages,  quoted  from  the 
indictment  against  him,  show  clearly  what  manner  of  man 
he  was : 

First  of  all,  he  disagreed  violently  with  the  federal 
land  policy: 

“They  have  sold  the  lands  by  fraud  and  without  any  power 
derived  from  the  people  to  justify  them  in  their  conduct.  Here 
is  the  one  thousand  out  of  the  five  millions  that  receive  all  the 
benefit  of  public  property  and  all  the  rest  no  share  in  it.  But 
now  if  they  want  to  settle  their  sons  they  must  give  10  dollars 
instead  of  10  cents  to  those  gentlemen  that  the  legislature  have 
made  rich  and  made  themselves  rich  also.  Indeed  all  our  ad- 
ministration is  as  fast  approaching  to  Lords  and  Commons  as 
possible — that  a few  men  should  posses  the  whole  Country  and 
the  rest  be  tenants  to  the  others.” 

What  was  true  of  western  lands  wTas  equally  true  of 
the  government  as  a whole,  Brown  thought,  and  pointed 
with  alarm  to  an  unrighteous  scheme  whereby  the  few 
could  dominate  the  many: 

“What  a sad  dilemma  do  we  find!  for  our  own  constitution 


t On  Ely,  see  R.  E.  Moody,  "Samuel  Ely:  Forerunner  of  Shays,’*  New 
England  Quarterly,  V,  105-134. 
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. has  not  been  formed  but  ten  or  twelve  years  and  the  history  of 
ages  has  not  produced  so  great  a declention  of  administration, 
and  so  great  a tyranny  in  so  short  a period:  for  there  is  not  an 
instance  wherein  the  property  of  the  Union  is  concerned  but 
what  the  leaders  of  Government  have  ingroc’d  the  whole  to 
themselves.  . . . Yet  we  sit  still  and  see  our  fellow  Citizens  com- 
ing into  a State  of  abject  slavery  and  do  nothing  to  retrieve 
ourselves.  . . . The  language  of  Government  is  reverence  to  the 
constitution,  let  the  constitution  be  ever  so  corruptly  adminis- 
tered, if  it  takes  all  their  property  with  lives  to  support  it,  for 
the  sake  of  one  hundred  out  of  the  Union  of  five  millions  by 
teaching  that  a few  men  were  cloth’d  by  God  to  govern  in 
Church  and  State,  and  that  the  rest  were  made  for  the  express 
purpose  to  see  how  miserable  he  could  make  them  . . . there 
always  has  been  an  eternal  struggle  between  the  laboring  part 
of  the  Community  and  those  lazy  rascals  that  have  invented 
every  means  that  the  Devil  has  put  into  their  heads  to  destroy 
the  labouring  part  of  the  Community  and  those  that  we  have 
chose  to  act  as  public  servants,  act  more  like  the  enthusiastic 
ravings  of  mad  men  than  the  servants  of  the  people  and  are 
determined  to  carry  their  own  measures  by  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.” 

0 

Brown  was  equally  critical  of  the  administration’s  for- 
eign policy : 

“Jay  (meaning  John  Jay,  Esq.)  might  as  well  have  signed 
that  the  British  Parliament  should  set  in  Philadelphia  and  give 
laws  to  the  Country  as  that  they  should  have  liberty  to  go  to 
the  highest  ports  of  entry  and  there  build  warehouses  and  hold 
possession  in  any  part  of  the  Country.” 

“The  first  strategem  the  fiends  of  Darkness,  (meaning  the 
Government  of  the  United  States)  made  use  of  was  to  make  a 
new  treaty  with  Britain,  to  overturn  the  republican  government 
of  America.  The  demands  now  by  that  British  treaty  is  rising 
twenty  million  of  dollars  that  we  have  to  pay  for  the  failures 
and  bankrupts  to  this  rascally  power  that  set  our  cities  in  flames, 
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poisoned  and  starved  our  men  to  death  aboard  of  their  prison 
ships.  Besides  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  pay 
the  British  commissioners  to  the  boundaries  of  the  little  dirty 
nasty  river,  St.  Croix.” 

The  pension  list  came  in  for  its  share  of  abuse: 

“By  this  we  may  easily  see  the  fraudulent  transactions  of 
our  government,  like  the  subjects  of  Julius  Caesar  we  must  bow 
down  and  worship  our  Leaders  as  the  God  of  Jupiter  and  Mars. 
And  then  look  at  the  pension  list  the  exorbitent  salarys  of  our 
nabobs  and  you  will  find  the  name  of  liberty  and  equality  are 
like  a sounding  brass  and  a tinkling  symbal.” 

But  it  was  the  hints  of  conspiracy  in  Brown’s  writings 
that  alarmed  the  Federalists  the  most: 

“Those  that  are  for  enslaving  the  people  need  not  flatter 
themselves  that  they  have  gained  their  points  for  in  eighty  towns 
. . . in  Massachusetts  there  is  a number  in  each  who  have  stood 
out  against  the  land  tax  and  manner  of  collecting  and  would 
not  give  in.  . . . Seven  eighths  of  the  people  are  opposed  to  the 
measures  of  tyrants  to  enslave  them  . . . and  if  they  do  not 
get  a redress  of  their  grievances  by  petitioning  for  it,  they  will 
finally  break  out  like  the  burning  mountain  of  Etna,  and  will 
have  an  unconditional  redress  of  their  grievances.  * 

The  seriousness  with  which  the  Federalists  took 
Brown’s  activities  may  be  seen  from  a communication  to 
the  Salem  Gazette , signed  “A  Federal  Watchman.”  The 
watchman  reported  “that  there  is  now  on  foot  a plan  of 
the  Jacobins,  which  they  are  pursuing  everywhere  with 
the  most  indefatigable  industry  to  have  a majority  in  our 
next  Legislature  who  will  favour  the  views  of  France, 
and  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky  resolutions  calculated  to 
that  object.  Already  one  Brown  is  now  in  our  jail,  com- 


* These  quotations  are  from  the  original  indictment  in  the  files  of  the 
Federal  Court  in  Boston. 
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mitted  for  seditious  conduct  to  accomplish  such  purposes; 
and  from  most  respectable  authority  I am  assured  the 
plan  is  assiduously  pursuing  by  the  disorganizing  agents 
in  every  county  in  the  commonwealth,  and  there  is  much 
fear  that  they  will  in  many  instances  accomplish  their 
ends.” 

When  the  June  session  of  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  opened  in  Boston,  Brown  and  Fairbanks,  having 
both  been  indicted  under  the  Sedition  Act,  were  brought 
to  trial.  Presiding  was  Justice  Samuel  Chase  of  Mary- 
land, who  was  already  making  a name  for  himself  as  a 
scourge  of  Republicans.  Chase’s  boorish  conduct  as  a 
judge  has  tended  to  eclipse  the  fact  that  he  was  an  ex- 
tremely able  lawyer;  and  though  his  browbeating  of 
defense  lawyers  and  jurors  led  to  his  impeachment  in 
1804,  there  is  little  in  his  handling  of  this  case  that  can 
be  criticized,  mainly  because  of  the  fact  that  both  Fair- 
banks and  Brown  decided  to  plead  guilty.  Fairbanks, 
a man  of  parts  in  Dedham  and  a former  selectman  of 
the  town,  prevailed  upon  no  less  a person  than  Fisher 
Ames  to  appeal  for  clemency  for  him  and  openly  con- 
fessed his  faults.  As  a result,  Justice  Chase  sentenced 
him  to  six  hours  in  prison  and  fined  him  five  dollars  and 
costs. 

Brown,  quite  understandably,  had  no  rich  friends  to 
testify  in  his  behalf.  Furthermore,  he  refused  to  answer 
the  judge’s  questions  as  to  the  identity  of  his  associates. 
The  jury  had  presented  him  as  a “pernicious,  wicked  and 
evil  dispos’d  person,  of  deprav’d,  impious  and  disquiet 
mind,  disposition  and  conversation  and  contriving,  prac- 
tising and  intending  to  defame  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Congress  thereof  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  to  bring  them  and  all  of  them 
into  contempt  and  disrepute.”  * Since  there  was  appar- 


* Record  book  of  the  Federal  Court  in  Boston,  Volume  for  1799,  page  303. 
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ently  nothing  at  all  to  be  said  for  Brown,  Chase  sent  him 
to  prison  for  eighteen  months  and  fined  him  four  hundred 
dollars,  despite  Brown’s  plea  that  he  had  no  money  and 
preferred  that  his  punishment  be  wholly  by  imprisonment. 
As  a result  of  his  inability  to  pay  the  fine,  Brown  was 
obliged  to  remain  in  jail  after  his  eighteen  months  were 
up,  in  December,  1800,  and  despite  petitions  sent  to  John 
Adams  for  pardon,  it  was  not  until  Jefferson  became 
president  and  pardoned  all  offenders  under  the  Sedition 
Act  that  Brown  finally  got  out.  His  sentence  was,  there- 
fore, one  of  the  severest  pronounced  under  the  Sedition 
Act. 

The  other  Boston  case  * growing  out  of  the  Alien  and 
Sedition  Act  hysteria  -was  that  of  Thomas  Adams,  editor 
of  the  Independent  Chronicle.  This  case  was  not  tried 
as  a violation  of  the  Sedition  Act  itself,  but  rather,  on 
the  charge  of  seditious  libel,  in  the  Massachusetts  Su- 
preme Judicial  Court.  The  same  spirit  of  Federalist 
repression  colored  this  second  case,  however,  despite  the 
difference  of  jurisdiction.  As  editor  of  the  only  Repub- 
lican newspaper  in  Boston,  Thomas  Adams  and  his  pub- 
lication had  long  been  objects  of  suspicion  and  detestation 
to  all  good  Federalists/  Benjamin  Russell,  editor  of 
the  Federalist  Centinely  and  Adams  had  for  several  years 
been  engaged  in  a series  of  editorial  feuds  which  made 
lively  reading  for  Bostonians  of  that  day,  but  despite 
political  persecution  Adams  refused  to  be  intimidated. 
“A  free  press  will  maintain  the  majesty  of  the  people,” 
he  wrote,  and  went  on  to  explain  that  the  statement  had 
been  “originally  written  by  John  Adams,  President  of 
the  United  States,  for  Edes  and  Gill’s  Boston  Gazette 
when  British  Excises,  Stamp  Acts,  Land  Taxes,  and  Ar- 


* The  account  of  the  Adams  case  which  follows  is  based,  for  the  most  part, 
on  Anderson,  " Contemporary  Opinion  of  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky  Resolu- 
tions” 58-63,  225-9.  There  are  also  brief  accounts  of  the  case  in  T.  C.  Amory, 
Life  of  James  Sullivan,  II,  66-7;  C.  Warren,  History  of  the  American  Bar r 
236-7;  and  W.  P.  Cresson,  Francis  Dana,  364-9. 
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bitrary  Power  threatened  this  country  with  poverty  and 
destruction.”  * Adams  had  actually  been  arrested  under 
the  Sedition  Act  in  the  fall  of  1798,  but  his  case  had 
never  been  brought  to  trial.  It  remained  for  the  Massa- 
chusetts courts  to  attempt  what  their  federal  counterpart 
had  failed  to  accomplish. 

When  copies  of  the  Kentucky  and  Virginia  Resolutions 
reached  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  the  powerful  Fed- 
eralist majority  moved  rapidly  to  prepare  a strong  con- 
demnation of  the  principles  of  these  resolutions.  The 
matter  was  referred  to  a joint  committee  of  both  houses 
for  consideration,  and  after  about  a week’s  discussion 
a report  was  presented  to  the  General  Court.  The  debate 
in  the  Senate  which  followed  was  almost  completely  one- 
sided. A solitary  Republican,  John  Bacon  of  Berkshire, 
spoke  against  the  report,  employing  most  of  the  familiar 
Jeffersonian  arguments,  but  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  he  wrould  convince  anyone,  and  in  its  final  form  the 
report  was  passed  by  a vote  of  thirty-two  to  one.  In  the 
House,  despite  the  scruples  of  some  members  against 
passing  any  kind  of  judgment  on  federal  legislation,  the 
report  was  likewise  overwhelmingly  approved,  with  Dr. 
Aaron  Hill  of  Cambridge  making  the  only  full-dress 
speech  in  opposition.  All  in  all,  the  resolutions  from  the 
South  received  short  shrift  from  the  legislature  of  the 
Bay  State,  and  the  Centitiel  was  doubtless  expressing  the 
opinions  of  most  of  the  Federalists  when  it  declared  that 
the  report  would  be  “an  everlasting  record  of  the  Wis- 
dom, Patriotism,  and  enlightened  Policy  of  the  present 
times.  Indeed,”  the  Centitiel  added,  “he  who  now  doubts 
the  Rectitude  of  such  principles  must  be  wrorse  than  an 
infidel.” 

Thomas  Adams  wras  apparently  perfectly  prepared  to 
be  charged  with  infidelity,  for  the  Chronicle , though 


* Quoted  in  Bowers,  Jefferson  and  Hamilton,  393. 
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moderate  in  tone,  took  a definite  stand  against  the  report. 
On  18  February  it  printed  two  unsigned  articles  which, 
the  Federalists  were  quick  to  see,  might  be  made  the 
basis  of  action  against  the  paper.  In  the  first  communi- 
cation, the  writer  cleverly  argued  that  Massachusetts 
was  indeed  a “free,  sovereign,  and  independent  state” 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  two  hundred  odd  members 
of  the  General  Court  had  taken  an  oath  to  that  effect 
when  they  wTere  sworn  in.  How  strange,  the  writer  went 
on,  that  when  the  Kentucky  and  Virginia  resolutions  were 
presented,  these  same  men  should  deny  the  very  fact  to 
the  truth  of  which  they  had  sworn  at  the  start  of  the 
session.  The  writer  closed  with  the  following  statement: 

“As  it  is  so  difficult  for  common  capacities  to  conceive  of  a 
sovereignty  so  situated,  that  the  Sovereign  shall  have  no  right 
to  decide  on  any  invasion  of  his  constitutional  powers)  it  is 
hoped  for  the  convenience  of  those  tender  consciences  who  may 
hereafter  be  called  upon  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  State,  that 
some  gentleman  skilled  in  federal  logic  will  show  how  the  oath 
of  allegiance  is  to  be  understood,  that  every  man  may  be  so 
guarded  and  informed,  as  not  to  call  upon  the  Deity  to  witness 
a falsehood.” 

The  second  communication,  in  praise  of  Bacon’s  speech 
in.  the  Senate,  contained  this  statement:  “The  name  of 
the  American  Bacon  will  be  handed  down  to  the  latest 
generations  of  freemen,  with  high  respect  and  gratitude, 
while  the  names  of  such  as  have  aimed  a death  wound  to 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  will  rot  above  ground 
and  be  unsavory  to  the  nostrils  of  every  lover  of  republi- 
can freedom.”  * The  first  of  these  communications,  in 
particular,  must  have  enraged  the  Federalists,  for  it  was 
a palpable  hit;  and  they  determined  that  the  Chronicle 
must  be  muzzled  if  Boston  in  particular  and  Massachu- 

* These  passages  are  quoted  in  the  indictment  in  the  records  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Supreme  Judicial  Court,  Volume  for  1799,  page  183. 
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setts  in  general  were  to  remain  uncontaminated  by  the 
Republican  virus. 

It  so  happened  that  the  Federalists  did  not  have  to 
engineer  anything.  An  ardently  Federalist  judge  would 
take  care  of  the  matter  for  them  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  legal  procedure.  Chief  Justice  Francis  Dana,  as  luck 
would  have  it,  had  seen  the  communications  in  the  Chron- 
icle , though  he  made  it  very  clear  that  he  was  not  a sub- 
scriber to  the  paper.  Since  the  grand  jury  of  the 
Commonwealth  was  in  session,  he  called  their  attention 
to  the  articles  and  suggested  that  anyone  who  supported 
the  Chronicle  could  well  be  charged  with  “assisting  a 
traitorous  enmity  to  the  Government  of  his  country.”  The 
grand  jury  proceeded  dutifully  to  return  an  indictment 
against  Thomas  Adams  and  his  brother  Abijah,  who  was 
employed  on  the  paper,  charging  them  with  an  offense 
against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  Commonwealth  in 
“contriving  falsely  and  maliciously  to  bring  the  Govern- 
ment into  disrespect,  hatred  and  contempt  among  the  good 
and  liege  citizens  of  the  commonwealth,”  and  with  en- 
couraging sedition,  disobedience  and  opposition  to  the 
laws.  The  wording  of  the  indictment  is  evidence  enough 
that  the  grand  jury  were  thinking  in  terms  of  the  Sedition 
Act  when  they  brought  the  charge.  The  same  day  Chief 
Justice  Dana  issued  a writ  for  the  arrest  of  Abijah 
Adams,  after  two  physicians  certified  that  Thomas  was 
so  ill  that  he  could  not  be  taken  to  court  without  serious 
danger  to  his  life.  Shortly  thereafter,  Abijah  was 
arrested  and  his  trial  began. 

Attorney-General  James  Sullivan  presented  the  case 
for  the  Commonwealth  and  made  it  clear  at  the  start 
that  Adams  was  being  tried  under  the  common  law  of 
the  state  which  prohibited  libels  against  the  General  Court 
of  Massachusetts.  In  the  absence  of  statutes  governing 
libels,  British  precedents  would  apply,  for  the  first  set- 
tlers of  Massachusetts  had  brought  with  them  the  English 
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common  law.  Borrowing  again  from  the  British,  Sulli- 
van went  on  to  cite  Blackstone’s  definition  of  freedom  of 
the  press  as  freedom  from  restraint  prior  to  publication. 
If  this  definition  were  accepted,  together  with  the  British 
precedents  as  to  libel,  the  case  of  the  Commonwealth 
would  be  water-tight. 

The  defense  lawyers  attempted  to  answer  Sullivan 
with  three  main  propositions:  first,  that  Abijah  Adams, 
having  neither  wTritten  the  offending  articles  nor  edited 
the  paper,  was  not  the  real  culprit,  if  culprit  there  were; 
second,  that  the  articles  themselves  were  not  libellous; 
and  third,  that  there  was  no  provision  in  the  Massachu- 
setts constitution  covering  libels  against  the  legislature. 
There  was  little  to  develop  in  the  first  point;  either  the 
jury  would  accept  that  line  of  reasoning  or  they  would 
not.  The  second  proposition,  however,  led  the  defense 
to  support  virtually  the  entire  position  expressed  in  the 
Virginia  and  Kentucky  resolutions.  They  pointed  out  that 
the  line  between  federal  and  state  authority  was  far 
from  clearly  defined  and  suggested  that  since  the  right 
of  a state  to  take  action  against  the  federal  government 
in  cases  of  deliberate  and  dangerous  exercise  of  power 
not  granted  by  the  constitution  was  still  very  much  a 
matter  of  dispute,  the  voicing  of  opinions  on  one  side  of 
this  question  could  not  be  considered  libellous.  As  for  the 
third  point,  the  defense  attempted  to  prove  that  though  it 
was  true  that  British  common  law  had  constituted  part 
of  the  colonial  legal  system,  the  Revolution  had  inter- 
vened to  change  the  common  law  upon  the  subject  of 
libels.  Blackstone’s  definition,  they  said,  was  no  longer 
binding;  but  when  they  attempted  to  present  a better 
definition,  drawn  from  John  Adams’s  Canon  and  Feudal 
Law , Chief  Justice  Dana  refused  to  allow  them  to  pro- 
ceed, stating  that  speculative  productions  written  during 
a period  of  strife  had  no  place  in  court,  however  respect- 
able their  author  might  be. 
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There  is  no  record  of  the  Chief  Justice’s  charge  to  the 
jury,  but  the  supposition  is  that  he  upheld  the  prosecution 
on  matters  of  law.  At  any  rate,  the  jury  found  Adams 
guilty  and  he  was  promptly  sentenced  to  spend  thirty  days 
in  jail,  pay  the  costs  of  the  trial,  and  deposit  a bond  of 
five  hundred  dollars  as  surety  for  his  keeping  the  peace 
and  behaving  himself  for  one  year.  Before  sending  the 
prisoner  away,  Judge  Dana  delivered  himself  of  a long 
harangue  on  the  “monstrous  positions”  of  the  Virginia 
and  Kentucky  resolutions,  but  just  what  he  said  is  not  a 
matter  of  record,  for  he  refused  a challenge  from  the 
Chronicle  to  allow  his  remarks  to  be  printed.  Abijah 
Adams  spent  an  uncomfortable  thirty  days  in  jail  in  the 
hands  of  uncooperative  Federalist  jailers,  though  his  so- 
journ was  brightened  by  the  visits  of  friends,  among  them 
none  other  than  Sam  Adams  himself.  Upon  his  release 
the  Chronicle  announced:  “Yesterday,  Mr.  Abijah  Adams 
was  discharged  from  his  imprisonment,  after  partaking 
of  an  adequate  portion  of  his  birthright  by  a confine- 
ment of  thirty  days  under  the  operation  of  the  Common 
L^w  of  England.”  * Despite  the  illness  of  Thomas 
Adams  and  the  imprisonment  of  Abijah,  the  Chronicle 
appeared  regularly  and  printed  a full,  and  all  things  con- 
sidered, a very  fair  account  of  the  trial.  Though  Thomas 
Adams  died  a few  weeks  later,  his  paper  continued  to 
be  published  and  remained  the  strongest  Jeffersonian 
organ  in  New  England.  The  Federalists  had  triumphed 
in  the  trial  itself,  but  their  main  object,  to  silence  the 
Chronicle , failed  of  its  object.  Nor  were  the  Federalists 
more  successful  in  liquidating  the  Jeffersonian  opposition 
in  the  state  legislature.  Though  John  Bacon  failed  for 
reelection  to  the  Senate,  after  having  been  ridiculed  by 
the  Centinel  as  the  “Solitary  Nay,”  he  proceeded  to  run 
for  representative  from  the  town  of  Stockbridge.  Dr. 
Aaron  Hill  of  Cambridge  was  attacked  in  his  house  by 
a Federalist  mob,  composed,  it  was  said,  of  Harvard 


* Quoted  in  Warren,  History  of  the  American  Bar,  237. 
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undergraduates,  who  broke  windows  and  committed  other 
acts  of  vandalism.  This  outrage  backfired  when  Hill  was 
triumphantly  reelected  at  the  next  town  meeting,  after 
the  Federalists  had  attempted  to  make  his  support  of  the 
Virginia  and  Kentucky  resolutions  an  issue.  Though  the 
Bay  State  was  to  remain  comfortably  Federalist  until 
1806,  the  Jeffersonian  opposition  had  survived  the  at- 
tempted purge  and  was  to  gain  political  power  steadily 
in  the  years  to  come. 

Today,  with  the  country  once  again  in  that  twilight 
zone  between  peace  and  war,  it  is  easier  to  understand 
the  fears  of  the  Federalists  in  the  1790’s  and  their  deter- 
mination to  enact  legislation  which,  as  they  saw  it,  would 
safeguard  the  Republic.  Yet  the  atmosphere  of  bigotry 
in  which  the  Sedition  Act  trials  were  conducted  can  never 
be  condoned;  and  that  atmosphere  was  nowhere  more 
strikingly  evident  than  in  Boston,  the  “cradle  of  liberty.” 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  behavior  of  individual  Con- 
gressmen today,  the  courts  of  the  land  have  thus  far 
courageously  resisted  the  political  pressures  of  the  hour. 
Had  a single  Judge  Medina  appeared  on  the  bench  during 
the  Sedition  Act  trials,  much  might  be  forgiven.  The 
willingness  of  judges  like  Chase  and  Dana  to  allow  their 
political  opinions  to  color  supposedly  judicial  action  marks 
this  period  as  one  of  the  ugliest  in  our  history.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  hysteria  was  of  relatively  short  duration, 
and  the  excesses  of  the  Federalists  certainly  contributed  to 
their  defeat  in  the  election  of  1800.  Once  the  new  admin- 
istration had  taken  office,  the  federal  policy  toward  dis- 
sent was  reversed:  those  convicted  under  the  Sedition 
Act  were  pardoned;  and  Jefferson  himself  did  much  to 
redeem  the  reputation  of  the  United  States  as  the  land 
of  freedom  when  he  said  in  his  inaugural:  “If  there  be 
any  among  us  who  wish  to  dissolve  this  union,  or  to  change 
its  republican  form,  let  them  stand  undisturbed,  as  monu- 
ments to  the  safety  with  which  error  of  opinion  may  be 
tolerated  wrhere  reason  is  left  free  to  combat  it.” 
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ANNUAL  MEETING 


The  Bostonian  Society  held  its  seventy-first  Annual 
Meeting,  of  which  due  notice  had  been  given,  on  Tuesday, 
January  15,  1952  at  4 p.m.  in  the  Council  Chamber  of 
the  Old  State  House.  The  Vice-President,  Mr.  T.  Temple 
Pond,  presided. 

A summary  of  the  minutes  of  the  December  meeting 
was  given  and  accepted  for  the  full  records. 

The  reports  for  the  Directors,  the  Clerk,  the  Treas- 
urer and  the  Committee  on  the  Library  were  now  in  order. 
To  save  time  for  the  meeting  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  they  would  be  printed  in  full  in  the  1952  Proceedings 
the  principal  points  only  of  reports  were  given. 

Voted  that  these  reports  be  accepted  and  printed  in 
full  with  other  proceedings  of  the  meeting,  together  with 
such  paper  or  papers  as  the  Committee  on  Publications 
may  deem  advisable. 

Mr.  Gilbert  R.  Payson,  for  the  Nominating  Commit- 
tee, reported  the  following  nominations:  Clerk,  James 
L.  Bruce,  Treasurer,  Ralph  M.  Eastman,  Directors, 
Mark  Bortman,  Ralph  M.  Eastman,  James  M.  Hunne- 
well,  John  C.  Kiley,  Jr.,  Augustus  P.  Loring,  Richard  F. 
Lufkin,  T.  Temple  Pond,  H.  W.  Dwight  Rudd,  Charles 
H.  Taylor. 

The  other  members  of  the  Nominating  Committee 
were  Hollis  T.  Gleason,  Nathaniel  T.  Worthen,  Allyn 
B.  Mclntire,  and  H.  Lyman  Armes. 

The  Chairman  called  for  other  nominations  but  none 
were  offered.  It  was  moved  and  voted  that  the  nomina- 
tions close  and  that  the  Clerk  cast  one  ballot  for  the 
nominees  of  the  Committee.  On  his  reporting  that  he 
had  done  so,  the  Chairman  declared  the  nominees  as 
above  listed  duly  elected. 
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Announcement  was  made  of  the  death  of  three  Annual 
Members,  Forrest  W.  Taylor,  Moses  H.  Gulesian  and 
Victor  A.  Friend  and  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Allan  J. 
Wilson  to  Annual  Membership. 

The  Chairman  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  our 
kindred  organization  at  Old  South  Church  was  holding 
musicals  at  noon  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  the  month 
and  extended  its  invitation  to  our  members  to  attend.  The 
only  charge  was  the  usual  admission  fee. 

The  speaker  of  the  meeting,  the  Rev.  Charles  E.  Park, 
pastor  emeritus  of  First  Church  was  then  introduced 
to  address  us  on  the  “Puritan  and  the  Quaker.”  Dr.  Park 
began  by  tracing  the  development  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Spirit  of  Grace  to  which  both  Puritan  and  Quaker  agreed 
in  principle  but  disagreed  as  to  its  operation.  The  Puri- 
tan believed  that  individual  views  should  give  way  to 
the  church,  but  not  so  the  Quaker.  The  Quaker  set  out  to 
reform  the  Puritan,  disturbed  the  church  meetings  and 
otherwise  made  himself  obnoxious,  for  -which  he  was 
ducked,  banished  and  even  hanged  when  he  returned. 
The  Puritan  had  got  a charter  and  settled  in  Massachu- 
setts. The  Quaker  though  warned  out  of  the  settlement 
came  into  it  with  his  contrary  views.  The  questions  to 
be  answered  are  what  right  had  the  Quaker  in  the  Colony 
and  what  justification  had  the  Puritan  in  going  as  far  as 
he  did  in  protecting  his  institutions. 

Meeting  adjourned  at  5 o’clock  P.M. 

James  L.  Bruce,  Clerk 


REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTORS 
To  the  Members  of  The  Bostonian  Society: 

The  election  last  February  of  Augustus  P.  Loring,  Jr. 
as  President  of  The  Bostonian  Society  gave  promise  of 
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continued  advancement  of  the  Society.  His  predecessor, 
Mr.  Fitz-Henry  Smith,  Jr.  had  done  much  in  giving  the 
rooms  of  the  building  an  historical  setting.  Mr.  Loring 
had  in  mind  a plan  of  exchange  of  exhibits  with  other 
associations  which  would  have  given  a constant  newness 
to  what  could  be  seen  here  and  thus  occasioned  a more 
frequent  call  of  local  visitors.  There  would  have  been 
a definite  answer  to  the  question  “What’s  new  at  the  Old 
State  House.”  His  untimely  sickness  and  death  ended  his 
personal  vision. 

The  Board  of  Directors  passed  and  spread  on  its 
records  the  following  resolution : 

Memorial  to  Augustus  P.  Loring,  Jr. 

“The  Directors  of  The  Bostonian  Society  record  with 
deep  sorrow  the  death  in  October,  1951,  of  Augustus  P. 
Loring,  Jr.  Mr.  Loring  had  been  a member  of  the  So- 
ciety for  28  years  and  a Director  for  17  years,  serving  the 
Society  loyally  and  unselfishly  throughout  that  period. 
He  was  an  active  member  on  several  committees  dealing 
with  many  aspects  of  the  Society’s  development.  He  was 
elected  President  in  February,  1951,  and  the  Society 
looked  forward  to  continued  growth  under  his  adminis- 
tration. Because  of  his  great  interest  and  experience  in 
other  historical  societies,  The  Bostonian  Society  was  most 
fortunate  in  having  Mr.  Loring  serve  it  in  an  administra- 
tive capacity.  Through  his  death,  The  Bostonian  Society 
and  its  Directors  have  lost  a faithful  friend  and  a wise 
counsellor,  and  the  community,  a public  spirited  and  loyal 
citizen.” 

In  the  collections  of  The  Bostonian  Society  is  a uniform 
equipped  with  saddle  furniture  of  the  Boston  Hussars, 
one  of  the  early  uniformed  companies  that  existed  prior 
to  the  voluntary  militia  as  we  know  it  today.  This  organ- 
ization was  ready  to  participate  in  the  war  of  1812  but 
saw  no  active  service. 

One  of  our  Directors,  Mr.  Lufkin,  on  learning  that 
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the  Society  did  not  possess  a show  case  in  which  this 
historic  uniform  could  be  displayed  properly,  presented 
a suitable  one  which  will  appear  in  our  military  room  as 
soon  as  a proper  set  up  can  be  made. 

Some  changes  have  been  made  in  the  cases  in  Repre- 
sentatives Hall,  where  in  recent  years,  on  account  of 
accumulating  items,  there  has  been  a tendency  to  over- 
crowd. By  removing  a number  of  articles  and  thus  giving 
more  prominence  to  the  important  ones,  the  cases  are 
much  improved  in  appearance  and  the  visitor  is  not  con- 
fused in  such  a way  that  he  does  not  get  a clear  sense 
of  anything.  An  added  new  case  that  has  attracted  much 
attention  is  one  containing  fire  relics  of  the  old  volunteer 
companies  that  served  before  the  organization  of  the 
city  fire  department. 

The  eight  stated  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
were  all  held  at  which  more  than  a quorum  was  always 
present.  The  important  actions  are  recorded  in  this  or 
other  reports. 

While  there  has  been  little  change  in  the  total  number 
of  our  members  there  has  been  a considerable  change 
in  the  personel.  We  now  have  1170  members  of  which 
571  are  Life  Members  and  599  Annual.  There  were  26 
Life  Members  added  with  a loss  of  19;  and  51  Annual 
with  a loss  of  52.  This  represents  a net  gain  of  6 mem- 
bers over  the  previous  year.  The  names  of  deceased 
members  will  appear  in  the  Proceedings  for  1952.  The 
Membership  Committee  should  be  commended  for  its 
efforts. 


Respectfully  submitted, 

T.  Temple  Pond,  Vice  President 
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REPORT  OF  THE  CLERK 
To  the  Members  of  The  Bostonian  Society: 

The  Clerk’s  activities  during  the  past  year  might  be 
described  in  the  well-known  phrase  “Business  as  usual.” 
There  has  been  the  same  stream  of  visitors,  the  usual 
inquiries  to  learn  something  of  their  New  England  ances- 
tors from  the  people  in  the  West,  and,  of  course,  the  call 
of  the  Boston  business  man  to  learn  who  formerly  occu- 
pied the  site  where  he  is  now  located.  While  the  year  has 
not  been  marked  with  anything  unusual  we  have,  insofar 
as  wre  could,  given  careful  attention  to  our  duty  of  serving 
visitors.  This  in  a broad  sense  is  the  main  purpose  of 
our  office. 

Our  visitors  as  usual  have  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  and  numbered  this  year  30,027  as  compared  with 
29,697  for  1950.  Among  these  were  65  groups  averaging 
about  25  to  a group.  There  were  540  school  children 
from  Malden  alone  not  counted  when  figuring  the  aver- 
age. The  groups  were  as  follows:  Girls  Club,  Dorchester; 
East  Camp,  Cape  Cod;  Sudbury,  4th  Grade;  Hingham 
Scouts,  Company  9;  Boy  Scouts,  Woburn;  Girl  Scouts, 
Medford;  Harmon  Hall,  York  Harbor,  Me.;  Watchong, 
N.  J. ; Goshen  High  School,  Goshen,  N.  Y.;  Nahant 
School  Club;  Weeks  Junior  High,  Newton;  Legion  Cub 
Scouts,  East  Boston;  Warren  Methodist  Church,  Warren, 
R.  I.;  Massachusetts  Art  School;  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Paw- 
tucket, R.  I.;  Civic  Group,  R.  I.;  B.  & A.  Cubs,  Mendon, 
Mass.;  4-H.  Club,  Medford;  Middleboro  and  Chelms- 
ford, Grade  4;  Methodist  Church,  Vermont;  Morse 
School,  Cambridge;  Baptist  Church,  Agauwam,  Mass.; 
Lancaster  High  School,  Lancaster,  Mass.;  Girl  Scouts, 
Bridgeport,  Ct. ; Belchertown  Grade  8,  Oxford,  Mass.; 
Northfield  Grammar  School,  R.  I.;  Payne  & Whitney 
School,  R.  I.;  Boylston,  Grade  8;  Athen’s  Girl  Travel 
Club,  Athens,  Ala.;  Mahopac,  N.  Y.,  8th  Grade;  Bourne, 
8th  Grade;  Granby  High  School;  Bartlet  School,  Haver- 
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hill;  Beverly  Farms;  Roxbury  Boy  Scouts;  Malden 
School  School  Children;  Y.  M,  C.  A.,  New  York  City; 
East  Boston  Ctr. ; Boston  University;  Group  from  the 
West;  Dorchester  Day  Camp;  Trinity  Day  Camp,  East 
Boston;  Drevel  (Pa.)  Girl  Scouts;  Greater  Boston 
Academy;  8th  Grade,  Auburn,  Mass.;  Dalton  School, 
Dalton,  N.  Y.;  Railway  Mail  Service;  Pembroke  Junior 
High,  Pembroke;  Attleboro,  5th  Grade;  Hugh  O’Brien 
School,  Roxbury;  Poly  Prep  Country  Day  School;  Wil- 
mington High  School;  Meridan  (Ct.)  High  School; 
Bouve  Tufts  College,  Boston;  Grade  4,  Newton,  and 
Mexico  City. 

A different  sign  in  connection  with  our  museum  pieces 
has  helped  the  visitor  and  made  the  exhibits  much  more 
attractive.  We  do  not  have  a catalogue,  as  the  cost  is 
prohibitive  because  of  a continual  change  of  items.  Under 
these  conditions  it  is  very  essential  that  everything  be 
carefully  marked.  We  have  had  signs,  some  typewritten, 
some  in  long  hand  and  others  in  amateur  hand  lettering. 
Now  we  are  securing  cards  of  practically  uniform  size 
with  lettering  by  an  expert.  When  the  lettering  is  com- 
pleted a plastic  card  is  made,  giving  a handsome  sign  and 
one  that  may  be  washed  where  there  is  an  occasion.  Mr. 
Lufkin,  one  of  our  Directors,  is  doing  the  lettering  for 
us  without  charge. 

One  of  the  inquiries  from  the  West  was  that  of  a son 
of  Darius  Cobb,  an  artist  of  the  past  generation.  The 
father  had  painted  Major  Daniel  Simpson  and  his  famous 
drum,  and  the  son  wanted  the  story.  We  have  the  paint- 
ing of  this  noted  character,  who  drummed  his  way  through 
life  for  some  seventy  years,  beginning  this  career  in  the 
War  of  1812.  The  drum  which  we  also  possess,  was  that 
of  John  Robbins  who  beat  it  in  the  War  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. It  came  direct  from  Robbins  to  Simpson  who  had 
known  him  well.  Both  the  portrait  and  the  drum  came 
to  us  from  Simpson. 

The  Bostonian  Society  is  not  selfish  in  the  use  of  its 
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assembly  room  and  welcomes  kindred  organizations  to 
hold  meetings  here.  No  admission  charge  can  be  made 
as  our  rooms  must  always  be  open  to  the  public.  The 
Wedgwood  Club  avails  itself  of  this  opportunity  now 
as  some  other  organizations  have  done  in  the  past. 

The  City  of  Boston  made  us  a part  of  its  Christmas 
illumination  and  furnished  a tree  for  our  balcony,  candles 
for  our  windows  and  even  lit  up  our  tower.  Fourth  of 
July  was  celebrated  as  usual  with  the  reading  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  from  the  balcony  to  an 
assembled  throng  in  the  square.  The  reader  was  Harvey 
Tattelbaum  of  the  Boston  Latin  School. 

One  of  our  custodians,  Mr.  William  H.  Sheridan,  who 
had  served  us  for  many  years  was  forced  to  retire.  He 
is  missed  by  all  of  us  who  knew  him.  He  has  been  re- 
placed by  William  H.  Quain,  who  has  always  been  inter- 
ested in  awakening  boys  and  girls  along  historic  lines 
and  who  has  a good  knowledge  of  historic  Boston.  He 
therefore  fits  well  into  our  organization. 

Our  monthly  meetings  for  the  most  part  have  been 
well  attended,  the  speakers  presented  matters  of  interest 
and  the  members  who  attended  were  pleased  with  their 
efforts  according  to  reports  that  have  come  to  the  Clerk. 

The  speakers  and  their  subjects  were  as  follows: 

January  17:  Annual  Meeting;  “Modern  Architecture 
and  Boston”  by  Jan  Reiner. 

February  20  : “The  Bridges  of  the  Charles”  by  Captain 
Frederick  L.  Oliver. 

March  20 : “The  Enemy  within  Industry, — Commun- 
ism,” by  Elliott  Earl. 

April  17 : “Modern  Design  for  Living,”  Boston  today 
and  yesterday,  by  Frank  W.  Dunham. 

May  15:  “Boston  Contemporary  Authors”  by  Miss 
Olive  Enslen-Tinder. 

October  16:  “America’s  First  Iron  Works”  by  Roland 
Robbins. 
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November  20:  “Col.  David  Mason”  a paper  written 
by  Susan  Smith  on  the  life  of  her  father,  read  by  Carroll 
B.  Hills. 

December  18:  “Of  Yankee  Granite,”  the  story  of  the 
building  of  Bunker  Hill  Monument  by  E.  H.  Cameron. 

The  Clerk  extends  a word  of  thanks  to  the  custodians 
who  have  rendered  faithful  service  throughout  the  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

James  L.  Bruce,  Clerk 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  LIBRARY 

To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  The  Bostonian  Society: 

The  most  notable  acquisition  to  our  library  has  been 
a 24  volume  set  of  the  Journals  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress which  met  in  Carpenter’s  Hall,  Philadelphia,  Sept. 
5,  1774.  The  Massachusetts  representatives  were 

Thomas  Cushing,  Samuel  Adams,  John  Adams,  and 
Robert  Treat  Paine.  The  gift  came  to  us  from  the 
Massachusetts  Bar  Association  through  Mr.  Frank  W. 
Grinnell. 

Other  gift  books  are  as  follows: 

The  Town  of  Roxbury  by  Francis  S.  Drake  from 
Herbert  G.  Porter. 

Slavery  by  William  E.  Channing  from  Nathaniel  C. 
Nash. 

Colonial  Society  of  Massachusetts’  Publications,  Vol. 
35  from  the  Society. 

Journals  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Vol.  26  from  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

Volumes  I,  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  and  VII  of  our  own  Publica- 
tions from  Susan  Williams. 

Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Boston  Fire  Department, 
1917  from  Miss  Mary  T.  Sawyer. 
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Quinquennial  Catalogue  of  the  Roxbury  Latin  School 
from  the  School. 

The  State  House,  1905  edition,  from  J.  Francis 
Driscoll. 

Washington  Historical  Buttons  from  John  G.  Weld. 

Pamphlets:  Dedication  of  the  West  Roxbury  Monu- 
ment; Arnold’s  March  from  Cambridge  to  Quebec;  Col. 
John  Brown  of  Pittsfield;  and  Fort  Ticonderoga  from 
John  G.  Weld. 

Tales  of  the  Observer — The  story  of  Jordan  Marsh 
Company,  from  the  Company. 

The  following  books  were  purchased: 

John  Smibert,  by  Henry  Wilder  Foote. 

Thomas  Pownall,  by  John  A.  Shutz. 

History  of  the  New  England  Female  College. 

The  Concord  Fight,  by  Ensign  Jeremy  Lister. 

The  most  difficult  problem  which  faces  the  Committee 
on  the  Library  is  that  of  shelving  for  our  increasing  col- 
lection. For  some  time  books  have  been  stored  on  the 
third  floor  which  is  very  inconvenient.  During  the  past 
year  some  additional  shelf  space  has  been  developed  in 
the  basement.  It  is  not  an  ideal  arrangement  by  any 
means  but  it  helps  the  situation  in  some  degree  and  makes 
the  books  more  readily  available  for  research  purposes. 
This  problem  will  continue  under  review  by  the  Com- 
mittee with  the  hope  of  further  improvements. 

Our  Library  is  meeting  a definite  need.  To  the  research 
scholar  in  Boston  history  it  means  the  books  on  a given 
subject  are  together  and  therefore  immediately  available 
without  a tedious  search  as  might  be  the  case  in  a public 
library.  To  the  casual  inquirer  the  very  complete  cover- 
age of  Boston  subjects  means  that  if  anything  has  been 
published  on  the  desired  item,  we  can  as  a rule  put  him 
in  touch  with  the  publication.  The  use  of  our  Library 
increases  as  our  citizens  discover  the  extent  of  our 
collection. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

T.  Temple  Pond,  Chairman 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 


FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  DECEMBER  31,  1951 
TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOSTONIAN  SOCIETY 


ASSETS 

Fund  assets: 

Bonds,  at  cost  (market  value  $104,741),  Schedule  A-l  .... 
Stocks,  at  cost  (market  value  $159,946),  Schedule  A-l  .... 


Saving's  bank  deposits,  Schedule  A-l  

Cash  in  bank  and  on  hand  $10,116.98 

Less:  Amount  withheld  for  social  security 

and  income  taxes ; 111.52 


Exhibit  A 

$109,584.17 

102,179.34 

3,840.87 


10,005.46 


Total  Fund  Assets 


$225,609.84 


FUNDS 


Funds,  Schedule  A-2: 

Life  memberships  $ 61,126.79 

Gifts  and  beauests,  restricted  32,984.34 

Unrestricted  funds  131,498.71 


Total  Funds  $225,609.84 


STATEMENT  OF  INCOME  AND  EXPENSE — EXHIBIT  B 


Income: 

Interest  on  bonds,  Schedule  A-l  $ 3,396.36 

Dividends  on  stocks,  Schedule  A-l  7,362.80 

Savings  bank  interest,  Schedule  A-l  91.22 

Annual  dues  2,655.00 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  1,500.00 

Sales  of  souvenirs  592.45 

Miscellaneous  income  223.71 

Donations  209.00 


Total  income  $16,030.54 

Expense: 

Salaries  $10,237.23 

Rooms  maintenance 1,155.13 

Stationery,  printing,  and  postage 805.41 

Library  127.40 

Meetings  and  special  exhibits  395.00 

Rent  100.00 

Insurance  467.57 

Pay  roll  taxes  93.01 

Accounting  and  audit  175.00 

Miscellaneous  1,714.08 


Total  expense $15,269.83 


Excess  of  Income  over  Expense,  Schedule  A-2 $ 760.71 
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FUNDS — SCHEDULE  A-2 
LIFE  MEMBERSHIPS 


Balance,  January  1,  1951  $ 60,255.21 

Add:  25  life  memberships  at  $30  each  $ 750.00 

Allocation  of  gain  on  sale  of  securities  -..  121.58  871.58 


Balance,  December  31,  1951,  Exhibit  A .$  61,126.79 


GIFTS  AND  BEQUESTS,  RESTRICTED 

Balance,  January  1,  1951  $ 32,887.98 

Add:  Distribution  made  by  New  England  Trust  Company 

to  James  Lyman  Whitney  Library  Fund 130.39 

Allocation  of  gain  on  sale  of  securities 65.97 


Less:  Anonymous  gift  transferred  to  income 
and  expended  


$ 


196.36 

100.00 


96.36 


Balance,  December  31,  1951,  Exhibit  A 


$ 32,984.34 


Made  up  of: 

Jacob  Bancroft  Bequest  $ 1,500.00 

Boston  Memorial  Association  . ...  1,179.51 

George  T.  Cruft  Bequest  1,000.00 

James  F.  Hunnewell  Memorial  1,000.00 

Laura  N.  Marrs  Bequest 15,000.00 

Samuel  E.  Sawyer  Bequest  4,610.87 

Fanny  M.  Stockford  Bequest  4,273.34 

James  Lyman  Whitney  Library  Fund  3,118.17 


$31,681.89 

Add:  Net  profit  on  disposal  of  investments  1,302.45 


$32,984.34 


UNRESTRICTED  FUNDS 

Balance,  January  1,  1951  $130,475.55 

Add:  Excess  of  income  over  expense.  Exhibit  B $ 760.71 

Allocation  of  gain  on  sale  of  securities  262.45  1,023.16 


Balance,  December  31,  1951,  Exhibit  A $131,498.71 


' 
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Unrestricted  funds  include  the  following  gifts  and 
bequests : 


Robert  C.  Billings  Bequest  $ 3,000.00 

Elizabeth  B.  Brown  Bequest 500.00 

► Edward  I.  Browne  Bequest 1,000.00 

George  O.  Carpenter  Bequest  1,000.00 

William  O.  Comstock  Bequest  500.00 

Henry  W.  Cunningham  Gift  1,000.00 

Benjamin  H.  Dewing  Memorial  100.00 

John  W.  Farwell  Gift  1,500.00 

John  W.  Farwell  Bequest  3,000.00 

Curtis  Guild  Memorial  1,000.00 

Courtenay  Guild  Gift  1,000.00 

Courtenay  Guild  Bequest  10,000.00 

Estate  of  Sarah  L.  Guild  5,000.00 

Susan  Minns  Bequest  25,000.00 

Grenville  H.  Norcross  Gift 1,000.00 

Grenville  H.  Norcross  Bequest 25,000.00 

Lucy  A.  Norcross  Centennial  Memorial  1,000.00 

Otis  Norcross  Centennial  Memorial  1,000.00 

Catherine  P.  Perkins  Bequest  4,000.00 

Caroline  F.  Sanborn  Bequest  2,000.00 

• Alice  E.  Sias  Bequest  2,000.00 

Joseph  H.  Stickney  Bequest  1,000.00 

Joseph  C.  Storey  Bequest 2,000.00 

William  B.  Trask  Bequest " 500.00 

Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Jr.,  Bequest  3,000.00 

Anonymous  540.00 


Respectfully  Submitted,  Ralph  M.  Eastman,  Treasurer 

CERTIFICATE  OF  AUDITORS 
To  the  Officers  and  Directors  of  The  Bostonian  Society: 

We  have  prepared  from  the  financial  books  and  records 
of  THE  BOSTONIAN  SOCIETY  which  we  have  kept 
for  the  year  1951,  the  accompanying  exhibits  and 
schedules. 

We  have  verified  cash  balances  and  investments  by 
direct  correspondence  with  the  banks,  and  have  accounted 
for  all  income  due  from  investments  during  the  year. 

Income  for  the  year  1951  exceeded  expense  by  $760.7 1 , 
as  compared  with  an  excess  of  expense  over  income  for 
the  preceding  year  of  $1,006.41.  This  was  the  result 
of  a saving  in  expense  of  $1,393.40  (principally  in  the 
item  of  restoration  expense),  and  an  increase  in  income 
of  $373.72. 

In  our  opinion,  the  accompanying  statements  present 
fairly  the  financial  condition  of  the  Society  at  December 
31,  1951,  and  the  results  of  its  operations  for  the  year 
then  ended.  Charles  F.  Rittenhouse  & Company 
February  19,  1952  Certified  Public  Accountants 
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THE  OLD  WHARVES  OF 

BOSTON 

This  article  is  based  on  a paper  prepared  by  Col.  Frank 
H.  Forbes  several  years  ago.  The  statements  made  may 
be  regarded  as  source  material  for  they  are  the  recollec- 
tions of  his  early  manhood.  The  period  covered  is  from 
1840  to  1860  the  first  part  of  which  includes  the  approach 
to  the  climax  of  Boston’s  commerce  and  the  latter  part 
to  its  culmination.  The  article  deals  with  commercial 
wharves  only. 

In  1841,  Boston,  so  far  as  the  extent  and  variety  of 
its  commerce  was  concerned,  had  no  equal  among  the 
cities  of  the  United  States.  There  was  no  quarter  of 
the  civilized,  or  uncivilized  globe,  in  which  the  enterprise, 
energy,  and  pluck  of  a Boston  merchant  and  a Boston 
shipmaster,  did  not  find  an  entrance,  or  from  wrhich  a 
wealth  of  commerce  did  not  return.  For  more  than  twenty 
years,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  as  well 
as  other  business  centres,  depended  largely  upon  Boston 
for  the  products  of  far  off  countries.  With  many  of  the 
leading  ports  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  South  America, 
the  West  India  Islands,  and  the  West  Coast,  Boston 
fairly  had  the  monopoly  of  trade. 

The  long  stretch  of  Boston’s  improved  water  front, 
with  its  spacious  wharves  and  docks,  was  the  natural  out- 
come of  this  commercial  enterprise.  Boston  had  just 
reason  for  being  proud  of  her  wrharves  and  docks,  and 
the  magnificent  warehouses  pertaining  thereto;  and  she 
was  proud  of  them. 

No  port  from  the  capes  of  Florida,  to  Casco  Bay  could 
boast  of  such  wharves  and  docks.  Before  the  filling  of 
South  Cove,  the  wharf  and  dock  property  represented 
fully  one-fifth  of  the  area  of  old  Boston.  From  what  is 
now  South  Boston  bridge  on  the  South,  to  Charles  River 
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bridge  on  the  North,  was  an  unbroken  water  front  avail- 
able for  wharf  and  dock  purposes. 

Starting  from  the  South,  the  first  wharf  was  Wales 
Wharf,  leading  off  from  Sea  Street,  with  its  quaint  and 
venerable  looking  block  of  stone  warehouses.  This  was 
the  property  of  T.  B.  Wales  & Co.,  then,  and  for  years, 
one  of  the  leading  firms  in  Boston,  having  foreign  con- 
nections, as  well  as  being  large  ship  owners.  This  wharf 
was  exclusively  used  by  them. 

Then  came  Russia  Wharf,  a famous  wharf,  owned  by 
the  Inches.  This  was  largely  utilized  for  foreign  trade. 
Then  came  Liverpool  and  Fort  Hill  Wharves,  the  latter 
. for  years  was  the  terminal  point  for  vessels  from  the 
British  Provinces.  Next  North  was  Arch  Wharf.  This 
was  largely  devoted  to  the  West  India  trade,'  and  trade 
with  the  Provinces.  It  had  some  notable  occupants  in 
its  day,  such  as  Chas.  Cole,  Thos.  Tremlett,  Sheafe  and 
Melledge. 

Foster’s  Wharf,  or  Wharves,  came  next;  there  were 
two  of  them,  North  and  South.  This  wharf,  or  rather 
these  wharves,  did  their  largest  business  under  the  occu- 
pancy of  John  H.  Pearson  & Co.  They  were  large  ship 
owners,  and  had  an  extensive  foreign  trade,  particularly 
with  Europe.  Pearson  had  a long  lease.  He  started  a 
line  of  packets  for  Philadelphia,  and  later,  one  for  New 
Orleans.  The  latter  line  was  composed  of,  (what  was 
considered  at  that  period)  four  large  ships,  built  at 
Medford,  expressly  for  packet  service,  the  NORFOLK, 
SUFFOLK,  MIDDLESEX  and  ESSEX.  But  neither 
line  was  successful.  Pearson’s  lease  terminated  Sept.  30th, 
1845,  when  he  took  a ten  years  lease  of  Long  Wharf. 
The  last  large  ships  that  loaded  there,  were  the  LOCH- 
INVAR  for  New  Orleans,  and  the  MICHIGAN  for 
Mobile.  Pearson  did  not  make  a fortune  out  of  his 
lease.  Parties  who  knew  Foster’s  Wharf  in  1844,  would 
hardly  recognize  it  as  it  was  fifty  years  later. 

Rowe’s  Wharf  has  a very  interesting  history,  and  was 
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the  only  large  wharf  south  of  Union  Street,  that  was  not 
shorn  of  its  proportions  by  the  improvement  consequent 
upon  the  laying  out  of  Atlantic  Ave.  This  was  a corpo- 
ration. The  principal  stockholders,  as  well  as  occupants 
being  the  Richardsons  and  the  Cunninghams,  large  im- 
porters of  fruit  and  other  products  from  the  south  of 
Europe.  The  Cunninghams  owned  the  one  time  famous 
mail  packet,  the  brig  HARBINGER,  running  between 
Fayal  and  Boston.  She  was  for  years  one  of  the  features 
of  the  wharf.  The  wharf  did  a large  transient  business, 
and  its  management  was  very  popular  with  ship  owners 
and  ship  masters.  In  1848  Allen  & Weltch  took  a long 
lease  of  this  wharf,  and  transferred  their  lines  of  South- 
ern packets  thence  from  Commercial  wharf.  During  their 
tenure,  the  wTharf  did  an  immense  and  profitable  business. 

Next  comes  India  Wharf,  the  first  in  order  going 
north  of  the  grand  old  wharves  of  Boston,  incorporated 
in  1808.  The  East  India  business  was  largely  represented 
by  the  occupants  of  the  respective  stores.  In  1844,  there 
were  the  Austins,  the  Parkmans,  the  Lymans,  and  the 
Wiggleworths.  The  West  India  trade  was  represented 
by  Benj.  Burgess  & Sons,  Philo  S.  Shelton,  Atkins  & Free- 
man, Homer  & Sprague.  Other  foreign  trades  were 
represented  by  Boardman  & Pope,  Gardner  & Co.,  John 
L.  Gardner,  Michael  Simpson,  Winsor  Fay,  R.  B.  Storer. 
N.  F.  Cunningham  & Co.,  the  leading  cotton  merchants 
of  Boston,  were  there  for  years.  Not  the  least  important 
occupant  was  old  Sam  Prince,  the  sail-maker.  The  wharf- 
age income  mainly  accrued  from  the  occupants  of  stores, 
but  the  wharf  did  a large  transient  business.  Its  annual 
income  from  all  sources  was  not  much  less  than  $40*000. 

The  East  side  of  India  Street,  from  India  Wharf,  was 
pratically  a wharf  for  its  entire  length.  Here  were  to 
be  found  regular  packets  between  Boston  and  New  York, 
Hartford,  New  London,  Fairhaven,  New  Bedford  and 
Nantucket.  The  berth  adjoining  India  Wharf  was  gen- 
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erally  occupied  by  large  vessels  belonging  to  John  L. 
Gardner.  The  last  of  these  was  said  to  be  the  brig 
PLEIADES,  and  associated  with  her  is  the  fact  that  she 
was  sold  at  auction  by  Thos.  W.  Sears,  the  most  accom- 
plished auctioneer  of  his  day  in  Boston;  and  this  was  the 
last  sale  he  ever  made. 

The  Central  Wharf  and  Wet  Dock  Co.  was  chartered 
in  1815.  For  a great  many  reasons  Central  Wharf  was 
the  most  conspicuous  and  the  most  attractive  of  all  the 
old  Boston  wharves.  In  the  first  place  it  had  the  largest 
continuous  block  of  warehouses  in  the  country.  Its  docks 
on  the  North  and  South  side  were  continuous  from  India 
Street  to  the  channel.  Then  it  had  the  most  varied  com- 
merce. Its  merchants,  and  their  ships  and  cargoes,  repre- 
senting the  trade  and  products  of  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.  The  names  of  some  of  them  were  Perkins  & Co., 
Mark  Healey,  Samuel  C.  Gray,  Atkinson  & Rollins, 
Whitney,  Benj.  Bangs,  Bryant  & Sturgis,  Curtis  & Steven- 
son, Eager,  Kahler,  Ray  & Wheeler,  the  Foster’s,  Wm. 
F.  Weld  & Co.,  Wainwright  & Tappan,  Stanton,  Fiske 
& Nichols,  Joshua  Blake,  Barnard,  Adams  & Co.,  Wm. 
Worthington  & Co.,  J.  V.  Bacon,  Chandler,  Howard  & 
Co.,  Joseph  Ballisted,  Zacariah  Jellison,  Isaac  William- 
son, Herbert  C.  Hooper,  Hill  & Chamberlain,  Fiske  & 
Rice,  H.  & R.  Williams,  Greeley  & Guild.  The  Mediter- 
ranean trade  was  a prominent  feature,  and  there  was 
scarcely  a day  in  the  year  that  a vessel  from  one  or  more 
of  the  Mediterranean  ports  was  not  discharging.  The 
Mediterranean  fleet  itself  was  conspicuous,  comprising 
some  of  the  finest  clippers  afloat,  like  the  NAUTILUS, 
the  MARTHA  WASHINGTON,  the  EMMA  ISA- 
DORA, and  the  GRIFFIN. 

The  fruit  season  was  a very  interesting  one,  particu- 
larly to  the  boys  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons. 
Two-thirds  of  the  length  on  the  South  side  would  be 
represented  by  alternate  cargoes  of  oranges  and  lemons, 
figs  and  raisins.  Central  Wharf  had  two  features,  per- 
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manent  the  year  round;  huge  piles  of  trimstone  on  the 
South  side,  and  dyewoods  on  the  North.  * 

Commercial  Street  from  Long  Wharf  to  Commercial 
Wharf,  like  India  Street,  was,  on  the  East  side,  practic- 
ally a wharf,  and  about  the  busiest  locality  in  Boston. 
First  there  was  City  Wharf,  the  outcome  of  the  genius 
of  the  older  Quincy,  and  a part  of  the  original  Market 
Scheme.  Then  came  Mercantile  Wharf,  the  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia  and  Eastern  packet  piers.  In  1832  City 
Wharf  was  leased  for  a period  of  twenty  years  to  a syn- 
dicate of  whom  Wm.  B.  Reynolds  was  the  head;  later  the 
lease  was  transferred  to  the  Market  Bank,  who  held  it 
till  the  property  was  sold  by  the  City  in  1852.  The  stores 
were  included  in  the  lease.  It  was  immensely  profitable 
for  the  Bank.  The  sale  of  this  property  at  public  auction 
in  Faneuil  Hall,  in  1852,  will  long  be  remembered. 

Mercantile  Wharf,  and  the  adjoining  piers,  at  the 
period  of  this  article,  was  under  lease  to  Horace  Scudder 
& Co.  The  packet  lines  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more, and  Washington,  represented  fully  a hundred  sail 
of  vessels,  barques,  brigs,  and  schooners,  and  a large  por- 
tion of  this  fleet  centered  in  this  locality.  The  sailing  days 
were  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  and  on  these  days, 
especially  during  what  was  known  as  the  packet  season, 
Commercial  Street  was  almost  impassable.  Commercial 
Street  was  practically  the  centre  of  the  grain  trade,  and 
fifteen  or  twenty  vessels  would  be  discharging  their  car- 
goes all  the  time. 

The  entrance  from  the  harbor  to  the  upper  North  side 
of  Long  Wharf  to  City  Wharf,  Mercantile  Wharf,  and 
the  piers,  was  between  Commercial  and  T Wharves, 
through  a series  of  channels,  having  very  much  the  ap- 


* Col.  Forbes  in  his  article  inserts  at  this  place  the  story  of  two  -wharves, 
Long  and  Brimmer's  T which  have  an  important  place  in  Boston  history. 
Their  story  is  given  in  detail  in  the  Proceedings  of  1948  and  is  not  repeated 
here. 
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pearance  of  the  canals  of  Venice.  The  entering  and 
departing  of  this  great  fleet  was  one  of  the  most  exciting 
and  interesting  sights  one  ever  beheld.  This  was  before 
the  days  of  steam  tugs,  when  vessels  of  any  description 
from  a ship  to  a sloop,  used  to  beat  in  and  out  the  harbor, 
and  yet  a whole  fleet  would  pass  in  between  Commercial 
Wharf  and  T Wharf,  under  full  sail,  and  not  let  go  a 
halyard  till  the  berth  at  pier  or  wharf  was  reached. 

Granite  Wharf,  or  Commercial,  was  the  first  of  the 
new  North  End  structures,  and  far  exceeded  anything  of 
the  kind  in  Boston  for  its  imposing  massiveness.  The  old 
wharves  were  largely  depleted  of  tenants  to  furnish  oc- 
cupants. The  East  India  trade,  the  South  American  trade, 
Coast  of  Africa,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Mediterranean, 
North  of  Europe,  the  West  India  Islands,  and  the  Span- 
ish main,  were  represented  by  such  firms  as  Bryant  & 
Sturgis,  Robert  G.  Shaw  & Co.,  Daniel  C.  Bacon,  Henry 
Oxnard,  Enoch  Train  & Co.,  B.  C.  Clarke  & Co.,  Wm. 
Perkins,  Bates  & Thaxton,  Barnard,  Adams  & Co.,  Sec- 
comb,  Bartlett  & Co.,  Hunnewell  & Pierce,  the  Nicker- 
son’s, P.  & S.  Sprague,  Ezra  Weston,  and  so  on.  It  was 
a high-toned  wharf  in  those  days,  and  if  a fishing  smack, 
or  a lobster  boat,  stuck  its  nose  into  the  dock,  it  would 
have  been  fired  out  instanter. 

But  it  was  some  years  later  that  the  climax  of  wharf 
building  was  reached.  A syndicate  headed  by  Robert  G. 
Shaw,  John  Brown,  and  Ammi  C.  Lombard,  in  the  middle 
thirties,  purchased  the  old  Lewis,  Spear,  and  Hancock 
Wh  arves,  and  started  the  enterprise  of  building  the  new 
Lewis  Wharf.  It  was  at  the  period  of  wildest  speculation 
throughout  the  Country,  and  of  course  the  enterprise  was 
in  advance  of  the  times.  The  three  parties  named,  sunk 
nearly  $50,000  each  in  the  undertaking.  But  when  com- 
pleted, it  stood  forth  as  the  crowning  glory  of  commercial 
Boston.  The  docks  and  wharf  were  spacious,  but  far 
beyond  these  was  the  magnificent  block  of  solid  granite 
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warehouses,  that  far  surpassed  anything  of  the  kind  in 
the  United  States,  if  not  in  the  world.  It  soon  attracted 
immigration  from  the  older  wharves,  and  some  of  the 
wealthiest  of  Boston  merchants  took  possession  bringing 
with  them  their  large  fleet  of  magnificent  ships:  Benj. 
Bangs,  then  at  the  head  of  the  Valparaiso  trade,  John 
Brown  & Co.,  Wm.  Appleton  & Co.,  then  in  the  China 
and  East  India  trade,  Enoch  Train  & Co.,  who  possibly 
contemplated  his  line  of  Liverpool  packets,  Sampson  & 
Tappan,  Lombard  & Whitman,  Isaac  Winslow  & Sons, 
Ammi  C.  Lombard  & Co.,  Fairfield,  Lincoln  & Co.,  John 
D.  Gardner.  Lewis  Wharf  reached  its  greatness  during 
the  decades  1840-1850,  1850-1860.  It  was  during  the 
first  decade  that  Train  established  his  Liverpool  line, 
composed  of  the  finest  ships  that  ever  entered  or  sailed 
from  the  port  of  Boston.  In  the  second  decade  Glidden  & 
Williams  started  their  famous  line  of  clippers  for  San 
Francisco. 

Wharves  north  from  Lewis  were  the  Old  Eastern 
Railroad  Wharf,  Sargent’s  Wharf,  May’s  Wharf,  or 
Union  Wharf,  Lincoln’s  Wharf,  the  old  Marine  railway, 
a distinctive  feature  of  Boston’s  commerce,  Battery 
Wharf,  Constitution,  Aspinwall’s,  Fiske’s,  Comer’s,  Rip- 
ley’s, Grey’s,  Bartlett’s,  South  and  North  Wharves, 
Clapp’s  Wharf,  Brown’s  Wharf,  and  Vinal’s.  All  these 
• wharves  were  important  features  in  the  commerce  of 
Boston  during  the  period  mentioned.  The  wdiarves  gave 
character  to  the  merchants,  and  the  merchants  gave  char- 
acter to  the  wharves. 

In  the  1840’s  the  average  citizen,  clerk,  schoolboy,  and 
laborer,  could  distinguish  the  merchant  who  did  business 
on  the  wharf,  from  any  other  class.  He  would  come  down 
in  the  morning,  stop  at  the  Post  Office  in  the  Old  State 

House,  obtain  his  mail  and  go  to  Topliff’s  Reading  Room 
on  the  first  floor  to  read  it,  or,  when  the  Exchange  was 
built,  he  got  his  letters  at  the  Post  Office  there  and  went 
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to  the  News  Room  overhead  to  digest  them,  then 
down  State  Street,  turning  through  Merchants  Row,  or 
Commercial  Street,  to  the  North-End  wharves,  or 
through  Kilby,  Broad,  and  India  Streets,  to  the  South- 
End  wharves,  and  at  noon  return  by  the  same  ways  to 
high  ’Change  on  State  Street.  The  merchant’s  counting 
room  and  warehouse  then  were  where  his  ships  came  in, 
and  he  personally  supervised  their  loading  and  unloading. 

Our  wharves  then  were  in  every  truth  water  parks  for 
the  people,  and  contained  no  end  of  object  lessons.  On 
pleasant  Sundays  whole  families  resorted  thither.  On 
holidays  or  special  gala  occasions,  they  were  immensely 
attractive;  each  vied  with  the  other.  Every  description 
of  craft,  from  a sloop  to  a full  rigged  ship,  was  rich  in 
the  display  of  canvas  and  bunting.  It  was  a picture  that 
at  this  date  can  be  more  easily  imagined  than  described. 

The  Wharfingers  were  men  of  no  mean  standing  with 
the  merchants  and  ship  owners.  They  bore  the  same 
relative  position  to  Wharf  corporations  that  today  Gen- 
eral Managers  bear  to  Railroad  corporations.  Maccey 
of  Rowe’s;  Brown  of  India;  Blaney  of  Central;  Loring 
of  Long;  Parker  of  City;  Hersey  of  Commercial;  Davi- 
son of  Lewis;  Pierce  of  Union;  Homer  of  Battery;  El- 
well  of  Constitution;  Wilder  of  Comey’s;  Redding  of 
Brown’s,  were  autocrats  in  their  way,  and  from  their 
decision  there  was  no  appeal. 

The  first  break  in  our  continuous  wrater  front  was  in 
the  thirties,  when  the  dock  between  Central  and  Long 
was  taken  for  the  Custom  House.  The  next  in  the  fifties, 
when  City  Wharf  was  sold,  and  when  the  Mercantile 
Wharf  block  and  the  State  Street  block  were  built.  The 
last  in  the  sixties,  when  Atlantic  Avenue  was  constructed; 
then  and  forever  departed  the  traditional  glory  of  the 
old  wharves  of  Boston. 
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THE  BRIDGES 
OF  THE  CHARLES 

A paper  read  in  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  Old  State 
House  at  a meeting  of  The  Bostonian  Society 
February  20 y 1951 

By  Capt.  Frederick  L.  Oliver 
United  States  Navy,  (Retired) 

Early  voyagers  who  visited  the  mouth  of  the  Charles 
found  a wide  estuary  which  gave  promise  of  the  river 
being  a useful  stream.  As  they  did  not  venture  far 
upstream,  they  carried  away  impressions  such  as  Captain 
John  Smith  entered  in  his  notes  when  he  wrote,  “The 
River  doth  pearce  many  daies  iourneis  the  intralles  of 
that  Countrey.” 

In  those  days  as  now,  the  Charles  narrowed  within 
a few  miles  of  its  mouth,  and  soon  became  little  more 
than  a creek.  Had  its  early  visitors  been  sufficiently 
interested  in  exploring  the  stream,  their  concept  of  a 
mighty  river  with  possible  connections  with  a western 
ocean  would  quickly  have  been  lost  in  the  haphazard 
meanderings  encountered. 

Crossing  any  part  of  the  upper  Charles  was  no  problem 
for  settlers  when  they  came.  It  was  narrow  and  there 
were  fords.  When  dry-shod  passage  was  essential,  a 
properly  felled  tree  provided  the  means  to  cross. 

The  earliest  extant  record  of  a span  over  the  Charles 
tells  of  a footbridge  which  in  1641  was  thrown  across 
the  milldam  at  the  falls  that  still  exist  in  Watertowm. 

The  account  goes  on  to  relate  that  several  years  later 
the  bridge  was  made  capable  of  carrying  a horse-drawn 
cart.  Both  of  these  bridges  imposed  tolls.  Apparently 
the  undertaking  was  a failure  as  the  project  was  aban- 
doned in  1648,  not  to  reappear  until  1716  when  the 
urge  of  convenience  for  an  increased  population  was 
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responsible  for  the  erection  of  a bridge  as  a county 
• responsibility. 

Traversing  the  broad  estuary  of  the  Charles  with  its 
extensive  mud  flats  was  a matter  quite  different  from 
upper  river  crossings,  and  for  years  small  craft  afforded 
the  only  means  of  passage.  A public  ferry  between  Cam- 
bridge and  the  south  bank  of  the  river  “where  the  road 
to  Roxbury  began,”  seems  to  have  been  established  in 
1631  with  a toll  of  one  pence  per  person.  Other  ferries 
soon  began  plying  the  Charles  between  Boston  and 
Charlestown,  and  elsewhere. 

At  an  early  date  the  General  Court  granted  Harvard 
College  a franchise  to  operate  a ferry.  This  gesture  of 
benevolence  for  a struggling  seat  of  learning  constantly 
pinched  for  funds,  was  destined  in  later  years  to  impose 
unforeseen  but  far-reaching  complications  when  applica- 
tions were  made  for  charters  to  bridge  the  Charles. 

In  time  the  north  shore  of  the  Charles  became  increas- 
ingly populous,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Cambridge 
which  then  centered  around  what  is  now  Harvard  Square. 
Considerable  traffic  from  the  north  and  west  flowed 
through  Cambridge. 

The  trip  to  Boston  was  inconvenient  under  favorable 
conditions,  and  almost  impossible  when  bad  weather  ob- 
tained. By  ferry  from  Cambridge  to  Brighton  and  on 
for  seven  and  a half  miles  through  Roxbury  and  over 
the  Neck  into  Boston  was  one  route.  The  other  route 
entailed  a trip  of  four  miles  on  the  Cambridge  side  fol- 
lowed by  a long  water  passage  across  the  estuary.  Horses 
seldom  could  be  ferried,  and  during  the  winter  ice  in  the 
river  frequently  brought  traffic  to  a halt. 

It  was  obvious  that  relief  could  be  afforded  by  a 
bridge,  and  following  years  of  alternate  agitation  and 
procrastination,  the  town  of  Cambridge  authorized  the 
expenditure  of  £200,  a very  considerable  sum  in  those 
days,  for  erecting  a bridge  over  the  Charles  at  the  foot 
of  what  is  now  Boylston  Street  in  Cambridge. 
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After  a delay  of  several  years,  the  “Great  Bridge” 
was  opened  to  traffic  in  1662.  This  structure,  by  modern 
standards  a very  modest  undertaking,  was  the  first  bridge 
of  consequence  built  in  America,  and  was  to  be  a source 
of  concern  to  the  tax  payers  for  the  next  100  years. 

When  this  bridge  was  built,  Newton,  Arlington,  and 
Lexington  were  parts  of  Cambridge,  and  shared  expenses 
in  connection  with  the  bridge  in  proportion  to  their  tax 
valuations.  For  a time  tolls  wTere  imposed,  but  they 
proved  unpopular  and  were  soon  discontinued.  Later 
when  the  towns  were  incorporated  as  separate  entities, 
they  were  required  to  share  in  the  cost  of  maintaining 
the  bridge,  Cambridge  eventually  assuming  one-third 
with  the  remainder  variously  apportioned. 

The  so  called  “Great  Bridge,”  although  considered  a 
wonderful  engineering  achievement  at  the  time  it  was 
erected,  was  an  elementary  structure  supported  on  crib- 
work.  It  was  carried  away  by  an  unusually  high  tide  in 
1685,  and  was  rebuilt  on  piling  in  1690. 

Disaster  again  visited  the  bridge  in  1733  when  it  was 
demolished  by  ice.  The  following  year  the  General  Court 
allocated  £300  toward  the  cost  of  replacing  the  structure. 
Subsequently  the  bridge  was  revamped  many  times,  the 
last  wooden  span  which  carried  a 32  foot  draw  and 
known  as  the  North  Harvard  Bridge,  being  completed 
in  1868. 

After  the  erection  of  the  Harvard  Stadium,  this  narrow 
bridge  became  a traffic  bottleneck  when  crowrds  attended 
athletic  events.  Relief  was  afforded  in  1913  when  the 
span  was  replaced  by  the  graceful  Anderson  Bridge. 

Had  one  lantern  appeared  in  the  belfry  of  the  Old 
North  Church  on  the  night  that  made  Paul  Revere 
famous,  it  would  have  meant  that  the  Cambridge  Bridge 
was  to  feel  the  clump  of  British  boots  as  the  ill  fated 
expedition  went  “by  land.” 

On  the  following  day,  however,  Red  Coats  hastening 
to  the  support  of  hard  pressed  comrades  then  retreating 
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from  Concord,  did  go  by  land  and  found  the  flooring 
removed  from  the  bridge.  But  the  thrifty  patriots  had 
carefully  piled  the  planking  on  the  Cambridge  side  in 
plain  view,  and  the  British  saved  them  the  trouble  of 
reinstallation  by  sending  men  over  the  stringpieces  to 
relay  the  floor. 

Lord  Percy,  the  commander  of  the  relief  force,  had 
anticipated  at  least  a partial  destruction  of  the  bridge, 
and  came  provided  with  repair  material,  so  the  contre- 
temps occasioned  by  the  activity  of  the  colonists  was 
immaterial. 

The  possibility  that  the  bridge  would  be  found  to  be 
impassable  on  his  return  very  probably  was  taken  into 
consideration  by  the  British  general  when  he  made  the 
decision  to  retreat  into  Charlestown  where  his  harried 
force  would  be  sure  of  protection  by  the  guns  of  his 
men-of-war. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  encountered  in  financ- 
ing the  Cambridge  Bridge,  the  possible  return  from  a 
toll-bridge  across  the  estuary  was  an  intriguing  challenge 
to  certain  cliques  with  and  without  the  means  for  further- 
ing such  ventures,  and  from  time  to  time  the  General 
Court  was  petitioned  for  authority  to  construct  such  a 
bridge.  These  applications  were  vigorously  opposed  by 
Harvard  College  officials  on  the  grounds  that  the  revenue 
from  its  ferry  would  suffer  through  competition  with  a 
bridge.  4 

The  further  objection  was  offered  that  the  ease  with 
which  Cambridge  could  be  reached  over  a bridge  from 
Boston  would  result  in  an  increased  number  of  visitors, 
with  consequent  interruption  of  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
by  the  students.  It  was  intimated,  without  reasons  there- 
fore being  given,  that  too  many  visitors  would  be  bad 
for  the  morals  of  students. 

Hardly  had  peace  come  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Revolution  when 
the  matter  of  Charles  River  bridges  emerged  as  a con- 
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troversial  question  destined  to  be  a political  football 
throughout  the  succeeding  three-quarters  of  a century. 

John  Hancock  and  his  associates  were  early  in  the 
field,  and  in  1785  obtained  from  the  General  Court  a 
franchise  for  a toll-bridge  to  connect  Charlestown  and 
Boston.  Under  the  terms  of  the  charter  the  bridge  was 
to  continue  as  a private  enterprise  for  40  years  and  then 
revert  to  the  Commonwealth. 

This  bridge,  known  as  the  Charles  River  Bridge  and 
located  on  the  approximate  site  of  the  present  Charles- 
town Bridge,  was  completed  in  seven  months,  being 
opened  for  use  on  June  17,  1786  with  much  pomp  and 
ceremony.* 

The  bridge  was  1470  feet  long,  42  feet  wide,  and 
rested  on  75  piers  of  oak  timber;  the  draw  was  30  feet 
wide,  and  there  was  also  a passage  6 feet  wide  on  either 
side  of  bridge  for  the  accomodation  of  foot  passengers. 
Forty  lamps  illuminated  the  bridge  at  night.  Major 
Samuel  Sewall  was  the  architect,  and  the  bridge  was 
constructed  by  Lemuel  Cox,  a master  workman. 

As  it  supplanted  a ferry  in  which  Harvard  held  an 
interest,  the  charter  provided  that  the  College  should 
receive  an  annual  payment  of  £200  from  the  bridge  au- 
thorities. 

Although  previous  experience  with  bridges  had  been 
so  unsatisfactory  financially  that  Hancock’s  venture  had 
many  skeptics,  the  Charles  River  Bridge  proved  to  be  a 
decidedly  lucrative  project  from  the  start.  When  150 
shares  of  stock  at  £100  each  had  been  taken,  the  sub- 
scription list  was  closed.  The  cost  of  construction  came 
to  only  $50,000,  leaving  a comfortable  reserve  in  the 
treasury  for  contingencies.  Some  idea  of  the  return  on 
the  investment  can  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  in 
1823  shares  were  quoted  at  $1550. 

Any  bonanza  of  that  caliber  was  bound  to  attract 


* A description  of  the  procession  at  the  opening  of  the  bridge  is  given  in 
The  Bostonian  Society  Publications,  Vol.  V,  first  series,  at  page  68. 
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competition,  and  the  Charles  River  Bridge  was  no  excep- 
tion. Undismayed  by  the  fact  that  John  Hancock  as  the 
then  Governor  of  Massachusetts  was  in  a position  to  make 
their  quest  a difficult  one,  Francis  Dana  and  other  equally 
influential  citizens,  petitioned  the  General  Court  in  1792 
for  authority  to  build  a bridge  between  Boston  and  the 
eastern  section  of  Cambridge. 

Only  half-hearted  opposition  was  offered  by  the 
Charles  River  Bridge  corporation  which  apparently  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  would  be  sufficient 
traffic  to  support  both  bridges,  and  another  bridge  com- 
pany might  prove  a welcome  ally  in  days  to  come.  The 
requested  charter  was  granted  and  the  West  Boston 
Bridge  was  built  on  a site  approximately  where  the  Long- 
fellow Bridge  is  now  located. 

This  charter  carried  a provision  for  the  bridge  and 
franchise  to  revert  to  the  Commonwealth  at  the  end  of 
40  years,  and  stipulated  the  payment  of  an  annuity  of 
£200  to  Harvard  College.  The  bridge,  together  with  a 
long  causeway  over  the  marsh  on  the  Cambridge  side, 
was  opened  to  the  public  on  November  23,  1793. 

When  completed,  the  bridge  was  proclaimed  a master- 
piece of  construction  “unexcelled  for  elegance  and  gran- 
deur,” but  by  1799  extensive  and  expensive  repairs  were 
necessary.  The  entire  understructure  of  pine  piles  was 
found  to  be  seriously  weakened  by  the  teredo,  a destruc- 
tive marine  borer.  Replacement  was  made  with  more 
resistant  oak  piling. 

Convenience  of  travel  and  communication  was  well 
served  by  this  structure,  and  it  contributed  in  great  meas- 
ure to  the  rapid  settlement  of  the  eastern  section  of  Cam- 
bridge. In  addition,  travellers  from  the  north  and  west 
bound  to  and  from  Boston,  brought  a great  deal  of  trade 
to  the  older  part  of  Cambridge. 

From  its  first  days  the  West  Boston  Bridge  Corpora- 
tion maintained  an  extensive  and  efficient  lobby  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  its  interests.  The  lobby  neglected 
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no  opportunity  to  originate  procedures  designed  to  bring 
the  travelling  public  to  the  toll-gate  of  its  bridge.  Among 
its  activities  was  a lively  concern  in  road  construction 
which  would  divert  traffic  from  the  route  into  Boston 
over  the  Neck  and  direct  it  to  the  bridge. 

In  1824  by  authority  granted  by  the  General  Court, 
the  West  Boston  Bridge  Corporation  built  the  first  West- 
ern Avenue  Bridge  and  a turnpike  from  its  Brighton  end 
into  Watertown,  which  was  maintained  as  a private  ven- 
ture until  the  bridge  was  sold  in  1858.  This  project  af- 
forded a direct  route  through  Cambridge  to  the  West 
Boston  Bridge  and  on  into  Boston,  to  compete  with  the 
road  over  the  Neck. 

The  Corporation  gave  Charles  Bulfinch  effective  co- 
operation in  carrying  out  his  pet  project  of  extending 
Charles  Street  from  the  Boston  Common  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  Boston  end  of  the  bridge,  and  lost  no  time  in  link- 
ing the  two  when  the  street  was  opened  in  1807. 

West  Boston  Bridge  Corporation’s  sinecure  was 
threatened  when  Andrew  Craigie,  a man  of  wealth  and 
influence,  applied  for  a charter  to  build  a bridge  which 
would  connect  Boston  and  the  Lechmere  section  of  Cam- 
bridge. Notwithstanding  the  objections  offered  by  the 
lobby,  which  was  staffed  by  counsel  of  ability  and  influ- 
ence, the  requested  franchise  was  granted  and  the  new 
bridge  went  into  use  on  August  13,  1809. 

The  charter,  like  its  predecessors,  provided  Harvard 
with  £200  a year.  In  fact  Harvard  had  ceased  to  object 
to  bridges  as  long  as  £200  annuities  went  into  its  coffers 
from  every  new  span,  and  the  College  had  actually 
afforded  the  Craigie  application  its  active  support. 

The  Craigie  Bridge,  sometimes  called  Canal  Bridge, 
was  erected  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Charles  River 
Dam  Bridge,  and  greatly  influenced  the  growth  and  pros- 
perity of  the  area  near  its  northern  end.  The  bridge 
proprietors  made  a handsome  profit  from  the  sale  of 
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land  in  the  vicinity,  and  both  of  the  Cambridge  bridges 
continued  to  be  successful  financially. 

When  the  West  Boston  Bridge  was  authorized,  the 
Charles  River  Bridge  authorities  shed  crocodile  tears 
over  the  anticipated  diminution  in  its  revenue  through 
competition,  and  succeeded  in  having  its  charter  extended 
to  run  for  70  years.  In  similar  manner  the  West  Boston 
Bridge  owners  secured  the  same  concession  when  con- 
fronted with  the  Craigie  project,  and  to  make  matters 
even  all  around,  the  latter’s  franchise  was  initially  granted 
for  a like  length  of  time. 

However,  none  of  the  charters  were  destined  to  run 
their  authorized  periods.  Already  there  was  opposition 
to  tolls  being  collected  by  a private  enterprise,  and  clamor 
over  the  matter  of  vested  rights.  The  extremely  profit- 
able Charles  River  Bridge  was  the  particular  target  for 
a coterie  of  Charlestown  citizens  which  was  determined 
to  resolve  the  vexatious  and  unpopular  question  of  tolls 
by  running  the  monopoly  out  of  business. 

This  group  took  the  bull  by  the  horns,  and  in  1823 
initiated  the  proposition  of  a new  bridge  which  would 
practically  parallel  the  existing  structure.  It  was  naively 
advanced  that  the  traffic  warranted  another  bridge.  That 
the  safe  and  convenient  accommodation  of  the  public 
would  be  served  thereby,  and  that  a second  bridge  would 
be  a guarantee  against  an  interruption  to  traffic  should  a 
draw  become  stuck  wrhile  open. 

Then  ensued  one  of  the  most  bitterly  contested  con- 
troversies of  the  day.  The  matter  came  before  the  Gen- 
eral Court  several  times.  It  was  vetoed  once  after  having 
mustered  sufficient  votes  to  pass  but  not  to  override  the 
veto.  Eventually,  under  the  pressure  of  public  opinion, 
the  charter  was  granted. 

The  enabling  act  authorizing  the  new  bridge  provided 
that  when  the  cost  of  construction  plus  five  per  cent  inter- 
est had  been  realized  from  tolls  collected,  the  structure 
would  revert  to  the  Commonwealth,  the  date,  however, 
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was  not  to  be  later  than  six  years  after  the  span  was 
opened  for  use.  It  was  further  enacted  that  annually 
the  new  bridge  would  pay  Harvard  one-half  of  the 
amount  which  it  had  been  receiving  from  the  Charles 
River  Bridge,  the  latter’s  payments  being  proportionately 
reduced.  Thus  Harvard  for  the  first  time  failed  to  profit 
from  the  construction  of  a new  bridge. 

Court  action  was  immediately  instituted  to  determine 
the  legality  of  the  new  franchise,  but  the  bridge  was 
hastened  to  completion  and  went  into  use  on  December 
25,  1828,  long  before  a final  ruling  had  been  rendered  by 
the  courts. 

Counsel  of  renown,  including  Daniel  Webster  and 
Lemuel  Shaw,  carried  the  case  involving  the  legal  phase 
of  the  franchise  through  the  State  Courts  and  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  where  a decision 
eventually  was  handed  down  adverse  to  the  contentions 
advanced  by  counsel  for  the  Charles  River  Bridge 
proprietors. 

The  new  span  was  built  on  the  site  presently  occupied 
by  the  Warren  Bridge,  and  as  it  was  somewhat  more 
conveniently  located  for  the  average  transient,  it  was 
soon  carrying  some  two-thirds  of  the  total  traffic  flowing 
over  the  river. 

In  1836  the  Warren  Bridge  was  transferred  to  the 
Commonwealth  and  made  free  from  tolls,  whereupon 
the  Charles  River  Bridge  was  placed  out  of  commission 
by  its  owners.  Later,  it  was  purchased  by  the  Common- 
wealth for  $25,000. 

When  confronted  with  the  need  for  heavy  appropria- 
tions for  effecting  bridge  repairs,  a harassed  General 
Court  reimposed  tolls  on  both  of  the  bridges  from  1841 
to  1843  and  again  between  1854  and  1858.  In  both 
instances  the  action  met  with  intense  public  dissatisfaction. 

The  present  Warren  and  Charlestown  bridges  were 
completed  in  1884  and  1900  respectively,  climaxing  a 
long  series  of  less  permanent  structures. 
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Either  the  proprietors  of  the  bridges  serving  the  Cam- 
bridge area  were  more  astute  politicians  or  those  who 
used  these  bridges  were  less  inimical  to  paying  toll  than 
were  their  Charlestown  contemporaries,  because  when 
a feeble  attempt  was  made  to  secure  free  bridges  in  1828 
there  was  no  result  other  than  controversy. 

The  same  question  was  revived  in  1836  when  the 
ironically  named  Hancock  Free  Bridge  Association  ob- 
tained a charter  authorizing  it  to  proceed  with  a scheme 
to  abolish  tolls.  However,  the  project  again  failed 
through  lack  of  public  interest. 

In  1846  a second  charter  wras  secured  which  empowered 
the  same  Association  to  purchase  the  two  Cambridge 
bridges  and  their  franchises,  and  then  to  maintain  them 
as  toll-bridges  until  a fund  of  $150,000,  over  and  above 
all  expenses  had  been  accumulated.  This  requirement  in- 
cluded paying  the  subscribers  for  their  stock  in  the  enter- 
prise with  six  per  cent  interest.  The  fund  and  the  bridges 
were  then  to  revert  to  the  Commonwealth  and  forever 
be  free  from  toll.  It  was  anticipated  that  the  income 
from  the  fund  would  take  care  of  the  future  expense  of 
upkeep. 

This  time  the  proposition  found  favor  with  the  public 
and  the  measure  was  adopted.  The  West  Boston  Bridge 
was  secured  for  $75,000  and  the  Craigie  Bridge  for 
$60,000.  Operations  under  the  auspices  of  the  Associa- 
tion showed  a profit  which  permitted  all  the  terms  of 
the  charter  to  be  met  by  January  30,  1858  when  the 
bridges  were  freed  of  toll  and  transferred  to  the  Com- 
monwealth, the  occasion  being  celebrated  by  parades, 
illuminations  and  other  demonstrations  of  public 
approval. 

For  Harvard,  however,  the  new  state  of  affairs  meant 
the  end  of  a long  series  of  payments  that  had  their  incep- 
tion almost  coincident  with  the  founding  of  the  institution. 

Craigie  Bridge  was  eventually  succeeded  by  the  present 
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Charles  River  Dam  Bridge,  which  was  erected  in  1908 
as  a part  of  the  project  that  produced  the  magnificent 
Charles  River  Basin.  This  improvement  eradicated  the 
extensive  mudflats,  long  an  offense  to  sight  and  smell. 

The  West  Boston  Bridge  continued  as  a wooden  struc- 
ture for  many  years.  In  1858  it  carried  the  first  local 
street  railway,  a mile  and  a half  stretch  between  West 
Cedar  Street  in  Boston  and  Central  Square  in  Cambridge. 

But  this  bridge  has  a more  interesting  claim  to  fame 
in  that  it  contributed  to  a poem  whose  fifteen  verses  have 
taxed  the  memories  of  untold  thousands  of  young 
Americans. 

It  is  related  that  Henry  W.  Longfellow  took  delight 
in  walking  across  the  West  Boston  Bridge.  His  journal 
for  March  12,  1839  states,  “Went  to  see  Vandenhoff 
perform  King  Lear.  As  I walked  over  the  bridge,  the 
rising  moon  shone  through  the  misty  air.  The  reflection 
of  the  stars  in  the  dark  water  looked  like  sparks  of  fire.” 

Here  we  have  the  germ  that  undoubtedly  developed 
into  the  poem  which  when  published  in  1845  was  titled 
“The  Bridge  Over  the  Charles,”  and  begins  with  the 
well  known  verse, 

“I  stood  on  the  bridge  at  midnight, 

As  the  clocks  were  striking  the  hour, 

And  the  moon  rose  o’er  the  city, 

Behind  the  dark  church-tower.” 

In  1898  the  present  bridge  was  authorized.  It  was 
placed  in  use  on  November  27,  1906  and  dedicated  the 
following  July  after  all  work  had  been  completed.  In 
February  1927  it  was  renamed  Longfellow  Bridge. 

The  original  design  of  the  bridge  calling  for  a draw 
met  with  serious  opposition.  There  was  relatively  little 
water  traffic  on  the  Charles,  the  few  existing  wharves 
handling  a minimum  amount  of  building  material  and 
fuel.  Draws  in  bridges  were  nuisances,  and  in  view  of 
the  ambitious  plans  under  consideration  for  the  improve- 
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ment  of  the  river  and  the  creation  of  an  esplanade,  it  was 
considered  a propitious  time  to  free  the  Charles  from 
commercial  traffic. 

This  was  a matter  that  required  Congressional  action. 
It  became  the  subject  of  considerable  controversy,  but 
eventually  the  day  was  won,  and  in  1900  a drawless 
structure  was  authorized. 

Another  span  to  benefit  from  the  same  legislation  was 
the  Harvard  Bridge.  This  bridge  wras  first  authorized 
in  1874,  but  the  project  remained  dormant  until  1882 
when  there  was  a reauthorization  with  a ten  year  time 
limit  attached. 

The  Harvard  Bridge  was  opened  for  use  in  September, 
1891  as  a drawbridge  with  a plank  decking.  By  1920 
automobile  traffic  had  increased  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  became  practically  impossible  to  maintain  the  wooden 
roadway  in  satisfactory  condition. 

Loose  planks  wffiich  made  a din  that  was  audible  for 
a considerable  distance,  wrere  referred  to  as  “xylophone 
boards”  by  exasperated  residents  in  the  vicinity.  This 
unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs  became  progressively  worse 
with  the  growth  of  automobile  traffic,  occasioning  an 
insistent  demand  for  a new  bridge.  The  existing  structure, 
however,  was  determined  to  be  in  sound  condition,  and  a 
compromise  was  reached  which  provided  for  extensive 
repairs.  The  framework  was  strengthened  to  permit  the 
installation  of  heavier  and  more  resistant  paving,  and 
the  draw  was  supplanted  by  a fixed  span.  The  modified 
bridge  was  reopened  to  traffic  on  November  1,  1924. 

During  1949  this  bridge  was  given  another  major  over- 
hauling. Streetcar  tracks  were  removed,  and  an  entirely 
new  type  of  decking  and  pavement  was  installed. 

Climaxing  a succession  of  less  substantial  bridges,  a 
single  span  stone  bridge  wras  thrown  across  the  Charles 
in  1907  at  Watertown  near  the  site  of  the  1641  bridge. 

Farther  up  the  stream  where  it  becomes  little  more 
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than  a creek,  there  have  been  and  are,  numerous  structures 
placed  where  local  needs  dictated. 

The  first  of  a series  of  reinforced  concrete  bridges  over 
the  Charles  was  provided  through  the  generosity  of  Mr. 
Larz  Anderson  who  donated  $200,000  to  defray  the  cost 
of  a bridge  to  connect  Cambridge  and  the  approach  to 
Soldiers  Field.  This  structure,  carrying  the  inscription, 
“In  memory  of  Nicholas  Longworth  Anderson,  Harvard 
1858.  To  a Father  by  a Son,  1913,”  was  completed  on 
the  approximate  site  of  the  “Great  Bridge”  of  1662. 

In  1921  legislation  was  enacted  which  provided  for 
bridges  over  the  Charles  to  replace  the  Cottage  Farms, 
River  Street,  Western  Avenue,  and  Arsenal  Street  struc- 
tures. The  latter  three  were  planned  to  be  similar  in 
appearance  to  the  graceful  design  adopted  for  the  Ander- 
son Bridge. 

Cottage  Farms  Bridge,  running  between  Brookline 
Avenue  in  Cambridge  and  Essex  Street  in  Brookline  at 
a high  level  with  a railroad  bridge  crossing  beneath  at 
an  angle,  was  completed  in  August  1928.  This  important 
link  in  the  network  of  modern  structures  spanning  the 
Charles,  replaced  a low  level  wooden  drawbridge  at 
Saint  Mary’s  Street  that  had  long  been  inadequate  for 
handling  the  volume  of  traffic  incident  to  the  increased 
use  of  automobiles.  This  bridge  is  now  known  as  Boston 
University  Bridge,  in  honor  of  the  institution  whose  cam- 
pus is  steadily  expanding  toward  the  Boston  end  of  the 
$tructure. 

The  original  bridge  on  this  site  was  built  in  1850  as 
a private  enterprise  to  further  the  interests  of  an  adjoin- 
ing real  estate  development.  It  was  the  last  toll-bridge 
to  be  transferred  to  public  ownership,  not  becoming  a 
free  bridge  until  1869. 

A new  River  Street  Bridge  was  opened  in  1925,  re- 
placing a wooden  drawbridge  connecting  Cambridge  and 
Allston.  The  first  bridge  at  this  location  was  built  in 
1810  to  serve  as  a feeder  to  the  West  Boston  Bridge  and 
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to  enhance  the  value  of  nearby  real  estate.  Apparently 
the  project  was  unsuccessful,  as  the  bridge  was  transferred 
to  public  ownership  in  1832  and  made  free  from  toll. 

The  present  Western  Avenue  Bridge  joining  Cam- 
bridge and  Brighton  was  opened  in  1924  almost  exactly 
100  years  after  the  first  structure  had  been  built  on  the 
site.  As  previously  noted,  the  original  undertaking  was 
one  of  the  West  Boston  Bridge  Corporation’s  schemes 
for  diverting  traffic  to  its  advantage.  The  bridge  on  this 
site  became  free  from  toll  in  1858  as  a part  of  the  Han- 
cock Free  Bridge  plan. 

One  of  the  last  bridges  thrown  over  the  Charles  is  a 
memorial  to  the  late  John  Wingate  Weeks,  whose  friends 
and  associates  made  the  structure  possible  with  a gift 
to  the  Commonwealth  of  $230,000  in  1925.  This  span 
is  a footbridge  at  DeWolf  Street  in  Cambridge,  and 
connects  Memorial  Drive  with  Soldiers  Field  Road.  The 
foundations  were  designed  to  permit  changing  over  to  a 
vehicular  bridge  should  the  future  need  arise. 

Another  addition  to  the  series  of  bridges  over  the  lower 
Charles  is  now  under  construction.  It  will  be  known  as 
Eliot  Bridge  in  memory  of  Charles  William  Eliot  who 
was  president  of  Harvard  for  30  years.  Planned  to  be 
a two  roadway  structure  designed  to  carry  a heavy  load 
of  traffic,  it  will  cross  the  Charles  about  one-half  mile 
west  of  the  Anderson  Bridge,  and  will  connect  Soldiers 
Field  Road  with  an  extension  of  Memorial  Drive. 

The  Charles  has  seen  many  changes  since  the  coming 
of  the  white  man.  One  by  one  bridges  have  been  built 
to  provide  convenient  passage  across  the  stream  or  to 
further  the  acquisitive  schemes  of  influential  groups  of 
men  wTho  employed  all  manner  of  political  chicanery  to 
attain  their  purposes.  When  in  danger  of  losing  their 
prerogatives  these  groups  followed,  in  all  but  one  instance, 
the  political  strategy  of  “joining  them  when  fighting  them 
proves  ineffective.” 

Following  the  long  battle  wdiich  eventually  eliminated 
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the  collection  of  tolls,  another  struggle  was  waged  to 
stem  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide,  and  provide  the  River 
with  a pleasing  appearance. 

Realization  of  the  ambitious  plan  to  create  a Charles 
River  Basin  with  a park-like  character  began  to  take  on 
the  aspect  of  success  when  the  Charles  River  Dam 
Bridge  replaced  the  Craigie  Bridge  in  1910. 

Subsequent  improvements  have  superseded  unsightly- 
tidal  flats  with  water  maintained  at  a constant  level  and 
margined  with  seawalls  and  riprapped  banks.  Miles  of 
esplanade,  driveways  on  both  sides  of  the  River,  and  the 
many  handsome  and  convenient  bridges  now  available  to 
the  public,  have  contrived  a lower  river  which  Waban, 
the  Algonquin  chief  who  served  the  Puritans  well,  would 
have  difficulty  in  recognizing  as  the  waterway  he  travelled 
in  his  canoe. 
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TO  OUR  MEMBERS 

An  organization  such  as  ours,  which  is  charged  with  the 
continuing  responsibility  of  preserving  historical  material  con- 
cerning our  city  down  through  the  years,  must,  of  course, 
maintain  financial  stability  in  order  to  be  successful  in  its  aims. 

The  quickest  way  to  achieve  this  is  through  gifts  or  bequests 
of  money  or  securities.  The  surest  way  is  by  attracting  a 
constant  stream  of  new  members  to  our  rolls.  Members  join, 
perform  their  parts  and  then  move  off,  making  it  necessary  for 
us  to  encourage  others  to  replace  them. 

Our  Society  has  had  for  years  a most  effective  method  of 
enabling  members  to  help  in  adding  to  our  numbers.  It  is 
simple  and  does  not  entail  the  time  and  effort  involved  in 
personal  solicitation.  All  a member  has  to  do  to  be  a real 
factor  in  the  continuation  of  our  growth  and  effectiveness  is 
to  jot  down  the  names  and  addresses  of  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances (men  or  women)  who,  it  is  thought,  can  afford  the  $5.00 
annual  dues  and  who  would  be  sympathetic  to  the  purposes 
of  the  Society.  On  receipt  of  the  names,  the  Clerk  of  the 
Society,  will  check  them  against  our  membership  list  and  if 
not  already  members,  or  recently  invited,  will  send  to  each 
one  the  attractive,  interesting  and  dignified  invitation  to  join 
with  us.  The  invitation  goes  out  from  our  Membership  Com- 
mittee and  the  name  of  the  person  who  suggested  the  name  is 
not  mentioned.  Nothing  could  be  much  simpler  or  more 
effective. 

Will  you  please  take  this  easy  way  of  helping  forward  the 
best  interests  of  the  Society?  You  may  rest  assured  that  your 
cooperation  will  be  greatly  appreciated  and  you  will  be  qualify- 
ing as  a constructive  member  of  a group  which  we  believe  is 
doing  a wholesome  work  for  our  community. 

Sincerely, 

MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 
by  Ralph  M.  Eastman , Chairman 
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MEMBERSHIP  LIST 


DECEMBER  31,  1951 


LIFE  MEMBERS 


Abbot,  Edward  Stanley 
Abbott,  Charles  Cortez 
Abbott,  Horace  Porter 
Abbott,  Nathaniel  Wales 
Ackley,  Edward  W. 
Adams,  Douglas  Payne 
Adams,  L.  Sherman 
Adams,  Weston  Woollard 
Allen,  Asa  Samuel 
Alpert,  George 
Ames,  Daniel  Eugene 
Ames,  John  Stanley 
Amory,  William 
Angell,  Charles  Francis 
Archer,  Gleason  Leonard 
Armstrong,  George  Robert 
Ashley,  Miss  Edith  Mary 
Atkinson,  Henry  Russell 
Atwood,  Mrs  David  E. 
Avery,  Elisha  Lathrop 
Ayer,  Charles  Fanning 
Ayer,  Frederick 
Ayling,  Charles  Lincoln 

Bailey,  Gage 
Bailey,  Harry  Louis 
Bailey,  William  L. 

Baldes,  Raymond  Charles 
Bankart,  Laurence  Hardy 


Barker,  Mrs.  Charles  Miller 
Barlow,  Charles  Lowell 
Barnes,  Charles  Benjamin 
Barry,  Charles  Stoddard 
Barry,  George  Thomas 
Bartlett,  Ralph  Sylvester 
Bell,  Edward  Bryce 
Bell,  Elliston  Herbert 
Bell,  Stoughton 
Benway,  George  A. 

Berenson,  Richard  Arthur 
Bicknell,  Eliot 

Birmingham,  Charles  Aloysius 
Blake,  Benjamin  Sewall 
Blake,  Ernest  Hyde 
Blake,  George  Baty 
Blinn,  Charles  Payson,  Jr. 
Blood,  Arthur  Kimball 
Born,  Christian  Eckhardt 
Bortman,  Mark 
Bowen,  Robert  Montgomery 
Boyer,  Joseph  Alexander 
Bradley,  Joseph  Gardner 
Bray,  Mrs.  Mary  Tourtellot 
Bremer,  John  Lewis 
Brennan,  Mrs.  James  D. 
Brewster,  Ellis  Wethrell 
Brink,  John  Carl 
Brooks,  Gorham 
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Brooks,  Roscoe  Woodbury 
Brown,  Daniel  Lucius 
Brown,  Davenport 
Brown,  Percy  Whiting 
Brown,  Reginald  W.  Plummer 
Brown,  Thomas  J. 

Brown,  Walter  Jackson 
Bruce,  James  Lisle 
Buckley,  Francis  Eben 
Buffum,  Adelbert  Edgar 
Bullard,  Miss  Ellen  T. 

Bullard,  Ralph  Emerson 
Bullen,  Wilbur  Warren 
Burgess,  Miss  Caroline  Palmer 
Burgess,  Miss  Martha  Palmer 
Burgoyne,  Stephen  Cain 
Burnham,  Mrs.  Henry  D. 
Burnhome,  Clement  Meyer 
Buswell,  Miss  Marion  Emily 

Carlton,  Charles  Elijah 
Carr,  Moses  Francis 
Carrier,  Earl  Gardner 
Cazayoux,  Lawrence  M. 
Chamberlin,  Stephen  Joseph 
Channing,  Henry  M. 

Chase,  Edward  Nichols 
Chase,  Harold  Dana 
Chase,  Philip  Putnam 
Child,  Dudley  Richards 
Clark,  Davis  Wasgatt,  Jr. 

Clark,  Forrester  Andrew 
Clark,  George  Oliver 
Clark,  Paul  Foster 
Cobb,  David  Francis 
Colley,  William  Edgar 
Colman,  Jere 

Conant,  Mrs.  Gwendolyn  Moulton 
Conant,  Kenneth  John 
Conant,  Ralph  Waldo 
Condit,  Miss  Louise 
Constable,  Mrs.  William 
Cooke,  Miss  Grace  E. 

Coolidge,  Amory 
Coolidge,  Charles  Allerton,  Jr. 


Coolidge,  Julian  Lowell 
Coolidge,  William  Appleton 
Coons,  Quentin  Leroy 
Copp,  Mrs.  Frederick  Torrey 
Cotting,  Charles  Edward 
Court,  Lee  Winslow 
Covel,  Borden 
Cox,  Guy  Wilbur 
Crocker,  Mrs.  Edith  G. 
Crocker,  Samuel  E.  M. 
Cronin,  Arthur  Dennis 
Cummings,  Thomas  Cahill 
Cunningham,  Edward 
Curley,  James  Michael 
Curren,  Arthur  George 
Curtis,  Mrs.  Fred  G. 

Curtiss,  Frederic  Haines 
Cusack,  William  Carlyle 
Cushman,  Mrs.  Joseph  A. 
Cushman,  Norman  Locke 
Cutter,  Victor  Macomber 

Davis,  Albert  Milton 
Davis,  Miss  Ethel  Bradford 
Davis,  Howard  Clark 
Deane,  Frederick 
Dewick,  Frank  Augustine 
De  Windt,  Mrs.  Clara 
Dillingham,  Norman  S. 
Dimick,  Mrs.  William  H. 
Dodge,  Laurence  Paine 
Dodge,  William  Norman 
Donovan,  Joseph  Patrick 
Dowd,  John  Cooke 
Draper,  Charles  Dana 
Draper,  Eben  Sumner 
Drinkwater,  Horace  Rogers 
Druker,  John 
Dunn,  Mrs.  Edward  J. 
Duplain,  Albert  D. 
Dunwoody,  Kingsland 
Dysart,  Robert 

Edgell,  George  Harold 
Eliot,  Frederick  M. 
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Ellery,  William 
Elliott,  Byron  K. 

Endicott,  Henry 
Endicott,  Mrs.  Henry 
English,  John  Stephen 
Enslin,  Mrs.  Kate  Valentine 
Eustis,  Miss  Mary  St.  Barbe 
Everts,  Albert  P. 

Fasick,  Harold  Arthur 
Fay,  Charles  Norman 
Fearing,  George  Richmond 
Febiger,  William  Sellers 
Fenno,  Mrs.  L.  Carteret 
Field,  William  Henry 
Fish,  Miss  Margaret  A. 

Fiske,  Miss  Gertrude 
Fitzgerald,  Paul  Henry 
Fitzgerald,  Mrs.  Stephen  S. 
Fitzgerald,  William  Francis 
Fletcher,  Frederick  Charles 
Ford,  Joseph  Fabian 
Ford,  Mrs.  Joseph  Fabian 
Foster,  Hatherly,  Jr. 

Fox,  John 

French,  Edward  Sanborn 
Frothingham,  Mrs.  Louis  A. 
Frothingham,  Randolph 
Furber,  Alan  Winslow 

Gallagher,  Daniel  Joseph 
Gannon,  Joseph 
Gardner,  George  Peabody,  Jr. 
Gargill,  Samuel  Leon 
Gaunt,  Alfred  C. 

Geer,  Philip  Willard  Cary 
Geer,  Mrs.  P.  W.  Cary 
George,  Mrs.  Alexander  R. 
Gibbs,  Earl 

Gilman,  Osmon  Bumap 
Ginn,  Miss  Susan  Jane 
Glasser,  Eli  Alexander 
Gleason,  Edward  Hollis 
Gleason,  Hollis  Tidd 
Goldthwait,  Joel  Ernest 


Gora,  Joseph  Charles 
Goodrich,  Richard  Ira 
Gragg,  Henry  Rouen 
Grant,  Mrs.  Addie  Kimball 
Graton,  Bowman 
Gray,  Mrs.  Horace 
Gray,  Roland 
Green,  Philip  Arthur 
Greene,  Mrs.  C.  Nichols 
Greenhalge,  Herbert  Wylie 
Grew,  Henry  Sturgis 
Grew,  Joseph  Clark 
Griffith,  Norman  Hathaway 
Grinnell,  Frank  Washburn 
Gunby,  Frank  M. 

Hadley,  Edw'in  W. 

Hale,  Ernest  A. 

Hall,  Charles  Howard 
Hall,  Samuel  S.,  Jr. 

Hammond,  Edmond  E. 

Hammond,  William  Churchill,  Jr. 
Hardaway,  Paul  Alfred 
Harding,  Francis  Austin 
Harrell,  Joel  Ellis 
Hart,  George  W. 

Hartt,  Mrs.  Augusta  Batchelder 
Haskell,  Francis  Forrester 
Hathaway,  Edgar  F. 

Hawkins,  Vernon  Mills 
Hemenway,  Augustus 
Henderson,  George  Bunson 
Henry,  Andrew  Kidder 
Herrick,  Robert  Webster 
Hersey,  Frank  Wilson  Cheney 
Hill,  Adams  Sherman 
Hill,  Donald  McKay 
Hill,  E.  Melville 
Hilliard,  Albert  W. 

Hinckley,  Albert  Pope 
Hirshberg,  Abraham  S. 

Hobbs,  Edward  Dorsey 
Hodgkinson,  Harold  Daniel 
Hoefer,  Chester  Arthur 
Holdridge,  Albert  Eugene 
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Holman,  Richard  B. 

Holmes,  Robert  Jameson 
Hornblower,  Henry,  II 
Hornblower,  Mrs.  Hattie  F. 
Hornblower,  Ralph 
Hovey,  Chandler 
Hovey,  Phillip  Rogers 
Howe,  James  Carleton 
Howe,  Mark  Antony  DeWolfe 
Howe,  Parkman  Dexter 
Hubbard,  Paul  Mascarene 
Hudson,  Eugene  Albert 
Hunneman,  Carlton 
Hunnewell,  Francis  Welles 
Hunnewell,  James  F. 

Hunnewell,  James  Melville 
Hunnewell,  William  Parker 
Hunter,  Herbert  Forester 
Huntington,  Miss  Elizabeth  Quincy 
Huntington,  Frederick  Wolcott 
Hurlburt,  Mrs.  Byron  S. 

Hurley,  Francis  Xavier 
Hutchinson,  Maynard 
Hyde,  Clarence  Ellis 

Jackson,  Dugald  C. 

Jackson,  James 
Jenks,  Henry  A. 

Jenney,  Charles  Stoddard 
Jewell,  Theodore  Edson 
Johnson,  Arthur  Stoddard 
Jones,  Howard  Mumford 
Jones,  Miss  Kathrine 
Jones,  Nathaniel  Royal 
Joy,  John  Henry 
Joy,  Miss  Minnie  Belle 

Kelleher,  Michael  Thomas 
Kelly,  James  Francis 
Kendall,  Henry  Plimpton 
Kenerson,  Edward  Hibbard 
Ketchum,  Phillips 
Kiley,  John  Coleman 
Kiley,  John  Coleman,  Jr. 

Killeffer,  D.  Allen 


Kimball,  Edward  Adams 
Kimball,  Frederick  Milton 
Kimball,  James  E. 

Kimball,  Mrs.  May  Dickinson 
Kimpton,  Arthur  Ronald 
Kinne,  Wisner  Payne 
Knowles,  Lucius  James 

Lacy,  Mrs.  Agnes  E. 

Lacy,  John  C. 

Lahey,  Frank  Howard 
Lamb,  Mrs.  Horatio  Appleton 
Lamson,  Mrs.  Frank  P. 

Lane,  Edgar  Charles 
Lane,  John  William 
Lang,  Howard  Witherell 
Lamer,  Edward  Atkins 
Lawrence,  John  Silsbee 
Lawton,  Charles  Kimball 
Leahy,  Francis  Theodore 
Leatherbee,  Mrs.  Albert  T. 

Lee,  Mrs.  Joseph,  Sr. 

Lehner,  Hans 
Lehrer,  G.  Raymond 
Leland,  Edmund  Francis 
Leman,  John  Howard 
Lewis,  Warren  Kendall 
Littlefield,  Frank  D. 

Livermore,  Mrs.  Homer  F. 
Lombard,  Edward  Whittier 
Loring,  Augustus  Peabody,  III 
Lothrop,  Francis  Bacon 
Luce,  Stephen  Bleecker 
Luckman,  Charles 
Lufkin,  Richard  Friend 
Luitwieler,  Clarence  Seward,  Jr, 
Lyman,  Mrs.  Harrison  F. 
Lyman,  Harrison  Franklin,  Jr. 
Lynch,  Henry  Hawley 

MacNeil,  Angus  M. 
MacPherson,  Warren 
Madden,  James  Lester 
Madden,  Michael  Lester 
i Magoon,  John  Alanson 
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Magoon,  Kenneth  Southard 
Malley,  James  Francis 
Manker,  Frank  Morrison 
Marsh,  Daniel  L. 

Marston,  John  Pitts 
Mason,  Charles  Ellis 
Mason,  Henry  Lowell 
May,  Frederick  Goddard 
May,  Mrs.  George  Henry 
May,  Richard  Arnold 
Mayall,  Robert  Newton 
Mayberry,  Lowell  Allen 
Mayer,  Richard 
McAdam,  Angus  William 
McAteer,  Philip  J. 

McCarthy,  Joseph  Edward 
McCarthy,  Louis  Blalock 
McDonough,  Charles  Andrew 
McGarry,  John  Joseph 
Mclntire,  Allyn  Brewster 
McKay,  William  Osborne 
McGrath,  Harry  A. 

McLaughlin,  Edward  Aloysius,  Jr. 
Meins,  Walter  Robertson 
Merrill,  Keith 
Merrill,  Mrs.  Sherburn  M. 

Miller,  Mrs.  Madeleine  Tinkham 
Milmore,  Norville  Livingston 
Minot,  James  Jackson 
Mitchell,  Stewart 
Mixter,  Charles  Galloupe 
Moir,  John  Arthur 
Monks,  John  Peabody 
Moore,  Mrs.  William  H. 

Moriarty,  George  Andrews 
Morison,  Samuel  Eliot 
Morrison,  Miss  Marie  Jessie 
Morse,  Erving  Plumer 
Morse,  Julius  Carol 
Muchnick,  Isadore  Harry  Yaver 
Murdock,  Kenneth  Ballard 
Muther,  Lorenz  Francis 

Nash,  Nathaniel  Cushing 
Newell,  Henry  Hall 


Nettleship,  Charles  Francis,  Jr. 
Newton,  Clarence  Lucian 
Niles,  Elliott  A. 

Norley,  Mrs.  Gladys  Elizabeth 
Noyes,  Charles  F. 

Nutting,  George  Hale 

O’Connell,  Joseph  E. 

O’Keeffe,  Adrian  F. 

Olcott,  Miss  Mary  L.  B. 

O’Neal,  Frederick  Joseph 
Osgood,  William  Bradford 
Otis,  Mrs.  Herbert  Foster 

Packard,  Donald  Kingman 
Paine,  George  Lyman 
Paine,  Mrs.  James  L. 

Paine,  John  Adams 
Paine,  John  Adams,  Jr. 

Paine,  Mrs.  Richard  C. 

Parker,  Augustin  Hamilton 
Parker,  George  Stanley 
Parker,  William  Amory 
Parker,  William  Stanley 
Parsons,  Brackett 
Partridge,  Albert  L. 

Peabody,  Miss  Amelia 
Peabody,  Charles  Livingston 
Peabody,  Harold 
Pearson,  Arthur  Emmons 
Perkins,  John  Forbes 
Perkins,  Miss  Mary  Ruth 
Perri,  Dominic  John 
Perrine,  Lester 
Perry,  Donald  Putnam 
Perry,  Lucius  Manning 
Perry,  Miss  Margaret 
Pfeil,  John  S. 

Phillips,  James  Duncan 
Phillips,  Mrs.  Stephen 
Phillips,  Stephen  W. 

Phillips,  William 
Pickman,  Dudley  Leavitt,  Jr. 
Pierce,  Mrs.  Wallace  L. 

Pierce,  Walworth 
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Pigeon,  Richard 
Plimpton,  Theodore  Barnet 
Pond,  Thomas  Temple 
Porter,  Herbert  Gleason 
Potter,  Arnold  Stuart 
Powers,  Mrs.  George  H. 

Pratt,  Herbert  Gale 
Pratt,  Walter  Merriam 
Prior,  Roscoe  H. 

Proctor,  Mrs.  Charles  Anderson 
Proctor,  George  Newton 
Proctor,  Mrs.  George  Newton 
Prowse,  Montague  W.  W. 
Purdy,  Orville  Nash 
Putnam,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Putnam,  George 

Rand,  Stuart  Craig 
Rasely,  Hiram  Newton 
Rawson,  Miss  Adelle 
Rawson,  Edward  Lincoln 
Read,  Harold  C. 

Reilly,  John  Rowen 
Reilly,  Russell  George 
Reynolds,  David  S. 

Reynolds,  Harrison  Gardner 
Richardson,  Edward  Bridge 
Richardson,  John 
Richmond,  Carleton  Rubira 
Richmond,  Harold  Bours 
Richmond,  Ralph  Sumner 
Rittenhouse,  Charles  F. 
Rivinius,  George  Ambrose,  Jr. 
Robinson,  Miss  Mary  Calcina 
Rogers,  Miss  Bertha  Florence 
Rogers,  Dudley  Pickman 
Rogers,  William  Bowditch 
Rome,  Charles  Abraham 
Rosser,  Mitchell  Milton 
Rowell,  James  Garfield 
Ruel,  Hubert  Eugene,  Jr. 
Russell,  Miss  Clara  R. 

Russell,  Richard  SpofiFord 

Saltonstall,  Mrs.  Eleanor 


Saltonstall,  Richard 
Sampson,  Mrs.  Robert  de  W. 
Sargent,  Allan  C. 

Schrafft,  William  Edward 
Searle,  John  Endicott 
Sears,  Miss  Clara  Endicott 
Sears,  Miss  Eleonora  Randolph 
Sears,  Miss  Evelyn 
Sewall,  Miss  Jane 
Shattuck,  George  Cheever 
Shattuck,  Henry  Lee 
Shaw,  Henry  Southworth 
Shaw,  Mrs.  William 
Shepard,  Frank  Russell 
Shepard,  Frederick  Johnson,  Jr. 
Sherrard,  Glenwood  John 
Shultis,  Newton 
Shuman,  Edwin  Arthur 
Sibley,  David  Frederick 
Sleeper,  Stephen  Westcott 
Small,  Walter  C. 

Smith,  Christopher  Carlisle 
Smith,  David  Lyman 
Smith,  Fitz-Henry,  Jr. 

Smith,  Francis  Edward 
Smith,  George  Willard 
Smith,  Lester  Ruthven 
Smith,  Louis  Carter 
Smith,  Lyman  Bradford 
Smith,  Nelson  C. 

Smith,  Paul  Theodore 
Smith,  Richard  Ilsley 
Smith,  Robert  Moors 
Smith,  Airs.  William  Haynes 
Snow,  Paul  Henry 
Solberg,  John  Chester 
Sonn?bend,  Abraham  M. 

Sparks,  Dale  M. 

Sparrell,  William  Rogerson 
Sprague,  Phineas  Shaw 
Stagg,  Frederick  Louis 
Stagg,  Mrs.  Frederick  Louis 
Stark,  Robert  William 
Stevens,  Ezra  Frederick 
Stearns,  Foster  Waterman 
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Stevenson,  Robert  Hooper 
Stevenson,  William  Nelson 
Stevenson,  Mrs.  William  Nelson 
Stewart,  John  Harold 
Stone,  Malcolm  Bowditch 
Stone,  Stephen  A. 

Storke,  Harold  Grey 
Sturdy,  Mrs.  Harry  Peirce 
Swan,  Charles  P. 

Swig,  Benjamin  Harrison 

Taft,  Edward  A. 

Taylor,  Amos  Leavitt 
Taylor,  Charles  Henry 
Taylor,  Moseley 
Taylor,  Myron  C. 

Taylor,  William  Osgood 
Tenney,  Mrs.  Albert  Ball 
Thacher,  Louis  Bartlett 
Thayer,  Edward  C. 

Thayer,  Mrs.  E.  R. 

Thieme,  Miss  Margaret  Louise 
Thompson,  Ralph  Emerson 
Thurber,  Mrs.  C.  H. 

Thurmond,  George  Murat 
Todd,  Thomas 
Toppan,  Cushing 
Tousant,  Mrs.  Emma  Sanborn 
Tozzer,  Alfred  Marston 
Tudor,  Mrs.  Henry  D. 

Tuttle,  Mrs.  George  T. 

Tyrode,  Mrs.  Maurice 

Underwood,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Lyman 
Underwood,  Miss  Mary  Robinson 

Wadsworth,  Eliot 
Walcott,  Robert 
Walker,  Charles  Cobb 
Walker,  Joseph  Timothy,  Jr. 
Wallace,  Robert  Burns 
Walton,  Mrs.  David 


Warren,  Joseph,  Jr. 

Watkins,  Edward  Fleming 
Webber,  John  Whiting 
Weeks,  Sinclair 
Welch,  Francis  Clark 
Welch,  Robert  H.  W.,  Jr. 

Weld,  Miss  Anna  Spalding 
Wellington,  Miss  Anna  Colburn 
Wellington,  Charles  Oliver 
Wells,  Channing  M. 

Wells,  Wellington 
Wendell,  Barrett,  Jr. 

Wentworth,  Henry  A. 
Wetherbee,  Winthrop,  Jr. 
Wetmore,  Edward  Valentine 
Wetmore,  Valentine  Cecil  Bruce 
Wheatland,  David  Pingree 
Wheatland,  Mrs.  Richard 
Whistler,  Ross 
Whitcomb,  Howard 
White,  Fred  Herbert 
Whiting,  Walter  Rogers 
Whitman,  Allen  Hiram 
Whitney,  Richard 
Whitney,  Theodore  Train,  Jr. 
Wigglesworth,  Mrs.  George 
Wilde,  Mrs.  Albion  Dyer 
Willcutt,  William  Bacon 
Williams,  Eugene 
Williams,  Holden  Pierce 
Williams,  Ralph  Blake 
Willing,  James  Robert 
Winn,  Robert  Mullin 
Wise,  Arthur  Chamberlin 
Wolcott,  Oliver 
Wood,  Orrin  Grout 
Woodward,  Mrs.  F.  H. 
Woodward,  Percy  Emmons 
Worthen,  Nathaniel  Treat 

Young,  Roy  A. 
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ANNUAL  MEMBERS 


Abbe,  Mrs.  Greenough 
Abbot,  George  Ezra 
Abramson,  Mrs.  Daniel  C. 
Adams,  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  Miss  Eleanora  Dean 
Adams,  Mrs.  Karl,  Jr. 

Addison,  Mrs.  Julia  de  Wolf 
Alberts,  Harold 
Allen,  Warner  Mitchell 
Amory,  Roger 
Anderson,  Harry  Gray,  Jr. 
Anthony,  Julian  Danforth 
Apthorp,  Mrs.  Leonard  Foster 
Armes,  Henry  Lyman 
Atkinson,  John  B. 

Aubrey,  B.  Alfred 
Audella,  Miss  Helen  Dodge 
Ayer,  James  B. 

Ayer,  Mrs.  James  B. 

Babcock,  Sumner  Hovey 
Babson,  Francis  M. 

Bachrach,  Louis  Fabian 
Bacon,  Charles  Edward 
Bacon,  James  Frederick 
Badger,  Mrs.  Theodore  L. 
Bagley,  James  E.  Jr. 

Baldwin,  Henry  Sill 
Baldwin,  Robert 
Banks,  Talcott  Miner,  Jr. 
Barnes,  Clarence  Alfred 
Barry,  Miss  Anna  Kingman 
Barry  C.  Paul 
Barry,  John  Anthony 
Barry,  John  J. 

Barry,  Robert  Patrick 
Bartlett,  Fred  A. 

Barton,  Howard  Holmes 
Bastable,  Edward  Henry 
Baybutt,  John  S. 


Bayley,  James  Cushing,  Jr. 

Baylies,  George  Upham 
Beale,  John  Carver 
Beaudoin,  Harold  Arthur 
Bell,  Mrs.  Arthur  W. 

Bell,  Floyd  Lee 

Benner,  Miss  Frances  Z.  T. 

Bentley,  George  William 
Bentley,  Harry  Clark 
Best,  William  Hall 
Bigelow,  Chandler 
Bird,  Harold  Sterling 
Blake,  Harry  John 
Blanchard,  Charles  Barnes 
Bliss,  Frederick  W. 

Bogardus,  Frederic  Ruthven 
Bone,  Darwin  James 
Bowen,  Henry  S. 

Bowersock,  Donald  C. 

Brainard,  Millar 
Brehaut,  Ellerton  James 
Brewster,  George  Washington  Wales 
Brickley,  Bartholomew  A. 

Brin,  Alexander 
Broderic,  Hubert  Dana 
Brook,  Thomas  Arthur 
Brown,  Mrs.  Edwin  P. 

Brown,  Miss  Elizabeth  Lyman 
Bryant,  Lincoln 
Buck,  Robert  William 
Buffum,  Jesse  Howard 
Bugbee,  Harold 
Bulfinch,  Francis  Vaughan 
Bump,  William  Nelson 
Bunker,  Austin  Thayer 
Burdakin,  Miss  Lillian 
Burkard,  Ralph  Frederick 
Burt,  Mrs.  F.  Allen 

Cabot,  Chilton  R. 
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Cabot,  Mrs.  Samuel 
Caiger,  Edward  Bailey 
Calder,  Philip  Raymond 
Calder,  Walter  Lyman 
Callan,  Mrs.  Mary  Hemenway 
Campbell,  Franklin  Edward 
Carstensen,  Hans  Louis 
Carr,  John  P 

Carpenter,  Albert  Edward 
Carter,  Hubert  Lazell 
Carter,  William  Joseph 
Chapman,  Richard  Palmer 
Charles,  Buchanan 
Chase,  Perlie  Dyar 
Church,  Frederic  Cameron,  Jr. 
Clark,  Philip  M. 

Clark,  Robert  Jones 
Clayton,  C.  Comstock 
Cobb,  Charles  Kane 
Cochrane,  Alexander 
Cochrane,  Miss  Mary  McKay 
Coffin,  John  Ruskin 
Cole,  C.  Stewart 
Cole,  Howard  Ware 
Colton,  Mrs.  Edward  Swift,  Jr. 
Conant,  James  Bryant 
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1894-1910 
1935 


Frederick  M.  Kimball 
•Nathaniel  T.  Kidder 
John  C.  Kiley,  Jr.  . . 
•John  Lathrop  . . . 
•Abbott  Lawrence  . . 
•William  H.  Lincoln  . 
♦Augustus  P.  Loring,  Jr. 
Augustus  P.  Loring 
Richard  F.  Lufkin  . 
•Francis  H.  Manning  . 
•AVilliam  T.  R.  Marvin 
•Joseph  G.  Minot  . . 
•Thomas  Minns  . . . 
•Grenville  H.  Norcross 
•Frederick  W.  Parker 
T.  Temple  Pond  . . 
•Edward  G.  Porter 
H.  W.  Dwight  Rudd  . 
•Samuel  H.  Russell  . 
•Samuel  E.  Sawyer 
Fitz-Henry  Smith,  Jr. 
Francis  E.  Smith 
•Charles  H.  Taylor  . 
Charles  H.  Taylor  . 
♦Benjamin  H.  Ticknor 
•William  Q.  Wales 
•William  W.  Warren  . 
•Walter  K.  Watkins  . 
•William  H.  Whitmore 
•Levi  L.  Willcutt  . . 


1886- 1890 
1890-1899 
1899-1932 

1932-1947 
1948-1949 
1950 

1948-1949 

1923-1938 

1950  

1887- 1899 
1882-1884 

1899- 1903 

1934-1951 
1952 

1951  

1904-1922 

1900- 1913 
1912-1928 

1881- 1885 
1908-1933 
1917-1923 

1948 

1896-1900 

1947 

1882- 1894 
1889 

1915-1950 

1932-1947 

1906-1941 

1945 

1948-1949 

1923-1934 

1886-1890 

1929-1933 

1S83-1886 

1894-1912 
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James  M.  Hunnewell 
Ralph  M.  Eastman 
Charles  H.  Taylor 
H.  W.  Dwight  Rudd 


John  G.  Weld 


OFFICERS 

"President 

T.  TEMPLE  POND 


Vice-President 

RICHARD  F.  LUFKIN 


Clerk 

JAMES  L.  BRUCE 


Treasurer 

RALPH  M.  EASTMAN 


Directors 


Augustus  P.  Loring 


Custodians 

Francis  F.  Haskell 
William  H.  Quain 


T.  Templb  Pond 
Mark  Bortman 
John  C.  Kiley,  Jr. 
Richard  F.  Lufkin 


Henry  L.  Abbot 
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COMMITTEES 
Finance  Committee 
James  M.  Hunnewell,  Chairman 

Ralph  M.  Eastman  Augustus  P.  Loring 


Committee  on  the  Rooms 
Charles  H.  Taylor,  Chairman 


T.  Temple  Pond 
H.  W.  Dwight  Rudd 
Mark  Bortman 
Charles  J.  Fox 


Borden  Covel 
Walter  M.  White  hill 
Charles  F.  Nettleship,  Jr. 
James  L.  Brucb,  Secretary 


* 


Committee  on  the  Library 
T.  Temple  Pond,  Chairman 

Sumner  H.  Babcock  John  B.  Hynbs 

Richard  H.  Lufkin  Mark  Bortman 

Robert  H.  Montgomery  John  C.  Kiley,  Jr. 

James  L.  Bruce,  Secretary 


Committee  on  Papers 

James  L.  Bruce,  Chairman  and  Secretary 
John  C.  Kiley,  Jr.  Harold  C.  Rbad 


Committee  on  Publications 
T.  Temple  Pond,  Chairman 

R.  Newton  Mayall  John  C.  Kiley,  Jr. 

Wilfred  J.  Doyle  Chauncey  C.  Nash 

James  L.  Bruce,  Secretary 


Committee  on  Membership 
Ralph  M.  Eastman,  Chairman 


Charles  H.  Taylor 
Allan  Forbes 
Frederick  W.  Bliss 
Allyn  B.  McIntire 

James  L. 


Eliot  Bicknell 
James  T.  Gormley 
H.  Lyman  Armes 
Michael  T.  Kelleher 
Bruce,  Secretary 


, 


\ 


Committee  on  Memorials 
Richard  F.  Lufkin,  Chairman 

Augustus  P.  Loring  H.  W.  Dwight  Rudd 


James  L.  Bruce,  Secretary 


ANNUAL  MEETING 


» 

The  seventy-second  Annual  Meeting  of  The  Bostonian 
Society,  of  which  due  notice  had  been  given,  was  held  on 
Tuesday,  January  27,  1953  at  4 P.M.,  in  the -Council 
Chamber  of  the  Old  State  House  with  the  President,  Mr. 
Thomas  Temple  Pond,  presiding. 

The  records  of  the  December  meeting  were  read  and 
approved. 

The  annual  reports  were  now  in  order:  that  of  the 
Directors  wras  read  by  the  President,  Mr.  Thomas  Temple 
Pond;  that  of  the  Clerk  by  the  Clerk,  Mr.  James  L. 
Bruce;  that  of  the  Treasurer  was  given  in  brief  by  the 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Eastman;  that  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Library  by  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Thomas 
Temple  Pond. 

Voted  that  these  reports  be  accepted  and  printed  in 
full  with  other  proceedings  of  the  meeting,  together  with 
such  paper  or  papers  as  the  Committee  on  Publications 
may  deem  advisable. 

Mr.  Gilbert  R.  Paysom  then  reported  for  the  Nomi- 
nating Committee  the  following  nominations:  Clerk, 
James  L.  Bruce;  Treasurer,  Ralph  M.  Eastman;  Direc- 
tors, James  M.  Hunnewell,  Ralph  M.  Eastman,  Charles 
H.  Taylor,  H.  W.  Dwight  Rudd,  Thomas  Temple  Pond, 
Mark  Bortman,  John  C.  Kilev,  Jr.,  Richard  F.  Lufkin 
and  Augustus  P.  Loring. 

Other  members  of  the  Nominating  Committee  wrere 
Hollis  T.  Gleason,  Nathaniel  T.  Worthen,  Charles  F. 
Nettleship,  Jr.  and  Rhodes  A.  Garrison. 

The  President  then  asked  if  there  were  any  other  nomi- 
nations but  none  were  offered.  Moved  and  voted  that 
nominations  be  closed.  Moved  and  voted  that  the  Clerk 
cast  one  ballot  for  the  nominees  of  the  committee.  On 
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his  reporting  that  he  had  done  so,  the  President  declared 
the  nominees  above  listed  as  duly  elected. 

The  President  announced  the  death  of  two  Life  Mem- 
bers; Victor  M.  Cutter  and  Mrs.  Mary  Tourtellot  Bray 
and  of  one  Annual  Member,  Charles  E.  Spencer,  Jr.  # 

Also,  that  the  Directors  at  their  January  meeting  had 
elected  Mr.  and  Mrs.  LawTence  Rill  Schumann  and  Ar- 
thur Adams,  Life  Members  and  Kenneth  A.  McRae  and 
Edwin  D.  Brooks,  Annual  Members.  * 

Voted  that  in  future  issues  of  our  Annual  Proceedings 
the  edges  should  be  trimmed  and  not  deckled  as  in  the 
past. 

Mr.  Barry  proposed  that  the  Society  sponsor  a move- 
ment for  the  restoration  of  the  steeple  of  Old  North 
Church.  No  action  was  taken.  He  also  suggested  that 
we  look  into  the  decorations  of  the  Old  State  House  at 
Christmas  time. 

Robert  M.  Winn,  a member  of  the  Society,  was  intro- 
duced to  speak  on  Boston  and  Old  North  Church.  He 
proposed  that  we  begin  with  Boston  Common  and  cover 
the  historic  places  on  the  way  to  the  church,  as  the  new 
State  House,  Park  Street  Church,  King’s  Chapel,  Old 
South  Church,  the  Old  State  House  and  Faneuil  Hall 
and  thence  to  Old  North  Church.  Beautiful  kodachrome 
pictures  were  shown  and  interesting  stories  told.  Pictures 
of  both  exterior  and  interior  views  of  Old  North  Church 
were  included  and  the  speaker  gave  more  details  in 
connection  with  them. 

Meeting  adjourned  at  5 :0 5 p.m. 

James  L.  Bruce,  Clerk 


REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTORS 
To  the  Members  of  The  Bostonian  Society: 

During  the  past  year  the  Directors  have  met  ten  times 
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for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  Society 
and  to  approve  various  necessary  business  transactions. 

The  Society  loaned  a number  of  whaling  items  for 
exhibition  at  the  Brookline  Public  Library  and  later  the 
same  exhibit  was  shown  in  the  banking  rooms  of  the 
New  England  Trust  Co.  It  is  hoped  that  more  of  the 
items  in  the  Society’s  collection  will  be  shown  in  suitable 
places. 

An  interesting  primitive  painting  of  the  stage  coach 
which  at  one  time  ran  from  Boston  to  Plymouth  and 
Sandwich  was  restored.  It  is  a very  interesting  item  and 
should  be  viewed  by  all  members.  The  beautiful  Lane 
painting  of  Boston  Harbor  has  been  cleaned.  This  paint- 
ing is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  city  and  is  a highly  prized 
part  of  our  collection.  A primitive  painting  of  Park 
Street  Church  and  the  State  House,  done  about  1800, 
on  a wood  panel  is  being  cleaned  and  restored. 

The  Society  is  about  to  publish  two  items:  The  Clerk 
has  written  the  text  for  a booklet  giving  the  history  of 
the  Old  State  House.  This  will  be  published  early  in 
1953  to  answer  the  demand  of  many  tourists  who  visit 
us  in  the  summer  and  inquire  for  such  descriptive  material. 

Many  years  ago  the  Society  received  a very  valuable 
item  from  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Edes  of  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts. It  is  the  cash  book  of  Francis  Jackson,  Treas- 
urer of  the  Vigilance  Committee  in  Boston.  This  com- 
mittee was  set  up  to  aid  fugitive  slaves  in  the  period 
1850-1860  and  to  see  them  safely  to  Canada  or  Europe. 
The  book  shows  the  names  of  the  contributors,  Whittier, 
Emerson,  Alcott  and  many  prominent  clergymen.  It  also 
shows  expenditures  of  great  interest  to  the  student  of 
history.  The  late  Professor  Siebert,  of  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, wrote  a monograph  on  the  book  and  his  paper 
will  be  published  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Society.  The 
Cash  Book  will  be  photographed  page  by  page  and  will 
be  bound  in  cloth.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  items 
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of  Americana  to  be  published  in  recent  years.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  Society  will  publish  more  material  of 
interest. 

The  membership  has  grown  over  the  past  year;  cur- 
rently there  are  583  life  members  and  626  annual  mem- 
bers, a total  of  1209,  or  39  more  than  there  were  at  the 
end  of  1951.  We  hope  that  you  will  suggest  membership 
to  your  friends  whose  interests  are  similar  to  your  own. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Thomas  Temple  Pond,  President 


REPORT  OF  THE  CLERK 
To  the  Members  of  The  Bostonian  Society: 

One  of  the  most  interesting  events  of  the  past  year 
was  the  establishing  of  a $1,000  fund  whereby  automatic- 
ally from  the  interest  earned,  a Life  Member  would  be 
added  each  year.  This  fund  was  provided  by  Mr.  Francis 
E.  and  Mrs.  Elsie  Cora  Smith  and  stands  in  our  records 
in  their  names. 

The  class  of  1895  of  the 'English  High  School  has 
provided  what  will  be  known  as  the  Colonel  Thomas  F. 
Sullivan  Good  Citizen  Prize  and  is  to  be  presented  yearly 
to  a graduating  student  of  outstanding  character  as  de- 
termined by  a vote  of  the  teachers. 

The  idea  came  to  Mr.  Smith  that  the  winner  of  the 
prize  would  be  an  ideal  member  for  us.  The  Society 
would  benefit  by  an  added  member  of  good  promise  each 
year  and  the  new  comer  would  become  associated  wTith 
those  seeking  to  uphold  the  ideals  of  our  forefathers  on 
which  our  nation  was  founded  and  in  which  all  good  citi- 
zens are  interested.  The  idea  developed  into  the  establish- 
ing the  fund  as  stated. 

Just  at  the  close  of  December,  a special  meeting  of 
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the  Board  of  Directors  with  interested  guests,  was  held, 
to  present  Mr.  Gerald  Hill,  the  winner  of  the  1952 
Good  Citizen  Prize,  a Life  Certificate  in  this  Society,  in 
accord  with  Mr.  Smith’s  arrangement. 

The  meetings  for  the  year  were  good  and  for  the 
most  part  well  attended.  The  subjects  of  the  talks  were 
almost  entirely  Bostonian  in  character  and  so,  very  ap- 
propriate. The  speakers  and  subjects  were  as  follows: 

January  15:  Annual  Meeting:  “The  Puritan  and  the 
Quaker”  by  the  Rev.  Charles  E.  Park,  who  gave  the 
Puritan  point  of  view. 

February  19:  “The  Quakers  in  Colonial  Boston”  by 
Rear  Admiral  Ralph  Earl:  a paper  giving  the  Quaker 
point  of  view  which  was  read  by  the  Clerk,  Mr.  James 
L.  Bruce. 

March  18:  “Boston  of  the  Boston  Globe”  by  Mr. 
Willard  de  Lue,  Globe  feature  writer. 

April  15  : “How  the  Curtain  Rose  on  the  Revolution” 
— April  18  and  19,  1775 — by  Mr.  Bruce  Lancaster. 

May  7 : “Transfer  of  World  Power  to  This  Country” 
by  Professor  Robert  G.  Albion.  This  was  an  unusual 
meeting  as  it  was  held  jointly  with  the  New  England 
Historic  Genealogical  Society  at  8 P.M.  in  Wilder  Hall, 
9 Ashburton  Place,  Boston.  The  estimated  attendance 
of  the  twTo  societies  was  150  and  was  proof  that  an 
evening  meeting,  at  least  occasionally,  could  be  success- 
fully held. 

October  21 : “Origin  and  Early  History  of  the  Boston 
Navy  Yard”  by  Commander  Hartwell  Pond,  U.S.N.R. 

November  18:  “The  Art  of  Scrimshaw”  by  Mr. 
Charles  F.  Batchelder,  Jr.,  a Society  Member.  Specimens 
were  shown  from  our  collection. 

December  16:  “Massachusetts  Money — 1652-1952” 
by  Charles  F.  Nettleship,  Jr.,  also  a Society  Member 
who  used  items  from  our  collection  for  illustrative 
purposes. 
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The  City  of  Boston  included  the  Old  State  House 
among  the  public  buildings  that  were  illuminated  during 
the  Christmas  season.  The  City  also  repainted  the  en- 
trances to  our  building,  the  rotunda  and  the  stairs.  Mayor 
Hynes  introduced  F.  Robert  Lyons  of  the  Boston  Latin 
School,  who  reread  from  our  balcony  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  on  July  4th  to  an  assembled  audience 
of  Army  men,  Marines  and  others. 

As  is  the  case  with  most  historical  museums  the  items 
for  display  are  continually  increasing.  At  one  time  we 
tried  to  keep  most  all  the  articles  we  had  on  view.  This 
became  impractical  as  well  as  undesirable,  for  our  rooms 
took  on  a very  crowded  appearance.  Many  things  have 
been  stored,  especially  the  small  items,  but,  for  those 
of  larger  size,  a more  happy  solution  has  been  found. 
Many  organizations  would  be  much  pleased  to  have 
something  that  fitted  well  in  their  collections.  Therefore 
as  we  learn  of  their  desires  we  let  them  have  articles  on 
condition  that  they  be  displayed,  marked  as  a loan  from 
us  and  returnable  at  any  time  we  may  call  for  them. 
In  this  wTay  three  purposes  are  served  (1)  an  article  is 
on  display,  (2)  a related  organization  is  accommodated, 
and  (3)  we  become  better  known  through  cooperation. 

The  number  of  visitors  continues  to  increase  being  33,- 
127  this  year  as  compared  with  30,027  in  1951.  In  this 
number  were  48  groups  with  a total  of  968  members. 
The  largest  group  was  a party  from  a school  in  Connecti- 
cut and  the  second  largest  a group  of  Junior  Odd  Fellows 
from  California.  The  sales  of  souvenirs  to  these  visitors 
has  exceeded  those  in  any  of  the  past  nineteen  years. 
We  have  no  record  of  earlier  years. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

James  L.  Bruce,  Clerk 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 

TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOSTONIAN  SOCIETY 
BALANCE  SHEET  — DECEMBER  31,  1952 

Exhibit  A 


ASSETS 

Fund  assets: 

Bonds,  at  cost  (market  value  $106,276),  Schedule  A-l $109,584.17 

Stocks,  at  cost  (market  value  $176,842),  Schedule  A-l 101,984.84 

Savings  bank  deposits,  Schedule  A-l  3,840.87 

Cash  in  bank  and  on  hand $12,953.66 

Less:  Amount  withheld  for  social  security  and 

income  taxes  188.66  12,765.00 


Total  Fund  Assets  $228,174.88 


FUNDS 


Funds,  Schedule  A-2: 

Life  memberships  $ 62,176.79 

Gifts  and  bequests,  restricted  34,107.11 

Unrestricted  funds  131,890.98 


Total  Funds  $228,174.88 


STATEMENT  OF  INCOME  AND  EXPENSE  — 
Year  Ended  December  31,  1952 

Income: 

Interest  on  bonds,  Schedule  A-l  

Dividends  on  stocks,  Schedule  A-l  

Savings  bank  interest,  Schedule  A-l  

Annual  dues  

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  . « 

Sales  of  souvenirs  

Donations  


EXHIBIT  B 


$ 5,323.13 
7,551.50 
96.00 

2.915.00 

1.500.00 
349.93 
112.25 


Total  income 


$17,847.81 


Expense: 

Salaries  $11,127.57 

Pay  roll  taxes  138.20 

Rooms  maintenance  1,387.86 

Stationery,  printing,  and  postage 1,092.19 

Report  of  annual  proceedings  1,456.10 

Insurance  507.42 

Furnishings  663.00 

Rent  100.00 

Library  134.90 

Meetings  and  special  exhibits  415.56 

Accounting  and  auditing  service  175.00 

Miscellaneous  227.74 

Portion  of  income  of  Francis  E.  and  Cora  Smith  Fund  used 
to  purchase  life  membership  for  winner  of  Colonel 
Thomas  F.  Sullivan  Good  Citizen  Prize  30.00 


17,455.54 


$ 392.27 


Excess  of  Income  Over  Expense,  Schedule  A-2 


INVESTMENTS  Schedule  A-l 
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CHANGES  IN  INVESTMENTS  — SCHEDULE  A-l-a 
YEAR  ENDED  DECEMBER  31,  1952 
SALES  OR  DISPOSALS 
STOCKS 

Book  Value  Proceeds 

American  Telephone  & Telegraph  Co.,  stock  rights $108.00  $108.00 

Consolidated  Natural  Gas  Co.,  stock  rights  73.23  73.23 

Indianapolis  Power  & Light  Co.,  stock  rights 13.27  13.27 


Total  Sales  or  Disposals $194.50  $194.50 


CHANGES  IN  FUNDS  — DECE3IBER  31,  1952  — SCHEDULE  A-2 

LIFE  MEMBERSHIPS 

Balance,  January  1,  1952  $ 61,126.79 

Add:  35  life  memberships  at  $30  each  1,050.00 


Balance,  December  31,  1952,  Exhibit  A : $ 62,176.79 


GIFTS  AND  BEQUESTS,  RESTRICTED 

Balance,  January  1,  1952  $ 32,984.34 

Add:  Distribution  made  by  New  England  Trust  Company 

to  James  Lyman  Whitney  Library  Fund  $ 122.77 

Gift  from  Francis  E.  and  Cora  Smith,  income  to  be  used 
to  provide  one  life  membership  for  winner  of  the 
Colonel  Thomas  F.  Sullivan  Good  Citizen  Prize, 
awarded  each  year  to  a student  of  English  High 

School,  Boston  1,000.00  1,122.77 


Balance,  December  31,  1952,  Exhibit  A ' .$  34,107.11 


Made  up  of: 

Jacob  Bancroft  Bequest  $ 1,500.00 

Boston  Memorial  Association  1,179.51 

George  T.  Cruft  Bequest  1,000.00 

James  F.  Hunnewell  Memorial  1,000.00 

Laura  N.  Marrs  Bequest 15,000.00 

Samuel  E.  Sawyer  Bequest  4,610.87 

Gift  from  Francis  E.  and  Cora  Smith,  income  to  be  used 

as  described  above  1,000.00 

Fanny  M.  Stockford  Bequest  4,273.34 

James  Lyman  Whitney  Library  Fund  3,240.94 


$32,804.66 

Add:  Accumulated  gains  on  disposal  of  investments  ...  1,302.45 


$34,107.11 


UNRESTRICTED  FUNDS 

Balance,  January  1,  1952  $131,498.71 

Add:  Excess  of  income  over  expense,  Exhibit  B 392.27 


Balance,  December  31,  1952,  Exhibit  A .$131,890.98 
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Unrestricted  funds*  include  the  following  gifts  and 
bequests : 


Robert  C.  Billing's  Bequest  $ 3,000.00 

Elizabeth  B.  Brown  Bequest 500.00 

Edward  I.  Browne  Bequest  1,000.00 

George  O.  Carpenter  Bequest  1,000.00 

"William  O.  Comstock  Bequest  500.00 

Henry  W.  Cunningham  Gift  1,000.00 

Benjamin  H.  Dewing  Memorial  100.00 

John  W.  Farwell  Gift  1,500.00 

John  W.  Farwell  Bequest  3,000.00 

Curtis  Guild  Memorial  1,000.00 

Courtenay  Guild  Gift 1,000.00 

Courtenay  Guild  Bequest  10,000.00 

Estate  of  Sarah  L.  Guild  5,000.00 

Susan  Minns  Bequest  25,000.00 

Grenville  H.  Norcross  Gift 1,000.00 

Grenville  H.  Norcross  Bequest  25,000.00 

Lucy  A.  Norcross  Centennial  Memorial  1,000.00 

Otis  Norcross  Centennial  Memorial  1,000.00 

Catherine  P.  Perkins  Bequest  4,000.00 

Caroline  F.  Sanborn  Bequest  2,000.00 

Alice  E.  Sias  Bequest  2,000.00 

Joseph  H.  Stickney  Bequest  1,000.00 

Joseph  C.  Storey  Bequest  2,000.00 

William  B.  Trask  Bequest  500.00 

Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Jr.,  Bequest  3,000.00 

Anonymous  540.00 


Respectfully  Submitted,  Ralph  M.  Eastman,  Treasurer 


CERTIFICATE  OF  AUDITORS 
To  the  Officers  and  Directors  of  The  Bostonian  Society: 

We  have  prepared  from  the  financial  books  and  records 
of  The  Bostonian  Society  which  we  have  kept  during  the 
year  1952,  the  accompanying  exhibits  and  schedules. 

We  have  verified  cash  balances  and  investments  by 
direct  correspondence  with  the  banks,  have  accounted  for 
all  income  due  from  investments  during  the  year,  have 
traced  all  recorded  income  to  the  bank  account,  and  have 
examined  vouchers  or  cancelled  checks  for  disbursements. 

In  our  opinion,  the  accompanying  statements  present 
fairly  the  financial  condition  of  the  Society  at  December 
31,  1952,  and  the  results  of  its  operations  for  the  year 
then  ended.  Charles  F.  Rittenhouse  & Company 
February  19,  1953  Certified  Public  Accountants 


■ 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  LIBRARY 

To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  The  Bostonian  Society: 

In  reporting  on  the  affairs  of  the  Library  we  point  out 
that  it  has  been  used  constantly  as  a source  of  reference 
by  those  who  seek  information  on  various  little-known 
facts  about  Boston.  Such  questions  as  stage  coach  sched- 
ules and  points  of  departure  and  arrival,  the  location  of 
the  first  terminal  of  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad, 
finding  the  name  of  an  eminent  collector  of  book  plates 
who  lived  in  Boston  in  1885,  information  on  Back  Bay 
land  for  a conveyancer,  give  the  membership  an  idea  of 
the  diversity  of  questions  that  Mr.  Bruce  has  been  asked 
and  has  been  able  to  answer  from  the  resources  of  our 
library.  Students,  newspaper  writers,  lawyers,  adver- 
tising men  and  many  others  rely  on  the  Bostonian  Society 
for  authoritative  information. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  had  the  following  acqui- 
sitions by  purchase  and  by  gift: 

“History  of  the  Spanish-American  War,”  Genl.  Mar- 
cus I.  Wright. 

“Regulators,”  William  Degenhard  (account  of  Shay’s 
Rebellion) . 

“Dorchester  Neck,”  Francis  E.  Blake. 

“Roger  Conant,”  Clifford  K.  Shipton. 

“Appeal  to  Arms,”  Willard  M.  Wallace  (Revolution- 
ary War) . 

“Governor  George  H.  Briggs,”  William  C.  Richards. 

“John  Adams  and  the  Prophets  of  Progress,”  Zoltan 
Haraszti. 

“News  from  America,”  Capt.  John  Underhill. 

Boston  Street  Railways — a scrap  book  account. 

“Racial  Origins  of  Crispus  Attucks,”  E.  J.  Brehaut. 

“Augustus  P.  Loring,  Jr.,”  Walter  Muir  Whitehill. 
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Writings  of  Thomas  Paine  by  Moncure  Daniel 
Conway. 

“Benedict  Arnold,”  A memoir  by  F.  J.  Stimson,  editor. 
“Passing  of  Spain,”  J.  B.  Crabtree. 

“Discovery  of  America  by  the  Norsemen,”  Eben 
Norton  Horsford. 

“T  Wharf,”  Z.  William  Hauk. 

“Story  of  the  Columbian  National  Life  Insurance  Co.” 
“As  You  Pass  By,”  Kenneth  Holcomb  Dunshee. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Thomas  Temple  Pond 

for  the  Committee  on  the  Library 


ADDITIONS  TO  COLLECTIONS 

A number  of  items  relative  to  the  Spanish-American 
War  has  been  added  to  our  collections  during  the  past  year 
as  follows: 

Lyman  W.  Appley  gave  us  three  Philippino  flags,  one 
knife,  one  Philippino  shell,  one  Spanish  shell,  three  Ameri- 
can shells,  six  photographs,  two  arm  badges,  part  of  a 
barometer  and  a 20  millimeter  shell. 

Frederick  W.  Bliss:  Spanish  war  medal  and  two  passes. 

C.  S.  Baker:  Photo  of  Robley  D.  Evans. 

Daniel  P.  O’Neil : a number  of  letters  and  a sliver  from 
the  tree  under  which  the  Treaty  of  Santiago  was  signed. 

• Miss  Elsie  A.  Mitchell:  Knapsack  and  canteen. 

Items  other  than  Spanish  War  items: 

Estate  of  William  L.  Willey:  Two  Evacuation  Day 
medals  of  the  125th  Anniversary,  1901. 

Philip  P.  Chase:  Plan  of  Long  Wharf,  Plan  of  the 
Extension  of  Devonshire  Street,  clipping  on  the  progress 
of  life  insurance. 

E.  Dey  Vasse:  Fire  bucket  marked  “D.  C.  Ballard.” 

Horatio  Newhall:  Collection  of  ship  sailing  cards. 


. 


Kenneth  S.  Magoon  of  Henry  W.  Peabody  & Co.:  300 
ship  sailing  cards. 

Goodspeed’s  Book  Shop,  Inc. : Ward  4 Election  Notice, 
1844;  Call  to  vote  on  Boston  water  supply,  1844;  Notice 
of  Roxbury  Town  Meeting,  1859;  Notice  regarding  the 
200th  Anniversary  of  Roxbury,  1830;  Report  made  at 
the  Boston  Town  meeting,  Dec.  21,  1803. 

Thomas  Temple  Pond:  Photograph  of  Col.  David 
Mason. 

H.  Lyman  Armes:  Jubilee  issue  of  the  Transcript, 
1869. 

Mrs.  Walter  B.  Binnian:  Papers  relating  to  Thomas 
Melvill;  Fire  bag,  J.  Knapp,  1788;  copy  of  Fireman’s 
Advocate. 

Charles  H.  Taylor:  Three  items  relating  to  John  R. 
Parker  and  the  Marine  Telegraph. 

Charles  F.  Batchelder,  Jr.:  Mayor’s  invitation,  Aug. 
28,  1886,  to  American  Association  for  Advancement  of 
Science,  to  harbor  trip. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I give  and  bequeath  to  The  Bostonian  Society,  in  the 

City  of  Boston,  the  sum  of dollars 

for  the  general  use  and  purpose  of  the  said  Society. 


r,r 
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The  Traffic  System  Used  by 
The  Boston  Vigilance  Committee 


THE  VIGILANCE 
COMMITTEE  OF  BOSTON 


A paper  read  in  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  Old  State 
House  at  a meeting  of  The  Bostonian  Society 

By  Wilbur  H.  Siebert 

I am  very  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  address  The 
Bostonian  Society  and  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness 
to  the  organization  for  the  use  of  the  most  extensive, 
contemporary  document  ever  produced  relating  to  the 
harboring  and  shipping  of  fugitive  slaves.  The  document 
of  which  I speak  consists  of  eighty  pages  of  a small  book 
filled  with  the  accounts  of  Francis  Jackson,  who  was  the 
treasurer  of  the  Vigilance  Committee  during  the  ten  years 
and  seven  months  of  its  existence  after  the  enactment  of 
the  notorious  Fugitive  Slave  Law  of  1850.  This  book 
was  presented  by  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Edes  of  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  to  The  Bostonian  Society  and  was  trans- 
mitted by  Mr.  E.  Channing  Stowell,  who  wrote  on  March 
3,  1924,  that  the  accounts  *were  those  of  the  Vigilance 
Committee  of  Boston  “who  ran  the  Underground  Rail- 
road.” . 

It  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  the  Boston 
Committee  ran  an  important  local  center  of  a great 
secret  system  of  harboring  and  forwarding  fugitive  slaves 
to  places  of  safety,  especially  in  Canada  and  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  — a system  that  extended  through  fourteen 
northern  states  and  had  frequented  lines  of  escape  from 
certain  southern  states  and  from  Washington,  D.  C. 
Boston  w'as  not  by  any  means  the  place  wdiere  the  greatest 
underground  traffic  was  carried  on.  There  were  some 
smaller  cities  and  towns  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  for  example, 
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where  the  number  of  runaways  accommodated  was  several 
times  larger  during  a given  period  than  in  Boston.  How- 
ever, Boston  was  the  most  active  center  along  the  New 
England  coast  for  the  reception  of  stowaways  from  coast- 
ing vessels,  their  systematic  care  while  they  remained  in 
town,  and  their  shipment  in  most  instances  to  “parts 
unknown.”  Furthermore,  Boston  was,  of  course,  an  im- 
portant source  of  the  anti-slavery  agitation  which  stimu- 
lated men  and  women  in  the  New  England  and  western 
states  to  engage  in  underground  operations. 

Francis  Jackson’s  account  book  is  an  unique  document, 
the  sort  of  thing  which  an  historian  speaks  of  as  priceless 
and  which  a United  States  Commissioner  or  Marshal  in 
the  days  before  the  Civil  War  could  have  used  to  show 
that  the  Vigilance  Committee  of  more  than  two  hundred 
men  and  the  additional  hundreds  of  contributors  to  its 
funds  were  engaged  in  a conspiracy  to  nullify  locally  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law.  The  account  book  is,  in  fact,  such 
a rarity  that  it  ought  to  be  edited  and  printed  in  a limited 
edition  for  sale  to  the  leading  libraries  of  the  country. 

If  any  members  of  the  Vigilance  Committee,  or  its 
supporters,  had  been  caught  sheltering  fugitive  slaves  or 
promoting  their  escape  they  would  have  been  liable  to 
severe  penalties.  A person  obstructing  the  claimant  in 
his  arrest  of  a fugitive,  or  attempting  to  harbor  or  rescue 
one,  was  liable  “to  a fine  not  exceeding  six  months.” 
Moreover,  for  each  slave  lost  through  his  efforts  the 
Underground  operator  was  liable  for  “civil  damages  to 
the  party  injured  in  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,” 
and  “all  good  citizens”  wTere  “commanded  to  aid  and 
assist  in  the  prompt  and  efficient  execution”  of  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Law,  United  States  Commissioners  having  the 
authority  to  summon  the  posse  comitatus  in  order  to  arrest 
persons  claimed  as  fugitives.*  It  is  obvious,  therefore, 


* W.  H.  Seibert,  The  U nder ground  Railroad  from  Slavery  to  Freedom 
(New  York  and  London,  1899),  23. 
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that  Underground  operators  were  constantly  taking  great 
risks,  and  that  Francis  Jackson  did  a most  unusual  and 
dangerous  thing  in  keeping  a record  of  the  members  and 
supporters  of  the  Vigilance  Committee  and  of  some  of 
its  unlawful  activities.  Almost  universally  such  incrimi- 
nating records  were  not  kept. 

The  Vigilance  Committee  of  Boston  had  its  inception 
at  a meeting  held  in  Faneuil  Hall  on  October  4,  1850. 
The  first  items  in  Francis  Jackson’s  Account  book  relate 
to  advertising  that  meeting  in  eight  newspapers  of  the  city, 
summoning  Frederick  Douglass  to  speak  there  and  paying 
him  for  so  doing.  The  meeting  wras  one  of  the  largest 
ever  convened  in  the  hall  and  was  also  addressed  by 
Theodore  Parker,  minister  of  the  Twrenty-eighth  Congre- 
gational Society  in  Boston.  Resolutions,  drawrn  by  Mr. 
Parker  and  offered  by  Richard  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  were 
adopted.  They  disapproved  of  the  new  Fugitive  Slave 
Law  as  being  unconstitutional,  denying  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  the  right  of  persons  to 
be  secure  from  unreasonable  seizure,  and  depriving  them 
of  liberty  without  due  process  of  law.  The  resolutions 
expressed  the  belief  that  no  man  in  Boston  was  so  lost  to 
a sense  of  justice  as  to  try  to  return  a fugitive  slave  under 
the  newr  lawT,  and  recommended  that  fugitives  and  colored 
inhabitants  of  the  town  and  its  vicinity  remain,  since  there 
was  “not  the  smallest  fear”  that  any  of  them  would  be 
carried  back  to  bondage,  also  that  those  who  had  fled 
return  to  their  homes  and  business. 

Persons  would  be  appointed  from  each  ward  in  Boston 
as  a Committee  of  Safety  and  Vigilance,  with  power  to 
add  to  their  number,  whose  duty  wrould  be  to  endeavor  by 
all  just  means  to  secure  the  colored  inhabitants  and  fugi- 
tives of  the  locality  from  any  invasion  of  their  rights  by 
persons  acting  under  the  new  law.  Fifty  men  were  ap- 
pointed to  constitute  the  nucleus  of  the  Committee,  and 
very  soon  Austin  Bearse,  captain  of  the  yacht,  Moby  Dick, 
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was  employed  to  notify  members  of  the  Committee  of  its 
meetings  and  collect  money  for  it.*  We  shall  hear  more 
of  Captain  Bearse  later  in  his  capacity  as  rescuer  of  slaves 
from  coasting  vessels  in  Boston  Harbor. 

On  October  23,  1850,  the  Vigilance  Committee  held 
its  second  meeting,  the  membership  being  about  eighty 
at  this  time.  It  also  named  the  lawyers  in  this  company 
as  a legal  committee  to  warn  the  general  Committee  when 
an  attempt  was  being  made  to  procure  a warrant  for  the 
arrest  of  a fugitive.  The  legal  committee  was  also  to 
warn  the  fugitive,  see  that  he  had  counsel  if  brought 
before  an  officer,  resort  to  all  the  legal  delays  in  his  be- 
half, and  alarm  the  town  if  he  was  adjudged  a slave. f 

At  this  time  also  the  Committee  had  its  first  experience 
in  thwarting  the  operation  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 
William  Craft  and  his  wife,  Ellen,  fugitives  from  Macon, 
Georgia,  were  being  sought  by  two  slave  hunters  from 
that  place  who  were  stopping  at  the  United  States  Hotel. 
In  fact,  one  of  the  men  had  found  William  at  his  shop 
and  tried  various  ruses  to  get  possession  of  him  and  his 
wife,  after  which  the  fugitive  armed  himself  and  placed 
his  wife  in  charge  of  William  I.  Bowditch,  who  concealed 
her  in  Brookline,  while  the  husband  hid  in  the  house  of 
Lewis  Hayden,  at  No.  66  Southac  (later  Phillips)  Street. 
Lewis  put  two  kegs  of  gunpowder  in  the  cellar  to  be  set 
off  in  case  of  an  attempted  search  of  the  premises.  Ellen 
was  almost  white,  had  disguised  herself  as  a planter  and 
brought  her  husband  north  as  her  servant.  They  had 
stopped  first  among  the  Quakers  in  Philadelphia,  where 


* John  Weiss,  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Theodore  Parker,  Minister  of 
the  Twenty-eighth  Congregational  Society,  II,  94;  W.  H.  Siebert,  "The 
Underground  Railroad  in  Massachusetts,”  Proc.  Amer.  Antiq.  Soc.,  Apr., 
1935,  Reprint,  pp  38-39;  Francis  Jackson’s  Account  Book. 

+ John  Weiss,  op.  cit.,  II,  94. 
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they  had  been  taught  to  read  and  write.  In  Boston  she 
had  found  employment  as  a seamstress  and  he  as  a cabinet- 
maker. On  October  15  Mr.  Parker  saw  William  and 
found  him  armed  with  a revolver,  a large  pistol  and 
smaller  ones,  besides  a large  dirk  and  a short  one.  On  the 
27th  the  legal  committee  concerned  itself  with  the  fact 
that  warrants  were  out  for  the  arrest  of  the  Crafts  and 
proceeded  to  have  the  two  slave  hunters  apprehended  for 
slander,  but  they  were  at  once  released  on  bail.  They 
complained  of  being  derided  on  the  streets,  and  were  caus- 
ing much  excitement. 

Such  were  the  conditions  on  October  20  when  the  Vigi- 
lance Committee  assembled  at  the  United  States  Hotel, 
and  Mr.  Parker  told  the  slave  hunters  that  they  could 
not  arrest  the  Crafts,  or  if  they  did  could  not  carry  them 
off.  He  also  told  them  that  they  would  not  be  safe  in 
Boston  another  night.  Hence  the  Committee  would  give 
them  safe  conduct  to  their  train.  They  declined  this  offer, 
but  were  so  much  frightened  that  they  went  to  Newton 
Corner  and  took  the  New  York  train  at  half-past  two 
that  afternoon.  The  Liberator  of  November  1 reported 
the  presence  in  Boston  of  the  slave  hunters,  whom  it 
called  “two  prowling  villains.”  The  first  week  in  Novem- 
ber Ellen  Craft  stayed  in  Mr.  Parker’s  house  and  was 
then  moved  to  another  place,  while  William  was  hidden 
at  the  south  end  of  Boston.  Later  Dr.  Isaac  Osgood  told 
the  clergymen  that  the  Crafts  wished  to  have  a Christian 
marriage,  and  he  performed  the  ceremony  on  November 
7,  after  which  he  presented  William  with  a Bible  and  a 
sword,  telling  him  to  defend  his  wife  at  all  hazards. 
Francis  Jackson  merely  mentions  the  Crafts,  among  other 
fugitive  slaves,  under  date  of  January  10,  1851.  The 
Crafts  were  warned  by  Mr.  Parker  and  other  members 
of  the  Vigilance  Committee  that  it  was  not  safe  for  them 
to  remain  in  Boston.  They  were  sent  up  to  the  home  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simeon  Dodge  at  Marblehead,  where  they 
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remained  for  a few  days,  being  later  forwarded  to  Port- 
land and  finally  to  England.* 

On  February  28,  1851,  Mr.  Parker  had  a few  members 
of  his  congregation  at  his  house  to  interest  them  in  the 
case  of  General  Chaplin,  who  was  then  under  bond  in  the 
sum  of  $25,000  for  aiding  two  slaves  of  members  of 
Congress  to  escape  from  Washington,  D.  C.  The  parish- 
ioners contributed  a little  more  than  $200. f 

The  officers  of  the  Vigilance  Committee  were:  Deacon 
Timothy  Gilbert,  president;  Charles  List,  secretary;  and 
Francis  Jackson,  treasurer.  The  chairman  of  its  Executive 
Committee  was  Theodore  Parker  and  of  its  Finance  Com- 
mittee Robert  E.  Apthorp.  Other  members,  to  mention 
only  a few  in  its  list  of  two  hundred  and  nine,  were: 
A.  Bronson  Alcott  of  Concord;  Edward  and  William  P. 
Atkinson;  Austin  Bearse;  Dr.  Henry  I.  Bowditch  and 
William  I.  Bowditch;  Richard  Henry  Dana,  Jr.,  of  Cam- 
bridge; Charles  M.  Ellis,  a lawyer;  William  Lloyd  Garri- 
son; Lewis  Hayden,  an  escaped  slave;  Richard  Hildreth; 
Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  the  superintendent  of  Perkins  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind;  Ellis  Gray  Loring;  James  Russell 
Lowell  of  Cambridge;  Samuel  May,  Jr.;  Edmund  Quincy; 
Samuel  E.  Sewall;  Joseph  Southwick,  and  Elizur  Wright. 

Among  the  contributors  to  the  funds  of  the  Vigilance 
Committee  were  many  well-known  people  of  Boston  and 
other  towns  of  the  Commonwealth  and  even  beyond,  in- 
cluding numerous  clergymen  and  women.  I shall  not 
weary  you  with  many  names.  At  Quincy  was  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  at  Lynn  James  W.  Buffum,  at  Portland, 
Maine,  Samuel  Fessenden,  at  Salem  the  Reverend  O.  B. 
Frothingham  of  the  North  Unitarian  Church,  at  Newr- 


* John  Weiss,  op.  cit.,  II,  96-99;  New  England  Magazine,  n.  s.,  1889-90, 
p.  524;  III,  458;  Letter  from  Simeon  Dodge;  Marian  G.  McDougall,  Fugitive 
Slaves,  59-60;  Letter  from  S.  T.  Pickard,  Nov.  18,  1893;  Siebert,  Proc.,  op. 
cit.,  pp.  42-44,  p.  53. 

t John  Weiss,  op.  cit.,  103. 
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buryport  the  Reverend  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson 
of  the  Unitarian  Church,  at  Newton  the  Honorable  Wil- 
liam Jackson,  at  Barnstable  Captain  Samuel  Nickerson, 
at  Cambridge  the  Honorable  John  G.  Palfrey,  and  at 
Amesbury  John  Greenleaf  Whittier.  In  Boston  were: 
the  Reverend  C.  A.  Bartol,  the  Reverend  James  Freeman 
Clarke,  the  Honorable  John  P.  Hale  and  the  Reverend 
Charles  Lowell.  Mr.  Lowell  preached  for  fifty  years 
at  the  old  West  Church  on  the  corner  of  Cambridge  and 
Lynde  Streets  and  helped  the  runaways  who  found  refuge 
among  the  colored  people  living  on  “Nigger  Hill,”  op- 
posite his  place  of  worship.  He  was  the  father  of  James 
Russell  Lowell.* 

During  the  period  from  October  21,  1850,  to  January 
1,  1861,  the  collections  amounted  to  $6,589.40  and  during 
that  from  May  16,  1851,  to  November  6,  1852,  a special 
fund  of  $1,667.22  was  gathered  to  defend  the  four 
men  arrested  for  spiriting  the  fugitive  slave  Shadrach 
from  the  court  house.  The  total  of  all  moneys  raised  by 
the  Vigilance  Committee  was  thus  $8,256.62.  Much 
collecting  was  done  by  Captain  Bearse  and  William  C. 
Nell,  but  the  committee  obtained  part  of  its  money  from 
the  religious  societies  of  the  state.  In  March,  1851,  its 
finance  committee  sent  out  a brief  appeal  to  the  clergymen 
of  fifteen  hundred  and  forty-seven  such  organizations  to 
take  up  a collection  for  the  work  in  Boston  and  thereby 
secured  about  $1,500,  and  again  in  the  summer  of  1854 
circulars  were  transmitted  to  the  clergymen,  which 
brought  in  about  $800. t 

At  the  time  of  the  appeal  in  March,  1851,  the  Commit- 
tee stated  that  fugitive  slaves  had  abandoned  their  homes 


* Francis  Jackson’s  Account  Book. 

t Francis  Jackson’s  Account  Book;  Siebert,  "The  Underground  Railroad 
in  Massachusetts,”  in  Proc.,  Amer.  Antiq.  Soc.,  Apr.  1935,  Reprint,  p.  68,  _ 
41,  65. 
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and  occupations  in  the  border  free  states  and  fled  to 
states  farther  north,  but  principally  to  Canada.  Very 
many  of  these  had  come  to  Boston,  about  a hundred 
having  arrived  during  the  past  month.  Many  more  had 
come  of  whom  the  Committee  had  no  knowledge  and 
would,  the  Committee  believed,  continue  to  arrive  in 
considerable  numbers.  The  newcomers  were  destitute  and 
would  require  assistance.  Hence  an  office  had  been  opened 
and  an  agent  appointed  to  whom  they  might  apply  for 
employment.  Citizens  were  desired  to  make  annual  sub- 
scriptions or  donations  of  money  and  clothing.  The 
clergy  were  urged  to  take  up  collections  from  their  con- 
gregations and  were  assured  that  the  Committee  did  not 
countenance  forcible  resistance  to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 
Citizens  sent  in  much  clothing,  which  was  stored  in  a 
room  over  the  Liberator  office  until  it  was  distributed. 
Another  circular  urged  all  other  towns  in  Massachusetts 
to  form  Vigilance  Committees,  and  a few  were  organ- 
ized.* 

The  Vigilance  Committee  employed  both  legal  and 
illegal  means  in  trying  to  obtain  freedom  for  fugitive 
slaves,  and  occasionally  resorted  to  secret  service  to 
obtain  information  about  the  activities  of  a slave  owner 
or  slave  hunter.  For  example,  it  hired  the  fugitive  slave, 
George  W.  Latimer,  to  watch  the  movements  of  John 
Caphart  of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  the  owner  of  Shadrach, 
during  six  days  and  paid  the  rent  of  Latimer  and  his  wife, 
Rebecca,  at  the  same  time.f  Latimer  ran  very  little  risk 
in  performing  his  detective  work  for  he  was  a large  and 
superior-looking  man  of  nearly  white  complexion. 

Shadrach  was  arrested  at  Taft’s  Cornhill  Coffee  House 
on  Saturday  morning,  February  15,  1851,  and  taken 


♦ Francis  Jackson’s  Account  Book;  Siebert,  Proc.,  op.  cit.,  pp.  41-42. 
t Francis  Jackson’s  Account  Book. 
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before  United  States  Commissioner,  George  T.  Curtis, 
for  a hearing.  The  arrest  was  reported  immediately  to 
the  Vigilance  Committee  and  the  colored  people.  A 
crowd  of  the  latter  and  five  members  of  the  former 
hurried  to  the  court  house,  where  the  five  obtained  a 
delay  of  the  hearing  to  prepare  themselvse  for  defending 
the  prisoner.  The  case  was  therefore  adjourned  at  noon. 
The  colored  men  now  crowrded  into  the  room,  Shadrach 
rose  and  stepped  unnoticed  among  them,  and  when  they 
left  his  absence  was  discovered.  But  he  was  gone  for 
good.  The  Vigilance  Committee  had  not  planned  this 
escape,  which  wras  due  to  the  inspiration  of  one  old  negro 
— a friend  of  Shadrach — who  induced  some  of  his  fellows 
to  help  rescue  the  prisoner  from  the  hands  of  the  law. 
That  night,  which  was  stormy,  Shadrach  was  driven  out 
to  Watertown  and  thence  taken  on  to  Concord.  From 
there  he  passed  on  station  by  station  to  North  Ashburn- 
ham,  where  he  was  placed  on  a train  of  the  Fitchburg 
Railroad  and  finally  reached  Canada.  Such  were  the  adroit 
methods  of  the  Underground  Railroad,  and  many  another 
slave  was  later  sent  out  of  Boston  over  practically  the 
same  route.  All  the  principal  actors  in  this  rescue  took 
“French  leave”  from  Boston,  and  not  one  of  them  was 
known  to  the  authorities. 

The  four  men  arrested  for  the  alleged  perpetration 
of  this  rescue  were  the  negroes,  Lewis  Hayden  and  James 
Scott,  a State  Street  lawyer,  Robert  Morris,  and  the 
editor  of  the  Chronotype,  Elizur  Wright.  The  Vigilance 
Committee’s  legal  board  collected  (in  Boston,  Brookline, 
Lynn,  Salem,  Concord  and  New  Bedford)  the  sum  of 
$1,300  to  defend  these  men  and  got  another  hundred 
from  the  Committee  itself.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  was 
one  of  the  contributors.  The  defendants  were  tried  before 
Judge  Sprague  of  the  United  States  Court,  being  de- 
fended by  John  P.  Hale,  Richard  E.  Dana,  Jr.,  George 
F.  Farley  and  Richard  Hildreth  and  wrere  acquitted  in 
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February,  1851.  Their  attorneys  were  paid  a total  of 
$1,820.32.  At  the  time  of  these  trials,  according  to  Lewis 
Hayden,  practically  all  of  the  colored  men  had  disap- 
peared from  Boston.* 

Francis  Jackson’s  account  book  contains  several  items 
relating  to  the  case  of  Thomas  Sims,  a fugitive  brought 
to  Boston  as  a stowaway  by  the  brig  M.  and  H.  Gilmore 
and  arrested  on  April  3,  1851.  One  of  these  items  men- 
tions the  payment  for  a horse  and  chaise  and  another  the 
printing  of  notices  of  a meeting  in  the  interest  of  the 
fugitive.  About  $40  was  collected  at  this  meeting. 

Sims  was  imprisoned  in  a room  on  the  third  floor  of 
the  court  house,  which  before  morning  was  encompassed 
by  a strong  force  of  police  and  heavy  chains.  Undaunted 
by  these  precautions,  the  Vigilance  Committee  held  a 
meeting  to  consider  what  should  be  done,  and  part  of 
its  members,  including  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson, 
Lewis  Hayden,  and  Leonard  A.  Grimes,  the  two  latter 
being  colored  men,  planned  to  rescue  Sims  by  having 
Mr.  Grimes  tell  him  to  jump  through  an  unbarred  win- 
dow, at  a designated  time,  to  mattresses  on  the  ground. 
It  turned  out,  however,  that  the  conveyance  had  been 
hired  to  no  purpose  because  workmen  fitted  bars  into 
the  wfindow  of  Sim’s  room. 

Bills  had  been  previously  posted  warning  the  public 
of  the  presence  of  slave  hunters  in  town,  a large  quantity 
of  handbills  to  the  same  effect  had  been  printed  and 
circulated,  and  a thousand  placards  conveyed  the  newrs 
to  the  colored  people  in  their  district.  These  items  also 
appear  in  the  Account  Book. 

In  March  the  Vigilance  Committee  wTas  holding  meet- 
ings and  presenting  petitions  to  the  State  Supreme  Court 
for  a writ  of  habeas  corpus.  Their  denial,  as  not  showing 
sufficient  cause,  was  followed  by  more  petitions  in  May, 


* Francis  Jackson’s  Account  Book;  Siebert,  Proc.,  op.  cit.,  p.  47. 
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which  represented  that  the  United  States  commissioner 
’ really  wielded  judicial  power,  contrary  to  the  United 
States  Constitution.  These  were  also  denied  and  Sims 
went  to  his  hearing,  with  Samuel  E.  Sewall,  Robert  Ran- 
toul,  Jr.,  and  Charles  G.  Loring  as  his  counsel.  These 
men  seem  to  have  volunteered  their  services  for  the 
Account  Book  supplies  no  evidence  that  they  were  com- 
pensated by  the  Vigilance  Committee.  Sims  was  remanded 
to  slavery  and  asked  the  prayers  of  the  people,  his  request 
being  passed  on  to  the  churches  in  five  hundred  “billets” 
by  the  Committee.* 

At  half-past  five  on  the  morning  of  April  12,  when 
the  fugitive  wTas  guarded  within  a hollow  square  of  three 
hundred  police  on  his  way  to  the  wharf  to  be  returned 
to  Savannah,  the  Vigilance  Committee  met  to  arrange 
for  meetings  which  should  demand  the'  repeal  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law7  or  make  it  a dead  letter.  It  also 
appealed  to  the  citizens  of  the  State  to  toll  the  bells  in 
their  towns  upon  hearing  of  Sims’  return  to  slavery. 
Twelve  days  later  it  issued  a warning  to  the  colored  people 
of  Boston  to  avoid  conversing  with  watchmen  and  police 
officers  since  they  had  been  “actually  employed  in  the 
kidnapping,  catching  and  keeping  of  slaves”  and  were  to 
be  shunned  “as  so  many  Hounds  on  the  track  of  the  most 
unfortunate”  of  their  race.  The  service  of  these  men 
was  contrary  to  the  State  law  of  1843,  “which  prohibited 
every  Massachusetts  official  from  taking  any  part  in  the 
restoration  of  a fugitive  slave. ”t 

The  Republic  of  Augusta,  Georgia,  and  doubtless  other 
newspapers  in  the  South,  were  not  jubilant  over  the  rendi- 
tion of  Sims.  The  Republic  contained  an  editorial  saying 
“We  lost  the  two  Crafts  and  Shadrach  and  recovered 
Sims.  A faithful  execution  of  the  law,  indeed!  When 


* Cushings  Reports,  Vol.  7,  285,291,302*310;  Siebert,  Proc.,  op  cit.,  p.  49. 

+ Theodore  Parker’s  Scrapbook  (Boston  Public  Library);  Atlantic  Monthly, 
March  1897,  p.  346;  Siebert,  Proc.,  op.  cit.,  50. 
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costs  have  been  subtracted,  we  should  like  to  know  how 
much  has  been  gained.  . .* . It  would  have  been  impossible 
for  the  United  States  Marshal  to  have  resisted  the  law 
of  the  State  without  the  assistance  of  the  municipal  au- 
thorities of  Boston,  and  the  countenance  and  support  of 
a numerous,  wealthy  and  powerful  body  of  citizens.  . . 

The  money  collected  by  the  Vigilance  Committee  was 
used  for  a variety  of  purposes — principally  for  paying 
numerous  negro  families  living  on  the  north  side  of 
Beacon  Hill  for  lodging  and  boarding  fugitive  slaves 
and  for  paying  the  fares  of  many  of  the  runaways  for 
travel  by  railroad,  carriage  or  steamboat  to  places  in  or 
out  of  Massachusetts.  A few  were  sent  by  rail  down  to 
Plymouth,  a few  to  New  Bedford,  a larger  number  to 
St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  and  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia, 
a few  to  Southborough,  one  to  New  Haven,  one  to 
Bangor,  one  to  Canada  (Ontario),  and  numbers  to  east- 
ern Canada  including  the  city  of  Toronto.  Many  of  these 
entering  the  Dominion  were  sent  by  rail  to  Worcester 
and  thence  transferred  to  the  Fitchburg  Railroad  to 
pass  through  southwestern  New  Hampshire  and  so 
through  Vermont.  The  destinations  of  other  refugees 
are  not  given  in  the  account  book. 

Other  items  of  expenditure  were  for  coal,  groceries, 
furniture  and  clothing  for  refugees  and  once  or  twice 
for  sending  a box  of  clothing  to  some  of  the  exiles  in 
Canada.  Several  times  money  was  sent  to  fugitives  in 
the  Dominion.  The  Committee  loaned  sums  of  money 
ranging  from  a dollar  to  more  than  forty  dollars  to  some 
of  its  proteges  and  received  repayment  in  a few  instances. 
Several  times  physicians  were  employed  to  attend  Under- 
ground passengers  and  in  one  instance  the  Committee 
provided  an  artificial  leg  for  one  who  in  his  flight  from 
Maryland  had  a foot  crushed  by  the  car  wheels  in  the 


* Siebert,  Proc.,  op.  cit.,  50-51. 
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railroad  station  at  Wilmington,  Delaware.  The  funeral 
expenses  of  a slave  child  were  also  paid  by  the  Committee, 
which  constantly  circulated  handbills  and  posted  display 
bills  and  placards  to  keep  the  colored  people,  and  the 
public  in  general,  informed  of  the  presence  of  slave  hunt- 
ers in  the  city.  At  various  times  the  Committee  hired 
halls  for  public  meetings,  including  Faneuil  Hall,  and 
Washingtonian  Hall.* 

Money  was  also  expended  for  the  rescue  of  stowaways 
from  coasting  vessels  in  Boston  Harbor  which  had  come 
from  Southern  ports.  Captain  Austin  Bearse  was  the 
Vigilance  Committee’s  agent  for  this  adventurous  work. 
Hence  we  find  items  in  Mr.  Jackson’s  account  book  of 
the  payment  to  Mr.  Bearse  for  his  yacht  in  the  harbor,  for 
his  services  “in  the  case  of  a fugitive,”  for  his  “yacht  and 
services  in  rescuing  Sandy  Swain,”  in  July,  1853,  when 
he  was  assisted  by  Henry  Kemp,  who  also  received  com- 
pensation. Two  items  refer  to  Mr.  Bearse’s  watching  a 
vessel  in  the  harbor,  which  was  undoubtedly  suspected  of 
having  a slave  on  board.  These  few  records  do  not  begin 
to  show  the  extent  of  the  Captain’s  humanitarian  labors 
at  sea.  His  record  is  far  better  revealed  in  his  Reminis- 
cences of  Fugitive-Slave  Law  Days  in  Boston,  a very 
interesting  pamphlet  printed  in  1880. 

Therein  Mr.  Bearse  records  a number  of  his  exploits 
with  his  yacht,  Moby  Dick,  in  which  he  occasionally  took 
out  parties  on  sailing  or  fishing  trips.  But  the  yacht  was 
far  more  often  used  in  the  service  of  the  Vigilance  Com- 
mittee. Two  or  three  of  these  incidents  may  be  narrated 
here  to  illustrate  the  procedure  in  taking  stowraways  from 
the  vessels  in  which  they  had  reached  Boston  Harbor. 
On  the  morning  of  mid-July,  1853,  the  Captain  was  sent 
to  bring  in  a fugitive  from  the  brig  Florence , lying  off 


* Francis  Jackson’s  Account  Book. 
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Fort  Independence  after  her  voyage  from  Wilmington, 
North  Carolina..  He  took  with  him  Henry  Kemp,  Wil- 
liam I.  Bowditch,  John  W.  Browne  and  a few  negroes 
from  Long  Wharf.  The  size  of  this  party  seems  to  have 
impressed  the  captain  of  the  brig,  who  is  not  said  to  have 
objected  to  handing  over  Sandy.  While  sailing  for  Dor- 
chester Bay,  the  slave  put  on  Joseph  Southwick’s  fishing 
suit,  and  the  party  soon  landed  at  City  Point  House. 
From  there  Messrs.  Browne  and  Bowditch  drove  with 
him  to  Brookline  and  secreted  their  man.  The  next  night 
they  forwarded  him  to  Worcester,  when  he  continued  his 
journey  to  Canada.  For  his  services  in  this  rescue  Captain 
Bearse  was  paid  $100  and  Mr.  Kemp  $21.20.* 

In  the  autumn  of  1854  Mr.  Bearse  was  sent  to  get 
from  the  schooner,  Sally  Ann,  another . stowaway  from 
the  same  North  Carolina  town.  He  sailed  alone  in  the 
dim  light  of  early  morning  and  was  rebuffed  by  the 
schooner’s  captain.  He  therefore  returned  to  Long 
Wharf  for  a force  of  men,  but  was  joined  by  his  brother 
alone  after  a long  wait.  As  darkness  still  prevailed,  Mr. 
Bearse  decided  that  dim  appearances  might  prove  to  be 
as  efficacious  as  reality,  and  he  nailed  to  his  rail  a dozen 
fisherman’s  coats  and  hat£.  Then  he  sailed  back  to  Fort 
Independence  and  sent  his  brother  in  the  yacht’s  boat  to 
claim  the  stowaway.  This  time  the  Sally  Anris  captain 
saw  that  he  had  what  seemed  to  be  a considerable  force 
to  contend  with  and  surrendered  the  slave  without  further 
delay.  The  yacht  made  off  for  City  Point,  whence  the 
negro  was  taken  to  Captain  Bearse’s  house.  There  he 
was  soon  called  for  by  Dr.  Samuel  Cabot  and  Samuel 
May,  Jr.,  in  a carriage  and  conveyed  to  the  Boston  and 
Worcester  Railroad  Station.  Mr.  May  accompanied  him 


* Captain  Austin  Bearse,  Reminiscences  of  Fugitive-Slave  Law  Days  in 
Boston , pp.  34-35;  Francis  Jackson’s  Account  Book;  Siebert,  Proc.,  op.  cit., 
pp.  57-58. 
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on  the  train  as  far  as  -Worcester  and  there  put  him  in 
charge  of  other  Underground  operators.* 

Late  one  night  in  October,  1854,  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe 
and  Wendell  Phillips  left  word  at  the  Bearse  home  that 
a slave  from  Jacksonville,  Florida,  was  on  the  brig, 
Cameo , then  supposed  to  be  in  dock.  Parties  were  sent 
out  the  same  night  to  locate  her,  and  she  was  found  lying 
at  Boston  Wharf.  A warrant  was  secured  and  the  brig 
searched,  but  nothing  was  found  but  the  place  where  the 
fugitive  had  been  sleeping.  Near  by  was  the  schooner, 
William , which  the  searchers  learned  belonged  to  the 
owners  of  the  Cameo.  They  went  on  board  of  this  vessel 
and  took  off  the  slave.  Then  Mr.  Phillips  drove  with 
him  to  Concord  and  left  him  in  the  hands  of  another 
member  of  the  Vigilance  Committee  for  shipment  to 
Canada. t 

About  this  time  Captain  Bearse  replaced  the  Moby 
Dick  with  another  yacht  called  the  Wild  Pigeon,  in  which 
members  of  the  Committee  were  stockholders.  Thomas 
Wentworth  Higginson  was  one  of  these  and  has  stated 
that  she  was  nominally  let  for  hire,  but  was  really  in- 
tended either  to  rescue  slaves  from  incoming  vessels  or 
kidnap  their  claimants  and  cruise  with  them  off  the  Maine 
coast  until  they  realized  the  futility  of  their  mission  in 
Boston.^ 

It  happened  not  infrequently  that  friends  in  Southern 
ports  notified  the  Vigilance  Committee  when  and  by  what 
vessels  fugitive  slaves  would  arrive.  Hence  it  was  often 
possible  to  give  Captain  Bearse  definite  instructions  con- 
cerning his  voyages  down  to  the  mooring  grounds.  Gov- 


♦ Capt.  Bearse,  op.  cit.,  pp.  36-37;  Siebert,  Proc.  op.  cit.,  p.  58. 

fCapt.  Bearse,  op.  cit.,  pp.  37-38;  Siebert,  Proc.,  op.  cit.,  pp.  58-59. 

$ Capt.  Bearse,  op.  cit.,  p.  34;  Atlantic  Monthly,  March,  1897,  p.  355; 
Siebert,  Proc.,  op.  cit.,  p.  59. 
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ernor  Wise  of  Virginia  sought  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
slaves  from  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth  by  stationing  a 
pilot  boat  off  the  Capes  to  search  out-going  vessels,  but 
the  plan  was  more  or  less  futile.  Runaways  were  con- 
tinually landing,  not  only  at  Boston  but  at  all  the  other 
New  England  ports. 

The  arrest  of  Anthony  Burns  on  May  24,  1854,  caused 
the  Vigilance  Committee  to  issue  handbills  and  posters 
advising  the  public  of  the  presence  of  slave  hunters  in 
Boston.  Burns’  owner  was  Colonel  Suttle  of  Alexandria, 
Virginia,  and  the  slave  was  imprisoned  in  an  upper  room 
of  the  court  house.  The  Committee  met  on  the  26th  and 
appointed  a sub-committee  to  plan  for  action.  Thomas 
Wentworth  Higginson,  then  pastor  of  the  “Free  Church” 
in  Worcester,  came  over  and  attended  the  meeting,  and 
that  evening  Martin  Stowell  came  in  from  the  same  place. 
Mr.  Stowell  proposed  the  rescue  of  the  slave  by  selected 
men,  supported  by  the  crowd  from  Faneuil  Hall  where 
a protest  meeting  was  to  be  held.* 

Messrs.  Higginson,  Stowell  and  a few  others  battered 
in  the  southwest  door  of  the  court  house,  which  afforded 
entrance  to  the  upper  stairway,  but  were  met  by  armed 
guards  inside.  A shot  was  fired  and  a marshall  named 
Batchelder  fell  dead.  Mr.  Stowell  was  indicted  for  this 
murder  but  evidence  was  lacking  for  a conviction,  and 
it  was  not  until  years  later  that  Mr.  Higginson  learned 
that  the  fatal  shot  had  been  fired  bv  his  friend,  Stowell. 
During  the  following  week  seven  different  placards  were 
printed  and  distributed  by  the  Vigilance  Committee  con- 
cerning the  Burns  case,  and  it  paid  for  “alarm  banners” 
and  “alarm  bells”  for  use  in  the  demonstration  against 
the  rendition  of  the  slave.  It  also  issued  and  circulated 


* The  case  of  Anthony  Burns  is  fully  dealt  with  in  Charles  Emery 
Stevens’  Anthony  Burns , A History  (1856),  pp.  26-208. 
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a thousand  petitions  for  the  removal  of  United  States 
Commissioner  Ellis  Gray  Loring,  who  had  remanded 
Burns  to  slavery,  from  the  office  of  judge  of  probate  in 
Suffolk  County.  This  was  in  November,  1854.  Wendell 
Phillips  made  the  argument  for  the  removal,  which  was 
reported  at  the  cost  of  the  Committee.  It  was  not  until 
about  four  years  later  (that  is,  in  1858)  that  Judge 
Loring  was  removed  by  Governor  Banks.* 

The  Vigilance  Committee  saw  an  opportunity  to  use 
the  rendition  of  Burns  to  increase  the  hatred  of  slavery 
among  the  public,  and  to  this  end  bought  fifteen  hundred 
copies  of  Theodore  Parker’s  stirring  sermon  on  the 
subject.! 

Seven  men,  including  Messrs.  Parker,  Higginson,  and 
Wendell  Phillips,  were  indicted  by  the  grand  jury  for 
complicity  in  the  Burns  case  and  gave  bond  for  their 
appearance  before  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  but 
their  indictment  was  quashed.  Richard  H.  Dana,  Jr., 
Charles  M.  Ellis  and  the  Honorable  John  P.  Hale  served 
as  their  counsel.  Mr.  Hale  was  paid  $350  for  his  services 
by  the  Vigilance  Committee,  and  the  other  two  lawyers 
received  from  the  same  body  “silver  plate  salvers”  as 
testimonials  of  appreciation  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
they  had  given  their  services. 

Early  in  the  autumn  of  1854  the  Committee  sent  Simon 
P.  Hanscom,  a reporter  of  the  Boston  Post , to  Bath, 
Maine,  to  rescue  a fugitive  from  the  bark,  Franklin,  but 
the  negro  escaped  from  the  vessel  at  Holmes  Hole  (now 
Vineyard  Haven) . In  the  autumn  of  1 859  a remittance  in 
full  was  made  by  Treasurer  Jackson  to  Messrs.  Empie 
and  Ellen,  attorneys  of  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  for 
the  defense  of  four  negroes  who  were  in  jail  there  either 


* Francis  Jackson’s  Account  Book;  Siebert,  Proc.,  op.  cit.,  pp.  60-62. 
t Francis  Jackson’s  Account  Book;  Siebert,  Proc.,  op.  cit.,  p.  63. 
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as  fugitive  slaves  or  as  the  befrienders  of  members  of 
that  class.* 

The  Vigilance  Committee  paid  to  have  a search  made 
for  a missing  fugitive,  and  it  paid  Captain  Bearse  for 
removing  two  such  persons  from  a location  which  for 
some  reason  was  deemed  no  longer  satisfactory — perhaps 
because  it  was  considered  unsafe. 

On  March  1,  1855,  Treasurer  Jackson  paid  William 
I.  Bowditch  $47.35  for  expenses  connected  with  the  enact- 
ment of  a new  Personal  Liberty  Law,  more  stringent 
than  the  one  of  1843.  Governor  Gardner  vetoed  it  on 
the  ground  that  some  of  its  clauses  were  unconstitutional, 
but  it  was  passed  over  his  veto  by  a two-thirds  vote. 

The  Committee  also  operated  beyond  ' the  limits  of 
Boston,  sometimes  even  in  distant  states.  In  the  summer 
of  1859  it  sent  John  A.  Andrew  to  Hyannis  to  look  after 
the  case  of  a fugitive  and  remunerated  him  for  his  serv- 
ices. Captain  Bearse  also  rendered  services  in  connection 
with  this  case.  It  also  paid  for  legal  services  in  an  effort 
to  release  a runaway  confined  in  the  jail  of  Norfolk 
County,  Virginia.  One  hundred  and  seventy  dollars  w*as 
subscribed  in  New  Bedford'  and  Boston  for  the  trial  of 
four  negroes  in  jail  in  Wilmington,  North  Carolina.  The 
fare  to  Boston  of  an  inmate  of  the  penitentiary  of  Mis- 
souri, who  had  served  two  years  for  helping  slaves  to 
escape,  was  sent  to  him.t 

In  only  a few  instances  do  we  know  from  what  places 
or  states  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line  fugitives  came 
to  Boston.  The  places  farthest  south  which  are  mentioned 
are  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  Jacksonville,  Macon  and 
Savannah,  and  the  state  of  South  Carolina.  Coming  north 


* Francis  Jackson’s  Account  Book.  Ibid.,  63-64. 

t Francis  Jackson’s  Account  Book;  Siebert,  Proc.  op.  cit.,  p.  66;  Marion 
G.  MacDougall,  Fugitive  Slaves,  pp.  68-69. 
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we  have  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  Norfolk,  Smith- 
field,  Richmond  and  Alexandria,  Virginia,  Henry  County 
in  the  same  State,  and  Virginia  with  no  locality  specified. 
Next  we  have  Baltimore  and,  finally,  Kentucky.  These 
places  would  account  for  not  more  than  thirty  fugitives 
as  recorded  in  Mr.  Jackson’s  Account  Book  and  in  Cap- 
tain Bearse’s  Reminiscences . This  would  not  be  ten  per- 
cent of  the  total  number  of  refugees  handled  by  the 
Vigilance  Committee  during  the  ten  years  and  three 
months  of  its  existence,  which  was  more  than  three  hun- 
dred. This  was  the  Committee’s  whole  volume  of  under- 
ground traffic,  strictly  speaking;  but  the  traffic  increased 
or  diminished  from  year  to  year.  Scores  of  fugitive  slaves 
fled  from  Boston  early  in  October,  1850,  just  after  the 
enactment  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  and  while  the  Vigil- 
ance Committee  was  being  organized.  On  October  6 of 
this  year  Theodore  Parker  told  his  congregation  at  the 
Melodeon  that  from  four  to  six  hundred  victims  of  the 
new  law  in  Boston  were  exposed  to  its  operation,  and 
that  some  had  already  fled.  He  also  declared  that  he 
owed  no  allegiance  to  such  an  iniquitous  law  and  would 
help  and  defend  the  fugitive  with  all  his  humble  means 
and  act  with  any  body  of  serious  men  in  any  way  not 
involving  the  use  of  deadly  weapons  to  defeat  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law.* 

On  the  day  before  Mr.  Parker  announced  his  determi- 
nation to  befriend  fugitive  slaves,  those  still  in  Boston 
drew  up  “The  Fugitive  Slaves’  Appeal,”  which  was 
mailed  to  all  the  clergy  of  Massachusetts  and  was  a 
pathetic  plea  in  behalf  of  “the  trembling,  proscribed  and 
hunted  from  chattel  slavery,  now  scattered  through  all 
the  various  towns  and  villages”  of  the  state,  “and  mo- 
mentarily liable  to  be  seized  by  the  strong  arm  of  gov- 


* Boston  Evening  Transcript.  March  31,  1926;  Siebert,  Proc.,  op.  cit., 
p.  53. 
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ernment,  and  hurried  back  to  stripes,  tortures  and 
bondage.”  * 

That  many  of  the  fugitives  in  Boston  did  not  wait 
to  be  seized  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  more  than  forty 
members  of  the  little  Fugitive  Slave  Church,  of  which 
Leonard  A.  Grimes  was  the  pastor,  fled  for  Canada  within 
three  days  by  various  underground  routes,  while  the  rest 
scattered  in  all  directions.  The  Vigilance  Committee  was 
still  too  young  and  too  impecunious  to  provide  the  ways 
and  means  of  this  sudden  exodus.  Its  records  afford  no 
evidence  of  such  a movement,  but  during  the  year  1851, 
when  the  Committee  was  first  manifesting  its  energy, 
the  volume  of  its  traffic  was  sixty-nine,  which  was  the 
largest  during  its  history,  showing  that  the  local  refugees 
had  recovered  but  little  from  their  fear  of  seizure  under 
the  new  law.  In  1858,  however,  the  number  of  fugitives 
sent  from  Boston  by  the  Committee  dwindled  to  nine. 
The  three  hundred  and  more  fugitives  handled  by  the 
Committee  cannot  be  supposed  to  represent  all  of  the 
underground  traffic  carried  on  in  Boston  and  its  suburbs 
during  the  period  of  more  than  a decade.  Doubtless  many 
fugitives  were  harbored  and  forwarded  by  Boston  aboli- 
tionists and  negroes  who  never  came  within  the  knowledge 
of  the  Vigilance  Committee,!  not  to  speak  of  the  run- 
aways and  stowaways  who  had  been  arriving  in  Boston, 
or  passing  through  it  on  their  way  to  Canada,  during 
the  preceding  twenty  years  or  more. 

The  handling  of  passengers  implies,  of  course,  a traf- 
fic system,  and  such  a system  was  available  to  the  Vigilance 
Committee.  The  members  of  the  Committee  and  some 
of  the  members  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Societies  in  the  towns 
and  counties  north  and  west  of  Boston,  namely,  Middle- 


* Copy  of  "The  Fugitive  Slaves’  Appeal”  in  Mrs.  L.  D.  Parker's  scrapbook 
(Boston  Public  Library). 

f Siebert,  Underground  Railroad  from  Slavery  to  Freedom,  p.  246;  Siebert, 
Proc.,  op.  cit.,  pp.  40-41,  67. 
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sex,  Essex  and  Worcester  counties,  were  part  and  parcel 
of  this  system,  which  has  long  been  known  as  the  Under- 
ground Railroad,  although  it  included  certain  convenient 
lines  of  steam  railroad.  It  was  part  of  the  secrecy  of  this 
mysterious  system  to  use  various  routes  and  cross-connec- 
tions between  routes  for  the  transportation  of  the  pas- 
sengers, who  were  all  shades  of  color  constituting  the 
enslaved,  and  both  sexes  and  all  ages.  For  greater 
secrecy  and  safety  the  passengers  traveled  generally  by 
horse-drawn  conveyances  at  night  to  the  next  station, 
rested  until  the  following  night,  and  then  were  taken  on 
to  another  station,  these  stations  being  the  homes  or 
barns  of  abolitionists. 

The  out-going  traffic  system  used  by  the  Vigilance 
Committee  comprised  six  main  routes,  with  their  branches. 
The  easternmost  of  these  routes  extended  northward 
through  Lynn,  Marblehead,  Salem,  Beverly,  Ipswich, 
Newburyport  and  Amesbury  into  New  Hampshire.  Di- 
verging somewhat  to  the  west  was  another  route,  which 
passed  through  Saugus,  Peabody  (formerly  South  Dan- 
vers), Danvers  and  Georgetown,  with  a northern  branch 
to  West  Newbury  and  Newburyport  and  a western  one 
to  Haverhill  and  into  New  Hampshire.  A third  route, 
still  farther  west,  passed  through  Medford,  Woburn  and 
on  across  the  Merrimac  River  to  Dracut  or  “Black 
North,”  which  lies  a little  northeast  of  Lowell.  A branch 
ran  from  Woburn  northeast  to  Reading  and  so  to  An- 
dover, Frye  Village  (now  Shawsheen,  model  village  of 
the  American  Woolen  Company)  and  South  Lawrence, 
whence  the  passengers  branched  to  Haverhill  or  moved 
directly  into  New  Hampshire.  A fourth  route  ran  still 
farther  west  through  Concord  to  Leominster,  thence 
north  a few  miles  to  Fitchburg,  and  sometimes  west  to 
South  Ashburnham,  before  taking  the  steam  cars  through 
to  Canada.  The  fifth  route  paralleled  more  or  less  the 
Boston  and  Albany  railroad,  passing  through  Newton. 
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Framingham  and  Southborough.  From  either  of  the  last 
two  towns  the  route  extended  up  to  Sudbury  and  Concord, 
but  there  was  also  a branch  west  from  Sudbury  to  Leomin- 
ster. The  sixth  and  last  route  was  the  Boston  and  Albany 
Railroad  as  far  as  Worcester,  the  underground  passengers 
being  frequently  accompanied  by  an  operator  from  Boston 
who  saw  that  they  were  transferred  to  the  Fitchburg  train 
and  their  fare  paid  through  to  Canada.  But  it  often  hap- 
pened that  passengers  did  not  go  through  to  Worcester 
but  stopped,  according  to  instructions,  at  Natick.  There 
the  mansion  of  Squire  Edward  Walcott,  at  No.  89  West 
Central  Street,  which  has  been  recently  demolished,  re- 
ceived them  through  a walled  and  arched  tunnel  extending 
from  the  railroad  embankment  to  the  sub-cellar.  After 
resting  and  being  fed,  these  black  guests  were  taken  to 
the  house  of  Israel  How  Brown,  a half-mile  north  of  the 
old  Boston  Post  Road,  opposite  the  cemetery  of  South 
Sudbury  on  the  road  to  Lowell.  On  the  second  morning 
after  the  arrival  of  these  guests,  at  three  o’clock  Mr. 
Brown  drove  off  with  his  market  wagon  filled  with  pro- 
duce and  beneath  its  false  bottom  his  passengers  lying 
on  a bed  of  straw.  In  due  time  he  reached  Fitchburg  and 
either  left  them  with  the  underground  agents  or  put 
them  on  the  train  for  the  Queen’s  Dominion.  In  this  way 
Mr.  Brown  carried  more  than  a hundred  fugitives  to 
Fitchburg.* 

Other  curious  things  happened  in  the  effort  to  preserve 
secrecy  in  transporting  fugitive  slaves.  For  example,  a 
fugitive  was  shipped  to  Newburyport  in  a coffin.  The 
baggage-master  took  the  box  containing  it  from  the  train 
and  stood  it  on  end  to  await  whomever  might  claim  it. 
At  nightfall  the  underground  operators  came  and  took 


* Natick  Herald,  March,  1930;  Wellesley  Townsman,  same;  Letters  from 
Mrs.  Florence  Lovell  Macewen,  Aug.  10  and  16,  1935;  Siebert,  Proc.,  op. 
cit.,  pp.  26*27;  Siebert,  in  New  England  Quarterly,  Sept.  1936,  pp.  461-463. 
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it  away,  thereby  relieving  the  negro  within  from  the 
severe  experience  of  standing  on  his  head.* 

In  his  “Cheerful  Yesterdays”  Colonel  Thomas  Went- 
worth Higginson  tells  that  while  he  lived  in  Worcester 
he  received  a consignment  of  fugitives  comprising  a 
pretty,  young  mother,  apparently  white,  and  her  two 
“perfectly  white  children.”  They  had  been  entrusted  in 
Boston  to  a pro-slavery  Worcester  merchant,  who  found 
a seat  for  two  of  his  charges  and  held  the  baby  on  his 
knee  in  blissful  ignorance  that  he  was  violating  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Law.t 

The  eagerness  and  unrestrained  joy  with  which  fugi- 
tives entered  Canada  have  often  been  described  bv  eve 

* j 

witnesses.  One  underground  agent  who  paid  the  toll  for 
one  of  his  proteges  to  cross  the  bridge  into  New  Bruns- 
wick testifies  that  he  never  saw  anything  alive  move  faster 
than  that  black  man  did  in  crossing  the  boundary  between 
his  possible  re-enslavement  and  his  assured  liberty. 


* Letter  from  Teresa  S.  Castle,  of  the  Newburyport  Library;  Siebert,  Proc., 
op.  cit.,  p.  37. 

t Letters  from  Colonel  Higginson,  Feb.  3,  1893,  and  July  24,  1896; 
Atlantic  Monthly,  March,  1897,  pp.  348-349. 


Photostatic  copies  of  the  Francis  Jackson  Account 
Book,  80  pages,  bound  in  cloth,  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Clerk  of  the  Society,  Mr.  James  L.  Bruce,  at  $2.50 
each,  postpaid. 

Reprints  of  the  above  article,  “The  Vigilance  Com- 
mittee of  Boston  ” in  paper  covers,  may  also  be  obtained 
from  the  Clerk  at  25  cents  each,  postpaid. 
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’ TO  OUR  MEMBERS 

An  organization  such  as  ours,  which  is  charged  with  the 
continuing  responsibility  of  preserving  historical  material  con- 
cerning our  city  down  through  the  years,  must,  of  course, 
maintain  financial  stability  in  order  to  be  successful  in  its  aims. 

The  quickest  way  to  achieve  this  is  through  gifts  or  bequests 
of  money  or  securities.  The  surest  way  is  by  attracting  a 
constant  stream  of  new  members  to  our  rolls.  Members  join, 
perform  their  parts  and  then  move  off,  making  it  necessary  for 
us  to  encourage  others  to  replace  them. 

Our  Society  has  had  for  years  a most  effective  method  of 
enabling  members  to  help  in  adding  to  our  numbers.  It  is 
simple  and  does  not  entail  the  time  and  effort  involved  in 
personal  solicitation.  All  a member  has  to  do  to  be  a real 
factor  in  the  continuation  of  our  growth  and  effectiveness  is 
to  jot  down  the  names  and  addresses  of  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances (men  or  women)  who,  it  is  thought,  can  afford  the  $5.00 
annual  dues  and  who  would  be  sympathetic  to  the  purposes 
of  the  Society.  On  receipt  of  the  names,  the  Clerk  of  the 
Society,  will  check  them  against  our  membership  list  and  if 
not  already  members,  or  recently  invited,  will  send  to  each 
one  the  attractive,  interesting  and  dignified  invitation  to  join 
with  us.  The  invitation  goes  out  from  our  Membership  Com- 
mittee and  the  name  of  the  person  who  suggested  the  name  is 
not  mentioned.  Nothing  could  be  much  simpler  or  more 
effective. 

Will  you  please  take  this  easy  way  of  helping  forward  the 
best  interests  of  the  Society?  You  may  rest  assured  that  your 
cooperation  will  be  greatly  appreciated  and  you  will  be  qualify- 
ing as  a constructive  member  of  a group  which  we  believe  is 
doing  a wholesome  work  for  our  community. 

Sincerely, 

MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 

by  Ralph  M.  Eastman , Chairman 
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Brooks,  Gorham 
Brooks,  Roscoe  Woodbury 
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Brown,  Davenport 
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Clark,  Forrester  Andrew 
Clark,  George  Oliver 
Clark,  Paul  Foster 
Cobb,  David  Francis 
Colley,  William  Edgar 
Colman,  Jere 


Conant,  Mrs.  Gwendolyn  Moulton 
Conant,  Kenneth  John 
Conant,  Ralph  Waldo 
Condit,  Miss  Louise 
Connolly,  Eugene  Thomas 
Connors,  Franklin  James 
Constable,  Mrs.  William 
Cooke,  Miss  Grace  E. 
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Coolidge,  Julian  Lowell 
Coolidge,  William  Appleton 
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Copp,  Mrs.  Frederick  Torrey 
Cotting,  Charles  Edward 
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Hersey,  Frank  Wilson  Cheney 
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Pickman,  Dudley  Leavitt,  Jr. 
Pierce,  Mrs.  Wallace  L. 

Pierce,  Walworth 
Pigeon,  Richard 
Plimpton,  Theodore  Barnet 
Pond,  Thomas  Temple 
Potter,  Arnold  Stuart 
Powers,  Mrs.  George  H. 

Pratt,  Herbert  Gale 
Pratt,  Walter  Merriam 
Proctor,  Mrs.  Charles  Anderson 
Proctor,  Mrs.  George  Newton 
Prowse,  Montague  W.  W. 
Purdy,  Orville  Nash 
Putnam,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Putnam,  George 

Rand,  Stuart  Craig 
Rasely,  Hiram  Newton 
Rawson,  Miss  Adelle 
Rawson,  Edward  Lincoln 
Raymond,  Robert  Witman 
Read,  Harold  C. 

Reilly,  John  Rowen 
Reilly,  Russell  George 
Reynolds,  David  S. 

Reynolds,  Harrison  Gardner 
Richardson,  Edward  Bridge 


Richardson,  John 
Richmond,  Carleton  Rubira 
Richmond,  Harold  Bours 
Richmond,  Ralph  Sumner 
Rittenhouse,  Charles  F. 
Rivinius,  George  Ambrose,  Jr. 
Robinson,  Miss  Mary  Calcina 
Rogers,  Miss  Bertha  Florence 
Rogers,  Dudley  Pickman 
Rogers,  William  Bowditch 
Rome,  Charles  Abraham 
Rosser,  Mitchell  Milton 
Rowell,  James  Garfield 
Ruel,  Hubert  Eugene,  Jr. 
Russell,  Miss  Clara  R. 

Russell,  Richard  Spofford 

Saltonstall,  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Saltonstall,  Richard 
Saval,  Maurice  H. 

Schrafft,  William  Edward 
Scully,  Francis  Paul 
Searle,  John  Endicott 
Sears,  Miss  Clara  Endicott 
Sears,  Miss  Eleonora  Randolph 
Sears,  Miss  Evelyn 
Sederquist,  Arthur  Butman 
Semenenko,  Serge 
Sewall,  Miss  Jane 
Shattuck,  George  Cheever 
Shattuck,  Henry  Lee 
Shaw,  Henry  Southworth 
Shaw,  Mrs.  William 
Shepard,  Frederick  Johnson,  Jr. 
Sherrard,  Glenwood  John 
Shul tis,  Newton 
Shuman,  Edwin  Arthur 
Sibley,  David  Frederick 
Sleeper,  Stephen  Westcott 
Small,  Walter  C. 

Smith,  Christopher  Carlisle 
Smith,  David  Lyman 
Smith,  Fritz-Henry,  Jr. 
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Smith,  Francis  Edward 
Smith,  George  Willard 
Smith,  Graydon 
Smith,  Lester  Ruthven 
Smith,  Louis  Carter 
Smith,  Lyman  Bradford 
Smith,  Nelson  C. 

Smith,  Paul  Theodore 
Smith,  Richard  Ilsley 
Smith,  Robert  Moors 
Smith,  Mrs.  William  Haynes 
Snow,  Paul  Henry 
Sobin,  Irving  M. 

Solberg,  John  Chester 
Sonnabend,  Abraham  M. 

Spark,  Dale  M. 

Sparrell,  William  Rogerson 
Sprague,  Phineas  Shaw 
Stagg,  Frederick  Louis 
Stagg,  Mrs.  Frederick  Louis 
Stark,  Robert  William 
Stevens,  Ezra  Frederick 
Stearns,  Foster  Waterman 
Stevenson,  Robert  Hooper 
Stevenson,  William  Nelson 
Stevenson,  Mrs.  William  Nelson 
Stewart,  John  Harold 
Stone,  Malcolm  Bowditch 
Stone,  Stephen  A. 

Storke,  Harold  Grey 
Sturdy,  Mrs.  Harry  Peirce 
Sullivan,  Thomas  Francis 
Swan,  Charles  P. 

Swig,  Benjamin  Harrison 

Taft,  Edward  A. 

Taylor,  Amos  Leavitt 
Taylor,  Charles  Henry 
Taylor,  Myron  C. 

Taylor,  William  Osgood 
Tenney,  Mrs.  Albert  Ball 
Thayer,  Edward  C. 

Thayer,  Mrs.  E.  R. 

Thieme,  Miss  Margaret  Louise 


Thurber,  Mrs.  C.  H. 

Thurmond,  George  Murat 
Todd,  Thomas 
Toppan,  Cushing 
Tousant,  Mrs.  Emma  Sanborn 
Tozzer,  Alfred  Marston 
Tudor,  Mrs.  Henry  D. 

Tuttle,  Mrs.  George  T. 

Tyrode,  Mrs.  Maurice 

Underwood,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Lyman 
Underwood,  Miss  Mary  Robinson 

Wadsworth,  Eliot 
Wahn,  George  H.  * 

Walcott,  Robert 
Walker,  Charles  Cobb 
Walker,  Joseph  Timothy,  Jr. 
Wallace,  Robert  Burns 
Walton,  Mrs.  David 
Warren,  Joseph,  Jr. 

Watkins,  Edward  Fleming 
Webber,  John  Whiting 
Weeks,  Sinclair 
Welch,  Francis  Clark 
Welch,  Robert  H.  W.,  Jr. 

Weld,  Miss  Anna  Spalding 
Wellington,  Miss  Anna  Colburn 
Wellington,  Charles  Oliver 
Wells,  Channing  M. 

Wells,  Wellington 
Wendell,  Barrett,  Jr. 

Wentworth,  Henry  A. 

Wetherbee,  Winthrop,  Jr. 
Wetmore,  Edward  Valentine 
Wetmore,  Valentine  Cecil  Bruce 
Wheatland,  David  Pingree 
Wheatland,  Mrs.  Richard 
Whistler,  Ross 
Whitcomb,  Howard 
White,  Fred  Herbert 
Whiting,  Walter  Rogers 
Whitney,  Richard 
Whitney,  Theodore  Train,  Jr. 
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Wigglesworth,  Mrs.  George 
Wilde,  Mrs.  Albion  Dyer 
Willcutt,  William  Bacon 
Williams,  Eugene 
Williams,  Holden  Pierce 
Williams,  L.  Ware 
Williams,  Ralph  Blake 
Willing,  James  Robert 
Winn,  Robert  Mullin 


Wise,  Arthur  Chamberlin 
Wolcott,  Oliver 
Wood,  Orrin  Grout 
Woodward,  Mrs.  F.  H. 
Woodward,  Percy  Emmons 
Worthen,  Nathaniel  Treat 
Wrenn,  George  L.  2nd 

Young,  Roy  A. 


ANNUAL  MEMBERS 


Abbot,  Henry  Leon 
Abramson,  Mrs.  Daniel  C. 
Adams,  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  Miss  Eleanora  Dean 
Alberts,  Harold 
Allen,  Warner  Mitchell 
Amory,  Roger 
Anderson,  George  L. 
Anderson,  Harry  Gray,  Jr. 
Anthony,  Julian  Danforth 
Apthorp,  Mrs.  Leonard  Foster 
Armes,  Henry  Lyman 
Atkinson,  John  B. 

Attridge,  Walter  Seaburn,  Sr. 
Aubrey,  B.  Alfred 
Audella,  Miss  Helen  Dodge 
Ayer,  James  B. 

Ayer,  Mrs.  James  B. 

Babcock,  Sumner  Hovey 
Babson,  Francis  M. 

Bachrach,  Louis  Fabian 
Bacon,  Charles  Edward 
Bacon,  James  Frederick 
Badger,  Mrs.  Theodore  L. 
Bagley,  James  E.  Jr. 

Baldwin,  Francis  T. 

Baldwin,  Henry  Sill 
Baldwin,  Robert 
Bangs,  James  Outram 
Banks,  Gordon  Thaxter 
Banks,  Talcott  Miner,  Jr. 
Barnes,  Clarence  Alfred 
Barry,  Miss  Anna  Kingman 
Barry  C.  Paul 
Barry,  John  Anthony 
Barry,  John  J. 

Barry,  Robert  Patrick 
Bartlett,  Fred  A. 


Barton,  Howard  Holmes 
Bastable,  Edward  Henry 
Bateman,  Charles  J.,  Jr. 
Baybutt,  John  S. 

Bayley,  James  Cushing,  Jr. 
Baylor,  Mrs.  Armistead 
Baylies,  George  Upham 
Beale,  John  Carver 
Beaudoin,  Harold  Arthur 
Bell,  Mrs.  Arthur  W. 

Bell,  Floyd  Lee 
Benner,  Miss  Frances  Z.  T. 
Bentley,  George  William 
Bentley,  Harry  Clark 
Bernat,  Paul 
Berry,  George  William 
Best,  William  Hall 
Bierer,  John  M. 

Bigelow,  Chandler 
Bird,  Harold  Sterling 
Blake,  Harry  John 
Blanchard,  Charles  Barnes 
Bliss,  Frederick  W. 

Bogardus,  Frederic  Ruthven 
Bone,  Darwin  James 
Bowen,  Henry  S. 

Bowersock,  Donald  C. 
Brehaut,  Ellerton  James 
Brennan,  William  Patrick 
Brickley,  Bartholomew  A. 
Brin,  Alexander 
Broderic,  Hubert  Dana 
Brook,  Thomas  Arthur 
Brooks,  Edwin  Deering 
Brown,  Miss  Alice  Morehead 
Brown,  Mrs.  Edwin  P. 

Brown,  Miss  Elizabeth  Lyman 
Bryant,  Lincoln 
Buck,  Robert  William 
Buckley,  Joseph  D. 
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Buffum,  Jesse  Howard 
Bugbee,  Harold 
Bulfinch,  Francis  Vaughan 
Bump,  William  Nelson 
Bunker,  Philip  Hackett 
Burdakin,  Miss  Lillian 
Burkard,  Ralph  Frederick 
Burley,  Harry  Benjamin 
Burt,  Mrs.  F.  Allen 

Cabot,  Chilton  R. 

Cabot,  Mrs.  Samuel 
Caiger,  Edward  Bailey 
Calder,  Philip  Raymond 
Calder,  Walter  Lyman 
Campbell,  Franklin  Edward 
Carstensen,  Hans  Louis 
Carr,  John  P. 

Carpenter,  Albert  Edward 
Carter,  Hubert  Lazell 
Carter,  William  Joseph 
Case,  Harold  C. 

Chandler,  Lucius  Carver 
Chapman,  Richard  Palmer 
Charles,  Buchanan 
Chase,  Ernest  Dudley 
Chase,  Perlie  Dyar 
Church,  Frederic  Cameron,  Jr. 
Clark,  Philip  M. 

Clark,  Robert  Jones 
Clayton,  C.  Comstock 
Cobb,  Charles  Kane 
Cochrane,  Alexander 
Cochrane,  Miss  Mary  McKay 
Coffey,  Frederick  P. 

Coffin,  John  Ruskin 
Cole,  C.  Stewart 
Cole,  Howard  Ware 
Colton,  Mrs.  Edward  Swift,  Jr. 
Conant,  James  Bryant 
Conlan,  Joseph  Fraser 
Conn,  F.  Earl 
Connors,  Charles  A. 

Converse,  Frank  L. 


Coolidge,  Thomas  Jefferson 
Cope,  Mrs.  Arthur  C. 

Copeland,  Richard 
Cornwall,  Miss  Anna  Lloyd 
Cox,  Mrs.  Gardner 
Crehore,  Morton  S. 

Crehore,  Mrs.  Morton  S. 

Crompton,  Miss  Rosamond  Sears 
Crosby,  Edward  J. 

Curtis,  Laurence,  2nd 
Curtis,  Louis 

Cutler,  Miss  Anna  Williams 
Cutler,  Robert 

Damon,  John  Linfield 
Damon,  Lawrence  Barton 
Dana,  Gorham 
Danielson,  Richard  Ely 
Davidson,  F.  Forest 
Davis,  Clinton  Wildes 
Davis,  Harold  Stearns 
Davis,  Harrison  Merrill 
Davis,  William  Lincoln 
Day,  John  F. 

Decrow,  Miss  Marion  Louise 
Deland,  Frank  S. 

Dickinson,  Everett  Mann 
Dixon,  Mrs.  Ellen  B. 

Doble,  Mrs.  Frank  Currier 
Dodge,  Robert  Gray 
Donahue,  Frank  Joseph 
Donnelly,  Edward  C.,  Jr. 

Downes,  Jerome  I.  H. 

Doyle,  Arthur  Hastings 
Doyle,  Wilfred  James 
Dreselly,  Andrew 
Duane,  James  Chatham 
Dumaine,  Frederic  Christopher,  Jr. 
Dunbar,  Ralph  Walton 
Dunbar,  Thomas  Andrew 
Duncan,  Mrs.  Samuel  W. 

Dwight,  Carroll 
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Eager,  Miss  Mabel  Tower 
Eastman,  Ralph  Mason 
Eaton,  William  Dearborn 
Edmonds,  Stuart  Coles 
Elie,  Rudolph  Frank,  Jr. 

Ellis,  Benjamin  Miles 
Ellsworth,  Alfred  Jennison 
Eustis,  Mrs.  Frederic  A. 

Evans,  Mrs.  David  J. 

Fairbanks,  Dana  Francis 
Fairclough,  Joseph  W. 

Farley,  John  W. 

Farnham,  Edwin  Emery 
Fay,  Sturgis  Muirhead 
Fearing,  Mrs.  George  R. 

Feinberg,  Harry  Morris 
Fellows,  Harold  Everett 
Felton,  W.  Sidney 
Ferrin,  Mrs.  Frank  M. 

Field,  William  Lusk  Webster 
Fillmore,  Earl  Foster 
Fish,  Samuel  George 
Fiske,  Mrs.  Augustus  H. 

Fitzpatrick,  Mrs.  James  K. 

Flather,  Frederick  Arthur 
Fletcher,  Laurence  B. 

Flynn,  Mrs.  Elvira  E. 

Foley,  Henry  E. 

Forbes,  Alexander 
Forbes,  Allan 

Foster,  Charles  Henry  Wheelwright 
Foster,  Mrs.  Hilda  C. 

Fowle,  Miss  Elizabeth  Prentiss  V. 

Fox,  Charles  James 

Franks,  A.  Alfred 

French,  Abram  Waldo 

French,  Stanley  Goodwin 

Friedman,  Lee  Max 

Frye,  Howard  Otis 

Fuller,  Miss  Viola  Davenport 

Fullerton,  Mrs.  Gladys  Florence 

Gade,  Horace  Upton 


Gammell,  R.  H.  Ives 
Gannett,  Mrs.  William  Whitworth 
Garrison,  Rhodes  Anthony 
Gaskell,  Walter  Benton 
Gibson,  Mrs.  Henry  C.,  Jr. 
Gilbert,  Miss  Helen  C. 

Gilbert,  Henry  Lathrop,  Jr. 
Gilchrest,  Charles  Jewett 
Gillis,  Walter  James 
Glidden,  Alfred  Adelbert 
Goddard,  James  Harold 
Good,  John  H. 

Goodale,  Fairfield 
Goodwin,  Robert  E. 

Gordon,  Miss  Mary  A. 

Gormley,  James  Theodore 
Graham,  James  Matthew 
Graham,  William  F.  A. 

Grant,  Richard  David 
Grandin,  Mrs.  Isabella 
Graves,  Miss  Louise  Britten 
Gray,  Reginald 
Gregg,  Mrs.  Margaret  R. 

Greene,  John  G. 

Greenslet,  Ferris 
Greenough,  Henry  Vose 
Griswold,  Merrill 
Grosberg,  Casper  Meyer 
Guptill,  Gordon  Bancroft 

Hagar,  Donald  Chisholm 
Hagemann,  H.  Frederick,  Jr. 
Haley,  Pierce  Stephen 
Hall,  F.  Derby 
Hall,  H.  Dwight 
Hallett,  Edward  Merrihew 
Hardy,  Roger  William 
Harriman,  Edward  Nickerson 
Harrington,  Joseph  D. 
Harrington,  Miss  Marguerita  C. 
Hart,  William  Parker 
Hartnett,  James  V. 

Harvey,  Charles  Herman 
Hauk,  Z.  William 
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Havemeyer,  Henry  O. 
Hawkins,  Lester  George 
Hayes,  Roscoe  Arthur 
Hays,  William  Eugene 
Healey,  Guy  Ernest 
Heard,  Mrs.  Charles  S. 

Hedge,  Henry  Rogers 
Heller,  Myron 
Helm,  MacKinley 
Henderson,  Elliott 
Henderson,  Ernest 
Hennessy,  Michael  Edmund 
Hennessey,  Thomas  M. 
Hepburn,  Andrew  Hopewell 
Herbert,  John  Ruggles 
Hersee,  David  Evans 
Herter,  Christian  Archibald 
Hickey,  Albert  E. 

Higgins,  Mrs.  Stephen  W. 
Hight,  Henry  Wadsworth 
Hildreth,  Mrs.  Henry  W. 

Hill,  Harold  M. 

Hills,  Mrs.  Carroll  B. 
Hirschbaum,  August  Spencer 
Hitchcock,  William  Harold 
Hodgdon,  Mrs.  Alby  Emerson 
HofFord,  H.  Ray 
Hollingsworth,  Amor 
Hollnagel,  Herbert  P. 

Holmes,  Mrs.  Edward  Jackson 
Holmes,  Stacy 
Holt,  Gustavus  Benjamin 
Homans,  Mrs.  William  P. 
Horblit,  Mark  Michael 
Howes,  Henry  S. 

Howie,  David  Heath 
Howlett,  Duncan 
Hunt,  George  Lester 
Hussey,  John  Frederick 
Hutchins,  Kenneth 
Hynes,  John  Bernard 

Iasigi,  Miss  Mary  Vitalis 
Ives,  Frederick  Manley 


Jackson,  Noble  Taylor 
Jacobs,  Mrs.  Denholm  M. 

Jobling,  Ernest  Edwin 
Johnson,  Miss  Harriet  Everard 
Jones,  Alfred  Wilde 
Jones,  Mrs.  Daniel  Fiske 
Jones,  E.  Prentiss 
Jouett,  Mark  Robert 
Joy,  Miss  Alice 
Joyce,  Thomas  Macken 
Judkins,  George  Worcester 

Kaan,  Frank  Warton 
Kaplan,  Jacob  Joseph 
Kaplan,  Simon 
Katz,  Louis  F. 

Keating,  Edward  Charles 
Kellner,  Bernard  James 
Kennedy,  Parker  Henry 
Keyes,  Miss  Mary  E. 

Kidder,  Mrs.  Madeleine  Appleton 
Kimball,  Fred  Nelson 
Kimball,  Paul  J. 

Kimball,  W.  Neil 
Kimbell,  Arthur  W. 

Kittredge,  Mrs.  Wheaton,  Jr. 
Klein,  Howard 
Knight,  Arden  Leslie 
Knight,  Richard  Custer 
Knox,  John  B. 

Kretschmar,  Robert  Salmon 
Krock,  Nathan  R. 

Kyle,  George  Alexander 

Ladd,  Samuel  Appleton,  Jr. 

Lamb,  Miss  Rosamond 
Lampee,  Charles  Irving 
Lampee,  Thomas  Cooper 
Lancaster,  Bruce 
Lancaster,  Mrs.  Bruce 
Lawson,  Douglas 
Lee,  Joseph 
Leonard,  Neil 
Leviseur,  Mrs.  Frederick  J. 
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Lipson,  Max 

Little,  Bertram  Kimball 

Little,  Leon  M. 

Livermore,  Miss  Katharine 
Loder,  Halsey  Beach 
Loew,  Elias  M. 

Logan,  Mrs.  Cecilia  Frances 
Lombard,  Mrs.  Percival  H. 
Longley,  Burton  Lewis 
Love,  Arthur  M. 

Lowe,  James  Jarvis 
Lowell,  Mrs.  Guy 
Lowell,  Ralph 
Lowell,  Mrs.  Ralph 
Lufkin,  Eben  P. 

Luquer,  Lea  Shippen 
Luthy,  Martin  Peter 
Lynch,  Eugene  G. 

Lynde,  Leslie  E. 

Lyons,  Miss  Agnes  Claire 
Lyons,  Joseph  Norman 

MacDonald,  Norman 
Macdonald,  Mrs.  William  J. 
Maclntire,  Mrs.  Alan  M. 
Maginnis,  Charles  Donagh 
Magoun,  William  Norris 
Marden,  Philip  Sanford 
Margesson,  Miss  Helen  Pearson 
Marlatt,  Earl  Bowman 
Marrett,  Edward  Hastings 
Martin,  Horace  Johnson 
Mason,  Pliny  P. 

Mather,  Eugene  Holmes 
Mather,  Mrs.  Eugene  Holmes 
McCarthy,  Justin  Aloysius 
McClellan,  Albert  Edward 
McColl,  John  Joseph 
McCord,  David  T.  W. 
McCormick,  John  Lawrence 
McCoy,  George  Welsford 
McCullough,  John  Henry 
McDonough,  James  Charles 
McDonough,  William  H. 


McElwain,  James  Franklin 
McElwain,  Mrs.  Mary  Barton 
McFarland,  Ross  Armstrong 
Mclnerney,  Paul  J. 

McKay,  Alexander  Donald 
McNair,  Malcolm  Perrine 
Meigs,  Ralph  Remington 
Merriam,  John  M. 

Metcalf,  Keyes  DeWitt 
Meyer,  Henry  Hixon 
Miller,  Mrs.  Valerie  Veasey 
Mintz,  Herman  Arthur 
Mixter,  George 

Montgomery,  Robert  Humphrey 
Moore,  Henry  Coleman,  Jr. 
Moors,  John  Farwell 
Morris,  Charles  Robert 
Morrison,  Alva 
Morrison,  Miss  C.  Jane 
Morrison,  Ralph  Edwin 
Morse,  Mrs.  Cabot  J. 

Morse,  Horace  Henry 
Motley,  Thomas 
Mulhern,  John  Francis,  Jr. 
Mumford,  George  Saltonstall,  Jr. 
Myerson,  Mrs.  Abraham 

Nash,  Chauncey  Cushing 
Nash,  Herbert,  Jr. 

Neal,  Alfred  C. 

Nelson,  Truman  John 
Newbury,  Nathan,  Jr. 

Nichols,  Mrs.  John  Henry,  Jr. 
Nichols,  Philip 
Nivison,  Robert 
Nolan,  Francis  Aloysius 
Nolan,  Leo  J. 

Noonan,  Walter  James 
Northrop,  Richard  Davis 
Nutter,  Charles  Read 

O’Brien,  Daniel  J. 

O’Connell,  Daniel  Theodore 
O’Connell,  Patrick  Augustine 
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O’Malley,  Charles  J. 

Oedel,  William  N. 
Oppenheimer,  Jacob  George 
Orlov,  Myer  Laurence 
Osborn,  Robert  P. 

O’Toole,  Andrew  Lawrence 
Otis,  William  F. 

Paddock,  William  Waterman 
Paine,  Stephen 
Paramino,  John  F. 

Park,  Charles  Edwards 
Patch,  Claude  Eldred 
Patterson,  Edgar  Hall 
Payson,  Gilbert  Russell 
Perkins,  Elliott 
Pfaelzer,  Mrs.  Franklin  T. 
Phillips,  Mrs.  Carrie  May 
Phinney,  Charles  Wills 
Pierce,  Myron  Everett 
Pinto,  Edgar  Benjamin 
Pitcher,  Robert  B. 

Plimpton,  Charles  Gilbert 
Pope,  Arthur  K. 

Porter,  Andrew  J. 

Potter,  William  Sutton 
Powers,  Leland 
Pratt,  Laurence  O. 

Pratt,  Louis  Mortimer,  Jr. 
Prim,  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth 
Prince,  Morton  Peabody 
Prouty,  Robert  Morton 
Purdy,  C.  Phillips 
Purdy,  Mrs.  C.  Phillips 
Purington,  Frank  Howard 

Quain,  William  Henry 

Rand,  Arthur  Graham 
Ray,  William  F. 

Read,  Elmer  C. 

Reed,  Charles  Albert 
Rehm,  Theo.  A. 

Reilly,  Frank  William 


Reiss,  Simon 
Resnick,  Louis  Herman 
Revere,  Edward  H.  R. 

Revere,  Paul 
Reynolds,  Edward 
Richardson,  Charles  Oliver 
Richardson,  Frank  Lincoln 
Richardson,  Mrs.  Muriel  Lowe 
Riley,  Miss  Mabel  Louise 
Ripley,  Walter  Joseph,  Jr. 
Robbins,  Harry  C. 

Robbins,  Robert  Morrill 
Robbins,  Sidney  K. 

Robinson,  Miss  Alice  Leavitt 
Robinson,  Mrs.  Herman  F. 
Rockman,  Bennett 
Rockwood,  Albert  Wright 
Rogers,  Alfred 
Rogers,  Mrs.  Alfred 
Rolde,  L.  Robert 
Rosenfield,  Martin  D. 

Ross,  John  Clifford 
Ross,  Mrs.  John  Clifford 
Ross,  Thorvald  Salicath 
Rowell,  George  Barker 
Rudd,  H.  W.  Dwight 
Rugg,  Charles  Belcher 
Russell,  Mrs.  Harry  B. 
Rutherford,  Mrs.  Rondall  W. 

Sachs,  Paul  Joseph 
Saltonstall,  Nathaniel 
Sanberg,  Alfred  C. 

Sanborn,  Harry  Cobb 
Sands,  Walter  Edgar 
Sawyer,  Frank 
Sayles,  Ralph  T. 

Scharnberg,  Oliver  H. 

Schenck,  John  W. 

Sears,  Philip  Shelton 
Seaver,  Henry  Latimer 
Seccomb,  Miss  Dorothy 
Seegal,  Samuel  M. 

Seiler,  Andrew  Sabastian 
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Sharf,  Hirsh 
Shaw,  Oscar  M. 

Shearer,  William  Leonard,  III 
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ANNUAL  MEETING 


The  seventy-third  Annual  Meeting  of  The  Bostonian 
Society,  of  which  due  notice  had  been  given,  was  held  in 
the  lobby  of  the  New’  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company,  which  acted  as  host,  on  Tuesday,  January  19, 
1954,  at  5 p.m.  The  gathering  was  there  because  the 
lecture  of  the  occasion  was  on  the  murals  in  this  lobby. 
President  Pond  presided. 

The  reading  of  the  records  of  the  December  meeting 
were  waived. 

The  President  thanked  the  officers  and  directors  of  the 
company  for  their  courtesy  in  permitting  us  to  hold  our 
meeting  in  their  building.  He  further  said  that  he  thought 
a great  service  was  being  rendered  the  public  by  them  in 
thus  depicting  early  scenes  of  American  history  in  the 
entrance  to  their  rooms. 

Mr.  Pond  called  attention  to  our  wonderful  collection 
of  autographs  beginning  with  Governor  Winthrop  and 
including  most  all  the  prominent  New  Englanders  of 
Colonial  Days  and  in  addition  all  the  Presidents  and  their 
cabinets  from  Washington  through  Garfield.  He  hoped 
that  the  later  Presidents  would  be  added  in  the  same 
way,  thus  giving  us  one  of  the  finest,  if  not  the  finest, 
collections  of  autographs  in  the  country. 

The  reports  of  the  Directors,  the  Clerk,  the  Treasurer, 
and  the  Committee  on  the  Library,  were  now  in  order, 
but  it  was  voted  to  postpone  their  reading  until  the 
February  meeting  in  order  that  our  guests  might  hear  the 
lecture  which  brought  them  and  should  not  be  required 
to  listen  to  reports  in  wffiich  they  had  no  special  interest. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  set-up  of  officers  for  the 
year  was  necessary,  they  w’ere  duly  elected.  Mr.  Gilbert 
R.  Payson,  chairman  of  the  Nominating  Committee,  said 
that  since  all  present  officers  wrere  willing  to  continue  for 
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another  year,  the  committee  had  decided  to  nominate  them 
again.  The  other  members  were  Hollis  T.  Gleason, 
Nathaniel  T.  Worthen,  Charles  F.  Nettleship,  Jr.,  and 
Rhodes  A.  Garrison. 

The  chairman  then  called  for  other  nominations  but 
none  were  offered.  It  was  then  voted  that  the  nominations 
close  and  that  the  Clerk  cast  one  ballot  for  the  nominees 
of  the  committee.  On  his  so  doing  the  President  declared 
that  the  following  officers  were  duly  elected:  Clerk, 
James  L.  Bruce;  Treasurer,  Ralph  M.  Eastman;  Direc- 
tors: James  M.  Hunnewell,  Ralph  M.  Eastman,  Charles 
H.  Taylor,  H.  W.  Dwight  Rudd,  Thomas  Temple  Pond, 
Mark  Bortman,  John  C.  Kiley,  Jr.,  Richard  F.  Lufkin 
and  Augustus  P.  Loring. 

The  President  then  with  fitting  words  introduced  the 
speaker,  Donald  Born  of  Boston  University.  The  colonists 
were  a God  fearing  people,  said  the  lecturer,  and  in  that 
fear  worked  out  their  political  liberty.  Then  by  means  of 
extracts  from  writers  who  used  original  material  he  told 
chronologically  the  stories  of  the  pictures:  Samoset  bids 
the  Pilgrims  welcome  at  Plymouth,  1621,  Governor  Win- 
throp  arrives  at  Salem  on  the  “Arbella,”  1630,  Governor 
Shirley’s  expedition  against  Louisburg,  1745,  Tense  meet- 
ing at  “Old  South”  leads  to  the  Boston  Tea  Party,  1773, 
Paul  Revere  gives  the  alarm  to  the  countryside,  1775, 
General  Washington  takes  command  at  Cambridge,  1775, 
The  Declaration  of  Independence  is  hailed  at  the  Old 
State  House,  1776,  and  the  Frigate  “Constitution”  is 
launched  at  Boston,  1797. 

Meeting  adjourned  at  6 p.m. 

James  L.  Bruce,  Clerk 


REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTORS 
To  the  Members  of  The  Bostonian  Society: 

During  the  past  year  the  Directors  held  all  of  the 
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regular  meetings  and  one  special  meeting,  and  transacted 
all  necessary  business  for  the  conduct  of  the  Society. 

In  an  effort  to  make  the  collections  of  the  Society  better 
known  and  also  to  cooperate  in  community  matters,  a 
number  of  loans  have  been  made  during  the  year  for 
exhibition  purposes.  Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Co.  had  an  ex- 
hibit of  historical  items  in  which  many  historical  societies 
participated.  The  Bostonian  Society  loaned  the  Pineapple 
Sign  of  the  Commercial  Coffee  House,  the  Little  Admiral 
sign  of  a nautical  store  once  on  State  Street,  the  Bell  in 
Hand  sign  of  a former  Town  Crier,  later  the  sign  of  a 
tavern  on  Pie  Alley,  a kettle  and  bowl  which  belonged  to 
Benjamin  Franklin,  a band  instrument  which  was  used 
on  the  Constitution,  and  a musket  used  in  the  Boston 
Massacre.  A great  number  of  people  viewed  this  exhibit. 

The  American  Federation  of  Art  held  an  exhibit  in 
New  York  consisting  of  the  greatest  paintings  in  America. 
The  Society  was  asked  to  lend  the  painting  of  Boston 
Harbor  by  Fitzhugh  Lane.  This  is  a magnificent  picture 
and  one  of  which  the  Society  may  be  justly  proud. 

The  Society  has  also  loaned  a limned  powder  horn 
which  belonged  to  Richard  Gridley  of  revolutionary  days 
for  exhibition  in  a case  in  the  entrance  of  the  Public  Serv- 
ice Building  on  Batterymarch  Street. 

Again  we  can  report  an  increase  in  membership.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  632  Life  and  630  Annual 
Members,  a total  of  1,262,  which  is  53  more  than  a year 
ago.  Twenty-two  Annual  Members  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  to  transfer  to  Life  Membership  at  330 
before  the  fee  became  $50  on  January  1,  1954  in  accord 
with  the  By-law  amendment  adopted  at  the  November 
meeting. 

The  Society  is  endeavoring  to  have  more  papers  given 
on  the  collections  of  the  Society  and  also  every  effort  is 
being  made  to  keep  to  subjects  of  local  historical  interest. 

The  Directors  hope  that  more  members  of  the  Society 
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will  interest  themselves  in  its  affairs  and  participate  in  its 
activities. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  welcome  a large 
number  of  new  members  and  hope  that  they  will  find  the 
Society  a source  of  interest. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Thomas  Temple  Pond,  President 


REPORT  OF  THE  CLERK 
To  the  Members  of  The  Bostonian  Society: 

An  endeavor  has  been  made  during  the  past  year  to 
* get  something  different  in  the  way  of  speakers  and  sub- 
jects. All  organizations  of  a like  character  to  our  own  as 
well  as  some  others  are  faced  with  the  problem  of  giving 
to  their  members  something  interesting  and  instructive 
at  their  meetings.  The  demand  for  lecturers  is  so  great 
that  there  are  several  bureaus  in  Boston  whose  sole  busi- 
ness is  that  of  supplying  speakers  and  the  tendency  of  a 
program  committee  is  to  resort  to  them. 

The  great  drawback  to,  such  an  arrangement  is  that 
the  topics  from  which  selections  are  made  are  general  in 
character  and  fit  one  society  just  about  as  well  as  another. 
The  quality  is  usually  high  for  it  is  the  work  of  profes- 
sionals. But,  are  they  as  beneficial  as  talks  that  are  built 
around  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  society,  dealing  with 
those  things  that  have  brought  the  members  together  as 
an  organization? 

Back  in  1881  when  this  historic  body  came  into  being 
there  were  not  so  many  attractions;  every  one  had  more 
time.  Members  who  were  studying  along  certain  lines 
and  who  knew  something  of  the  interest  of  their  fellow 
members  in  what  all  sought  to  accomplish  offered  them- 
selves as  speakers.  Your  officers  would  like  to  have  more 
of  these  old  time  meetings  when  the  members  gathered 
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to  share  and  not  just  to  be  entertained.  A recital  of  the 
subjects  of  the  past  year  may  be  helpful: 

January  27 : Annual  Meeting — “Boston  and  Old 
North  Church”  by  Robert  M.  Winn,  a member  of  the 
Society. 

February  10 : “Some  Highlights  in  the  History  of  Dor- 
chester” by  N.  Winthrop  Robinson. 

March  24:  “Ship  Models,”  based  on  the  collection  of 
the  Society,  by  Winthrop  M.  Pratt. 

April  21:  “Music  of  Colonial  America”  by  Mrs. 
Theresa  Putnam,  who  utilized  some  of  our  music  and 
played  the  Holden  organ. 

May  6:  “Witchcraft  in  Andover  in  1692”  by  Claude 
Moore  Fuess.  This  meeting  like  that  of  May  1952  was 
held  jointly  with  the  New  England  Historic  Genealogical 
Society  at  8 p.m.  in  Wilder  Hall,  9 Ashburton  Place. 

October  20:  “Sir  William  Phipps,”  an  early  Governor 
of  Massachusetts,  by  Francis  G.  Walett. 

November  17  : “Our  Library,  Its  Scope  and  the  Service 
it  Renders  the  Public”  by  the  Clerk,  James  L.  Bruce. 

December  15:  “Beautiful  and  Historical  Massachu- 
setts,” a motion  color  picture  by  William  Power  Crowley. 

The  Society  has  about  300  copies  of  sheet  music  and  it 
was  thought  that  in  practically  storing  it  away  we  might 
be  depriving  the  public  of  some  valuable  music  as  no  one 
would  think  of  coming  here  to  inquire  about  it.  Therefore 
we  had  an  expert  in  this  line  look  it  over.  He  pronounced 
it  a fine  collection  and  wTe  have  since  learned  that  it  wTas 
quite  valuable  but  its  worth  was  not  as  music  but  as 
Bostoniana,  as  the  cover  pages  were  rich  in  engravings  of 
people,  buildings,  street  scenes  and  social  life  and  as  such 
we  shall  retain  it. 

Mrs.  Phoebe  Helliwell  has  presented  the  Society  a 
display  case  for  use  in  showing  personal  belongings  of  her 
father,  Colonel  Porter  D.  Tripp  of  the  Eleventh  Regi- 
ment of  Massachusetts  which  fought  in  several  engage- 
ments of  the  Civil  War.  Many  of  this  regiment  were  re- 
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cruited  in  Boston,  so  this  memorial  is  very  fitting. 

The  Wedgwood  Club  which  has  held  its  meetings  in 
the  Old  State  House  for  several  years,  in  appreciation  of 
the  courtesies  shown  them,  has  presented  us  a replica  of 
the  famous  Monteith  bowl  made  by  Josiah  Wedgwood 
in  Revolutionary  times  showing  the  arms  of  the  first  navy 
of  the  United  States.  As  it  has  scalloped  edges  it  gives  us 
something  different  from  the  other  historic  punch  bowls 
which  we  have. 

Visitors  came  in  increasing  numbers,  being  37,135 
for  the  year  as  compared  with  33,127  of  the  preceding 
year.  In  this  number  were  many  young  girls  and  boys 
brought  in  groups  by  their  teachers,  that  they  might 
see  relics  of  the  events  about  which  they  were  studying. 
The  sales  of  souvenirs  exceeded  those  of  1952  which  up  to 
that  time  was  the  record  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
James  L.  Bruce,  Clerk 


CERTIFICATE  OF  AUDITORS 
To  the  Officers  and  Directors  of  The  Bostonian  Society: 

We  have  prepared  from  the  financial  books  and  records 
of  The  Bostonian  Society  which  we  have  kept  during  the 
year  1953,  the  accompanying  exhibits  and  schedules. 

We  have  verified  cash  balances  and  investments  by 
direct  correspondence  with  the  banks,  have  accounted  for 
all  income  due  from  investments  during  the  year,  have 
traced  all  recorded  income  to  the  bank  account,  and  have 
examined  vouchers  or  cancelled  checks  for  disbursements. 

In  our  opinion,  the  accompanying  statements  present 
fairly  the  financial  condition  of  the  Society  at  December 
31,  1953,  and  the  results  of  its  operations  for  the  year 
then  ended.  Charles  F.  Rittenhouse  & Company 
March  1,  1954  Certified  Public  Accountants 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 

TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOSTONIAN  SOCIETY 
BALANCE  SHEET  — DECEMBER  31,  1953 

ASSETS 

Exhibit  A 

Fund  assets: 

Bonds,  at  cost  (market  value  $103,649),  Schedule  A-l  ....  $107,919.85 

Stocks,  at  cost  (market  value  $172,168),  Schedule  A-l 107,883.27 

Savings  bank  deposits.  Schedule  A-l  3,840.87 

Cash  in  bank  and  on  hand  $14,161.62 

Less:  Amount  withheld  for  social  security 

and  income  taxes  117.20  14,044.42 


Total  Fund  Assets  $233,688.41 


FUNDS 

Funds,  Schedule  A-2: 

Life  memberships  $ 65,646.23 

Gifts  and  bequests,  restricted 36,014.19 

Unrestricted  funds  132,027.99 


Total  funds  $233,688.41 


STATEMENT  OF  INCOME  AND  EXPENSE  — EXHIBIT  B 
Year  Ending  December  31,  1953 

Income: 

Interest  on  bonds,  Schedule  A-l  $ 4,038.89 

Dividends  on  stocks,  Schedule  A-l  7,927.00 

Savings  bank  interest,  Schedule  A-l  105.62 

Annual  dues  3,010.00 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 1,500.00 

Sales  of  souvenirs  769.85 

Donations  255.00 

Sale  of  special  publications 312.20 


Total  income I $17,918.56 

Expense: 


Pay  roll  taxes 114.66 

Rooms  maintenance  1,095.42 

Stationery,  printing,  and  postage  1,378.53 

Report  of  proceedings  of  the  Society 1,553.85 

Insurance  568.03 

Furnishings  100.00 

Rent  100.00 

Library  202.58 

Meetings  and  special  exhibits  325.90 

Restoration  400.00 

Accounting  and  auditing  service 320.00 

Miscellaneous  223.12 

Portion  of  income  of  Francis  E.  and  Cora  Smith  Fund 

used  to  purchase  life  membership  for  winner  of 

Colonel  Thomas  F.  Sullivan  Good  Citizen  Prize 30.00 

Books  and  special  publications  2,966.87  20,732.95 


Excess  of  Expense  over  Income,  Schedule  A-2 ($  2,814.39) 
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INVESTMENTS  Schedule  A-l 
December  31*  1953 
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INVESTMENTS  — SCHEDULE  A-l  (Concluded) 
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Total  Income  from  Savings  Bank  Deposits,  Exhibit  B $ 105.62 
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Changes  in  Funds  — Schedule  A-2 
December  31,  1953 
LIFE  MEMBERSHIPS 


Balance,  January  1,  1953  $ 62,176.79 

Add:  68  life  memberships  at  $30  each  $ 2,040.00 

Allocation  of  gain  on  disposal  of  investments 1,429.44  3,469.44 


Balance,  December  31,  1953,  Exhibit  A .$  65,646.23 


GIFTS  AND  BEQUESTS,  RESTRICTED 


Add:  Distribution  made  by  New  England  Trust  Company 

to  James  Lyman  Whitney  Library  Fund  $ 122.82 

Gift  from  Annie  Lane  Burr  Trust  1,000.00 

Allocation  of  gain  on  disposal  of  investments 784.26  1,907.08 

Balance,  January  1,  1953  $ 34,107.11 


Balance,  December  31,  1953,  Exhibit  A .$  36,014.19 


Made  up  of: 

Jacob  Bancroft  Bequest  $ 1,500.00 

Boston  Memorial  Association  1,179.51 

George  T.  Cruft  Bequest  1,000.00 

James  F.  Hunnewell  Memorial 1,000.00 

Laura  N.  Marrs  Bequest  15,000.00 

Samuel  E.  Sawyer  Bequest  4,610.87 

Gift  from  Francis  E.  and  Cora  Smith  1,000.00 

Fanny  M.  Stockford  Bequest  4,273.34 

Gift  from  Annie  Lane  Burr  Trust 1,000.00 

James  Lyman  Whitney  Library  Fund 3,363.76 


$33,927.48 


Add:  Accumulated  gains  on  disposal  of  investments 2,086.71 


$36.014.19 


GIFTS  AND  BEQUESTS,  UNRESTRICTED 


Balance,  January  1,  1953  $131,890.98 

Add:  Allocation  of  gain  on  disposal  of  investments 2,951.40 

$134,842.38 

Less:  Excess  of  expense  over  income,  Exhibit  B 2,814.39 

Balance,  December  31,  1953,  Exhibit  A .$132,027.99 


Made  up  of: 


Robert  C.  Billings  Bequest  $ 3,000.00 

Elizabeth  B.  Brown  Bequest 500.00 

Edward  I.  Browne  Bequest 1,000.00 

George  O.  Carpenter  Bequest 1,000.00 

William  O.  Comstock  Bequest  500.00 

Henry  W.  Cunningham  Gift  1,000.00 

Benjamin  H.  Dewing  Memorial  100.00 

John  W.  Farwell  Gift  1,500.00 

John  W.  Farwell  Bequest  3,000.00 

Curtis  Guild  Memorial  1,000.00 

Courtenay  Guild  Gift 1,000.00 

Courtenay  Guild  Bequest  10,000.00 

Estate  of  Sarah  L.  Guild  5,000.00 

Susan  Minns  Bequest  25,000.00 

Grenville  H.  Norcross  Gift 1,000.00 

Grenville  H.  Norcross  Bequest 25,000.00 


' 
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Norcr°ss  Centennial  Memorial 

AJioe  E6  i;asSaBneba0urenstB!aue« 

Joseph  H.  Sticknev  Bequest 
Joseph  c-  Storey  Bequest  . . . ! 

William  B.  Trask  Bequest 

Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Jr.,  Bequest 
Anonymous  q t 


1,000.00 

1,000.00 

4.000. 00 

2.000. 00 
2,000.00 
1,000.00 
2,000.00 

500.00 
3,000.00 

540.00 


Respectfully  Submitted,  Ralph  M.  Eastman,  Treasurer 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  LIBRARY 

To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  The  Bostonian  Society: 

SoSf :r”l  pe°ple  USe.the  library  of  the  R°stonl'an 
society,  its  value  is  recognized  principally  by  newsnaner 

deern’torebHnr:h  ^ “d  ad™*^  executives  T„  " r- 

we  asked  Mr  R T™  ? the  attention  of  members 

vember  mPP(-  B ti?  SpCak  °n  the  subiect  at  our  N°- 
mber  meeting.  There  are  over  10,000  volumes  cover- 

g various  phases  of  the  history  of  Boston,  together 

with  a tremendous  collection  of  newspaper  articles  and 

photographs  May  we  urge  the  members  not  only  to  use 

thmwTh',  ,0  g'Ve  b0°k!  " which 

throw  light  on  past  events  in  the  city. 

JrtTTl'  u°  b°0k,  haS  bee"  Publ!shed  during  the 
year  1953  which  has  to  do  with  the  history  of  the  city 

but  we  have  acquired  a few  books  by  gift  or  purchase : 

Region  ipI°1Tt!ClCOrr^SPOndenCe  °f  the  ^-ican 
Smith  Jr  °nat6d  by  Mr‘  Fitz-Henry 


, 


. . . ■ - ■ ' 


■ 


am 

n.JDob  io  e'itood 

. : ]b  o n tin;  *j  q no  in^  . 
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“Annals  of  Dorchester”  and  the  sexton’s  book  of  the 
Old  Dorchester  Burying  Ground  as  of  1848.  Donated 
by  Miss  Emma  Allbright. 

“History  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,” 
Albert  E.  Benson.  Donated  by  the  Society. 

“Alongside,”  Catherine  Dali.  Donated  by  Robert 
Walcott. 

“Massachusetts  Historical  Society  Proceedings,”  Vol. 
68;  “Records  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Represent- 
atives,” Vol.  28.  Donated  by  the  Mass.  Historical  So- 
ciety. 

“Powder  for  Bunker  Hill,”  Ballard  Smith;  “Boston 
Electrical  Handbook.”  Donated  by  Mr.  Paul  A.  Harda- 
way. 

“Smoke  Screen”  (Drift  toward  Socialism),  Samuel  E. 
Pettengill.  Donated  by  Mr.  Fitz-Henry  Smith,  Jr. 

“Some  Harbors  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Thereabouts,”  G. 
Peabody  Gardner.  Donated  by  the  Peabody  Museum. 

“Robert  Dinwiddie,”  Louis  Knott  Koontz. 

“Israel  Thorndike,  a Federalist  Financier.”  J.  D. 
Forbes. 

“Rise  and  Growth  of  the  East  Boston  Courts,”  John 
S.  C.  Nicholls. 

If  any  member  wishes  to  recommend  the  acquisition  of 
a book,  we  would  appreciate  his  writing  to  Mr.  Bruce. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Thomas  Temple  Pond 

for  the  Committee  on  the  Library 


iK  o*  rmiJir  r 1 *u  [q*  bluow  sw  fiooc  * 
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ADDITIONS  TO  COLLECTIONS 

Additions  to  our  collections  during  the  past  year  have 
not  been  many  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  had  to 
adhere  closely  to  our  rule  that  additions  must  have  a 
special  interest  to  Bostonians  or  else  tie  in  with  im- 
portant Boston  events.  We  welcome  anything  that  comes 
within  our  rule.  Additions  have  been  as  follows: 

The  telescope  of  Capt.  Christopher  Crowell  wThich  had 
been  presented  to  him  by  Her  Majesty’s  Government  for 
the  rescue  of  the  crew  of  the  British  bark  “Queen  of 
Sheba.”  From  Miss  Elsie  Doer. 

A ladies’  cabin  plate  from  one  of  the  Cunard  steam- 
ships which  carried  the  Boston  mail  some  seventy-five 
years  ago.  We  already  had  one  of  the  gentlemen’s  cabin. 
From  Mrs.  Paul  H.  Arthur. 

A baseball  from  the  Tri-Mountain  Club,  an  original 
Boston  baseball  club,  from  a game  played  almost  a hun- 
dred years  ago.  From  Miss  Helen  Guild. 

A replica  of  a Wedgwood  Montieth  bowl  of  Revolu- 
tionary Days  which  wrell  fits  in  with  our  collection  of 
punch  bowls.  From  the  Wedgwood  Society. 

Photograph  of  Beacon  Street  west  from  Charles  Street. 
From  Augustus  P.  Loring. 

Collections  of  1,000  Civil  War  envelopes.  Anonymous. 

• Plate  from  an  old  Hunneman  fire  engine.  From  the 
Missouri  Historical  Society. 

Imprint  of  the  Dumner  Academy  seal  that  wras  made 
by  Paul  Revere.  From  Charles  H.  Taylor. 

Papers  relating  to  the  Second  Church.  From  Laurita 
T.  Sloan. 

Thirty  Clipper  ship  bills  of  lading.  From  Chester  S. 
Spring. 

Poem;  The  54th  Massachusetts.  From  Miss  Laurita 
T.  Sloan. 

A spike  made  by  Paul  Revere  for  use  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Frigate  Constitution.  From  Zadok  L.  Stiles. 
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The  title  page  of  the  first  biography  of 
Sir  William  Phips 

Jt  ritten  by  Cotton  A'l ather ,*  somewhat 
laudatory  in  character. 


SIR  WILLIAM  PHIPS: 


The  First  Royal  Governor  of  Massachusetts 

A paper  read  in  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  Old  State 
House  at  a meeting  of  The  Bostonian  Society , 
October  20,  1953. 

By  Francis  G.  Walett 
History  Department,  Boston  University 

The  tradition  of  “from  rags  to  riches”  is  a rather  com- 
mon and  much-admired  theme  in  American  history.  While 
we  usually  associate  this  theme  with  the  Rockefellers  and 
Carnegies  of  the  industrial  era  there  were  enterprising 
individuals  who  exemplified  the  fabulous  success  story  in 
a much  earlier  period.  The  career  of  Sir  William  Phips 
offers  an  entertaining  seventeenth  century  example  of  the 
kind  of  story  that  Americans  love  to  hear — the  tale  of  a 
poor  boy,  who  through  industry,  ability  and  his  share  of 
good  fortune,  became  wealthy  and  powerful.* 

William  Phips  was  born  in  Maine  in  the  Kennebec 
country  in  1651.  He  was  the  son  of  an  undistinguished 


♦ The  first  biography  of  William  Phips  was  that  of  Cotton  Mather, 
Pietas  in  F atrium  (London,  1697),  also  included  in  Magnalia  Christi  Ameri- 
cana'. Or,  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  New  England  (London,  1702).  Modern 
biographies  used  in  preparing  this  survey  include  William  Gould,  “Sir 
William  Phips,”  Collections  of  the  Maine  Historical  Society  IX,  1-73,  Alice 
Lounsberry,  Sir  William  Phips  (New  York,  1941),  and  H.  O.  Thayer,  Sir 
William  Phips  (Portland,  1927).  Also  very  useful  were  the  following  articles: 
Viola  Baines,  "The  Rise  of  William  Phips”  New  England  Quarterly,  I, 
271-294,  and  "Phippius  Maximus,”  ibid.,  532-553;  Robert  H.  George,  "The 
Treasure  Trove  of  William  Phips”,  ibid.,  VI,  294-318. 
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fisherman,  farmer,  and  gunsmith  named  James  Phips,  who 
had  come  to  America  from  Bristol  in  1645.  The  Phips 
family  which  lived  in  this  frontier  region  was  large  even  in 
those  days  of  large  families.  Cotton  Mather  reported  in 
his  rather  unreliable  biography  that  William  had  twenty- 
five  brothers  and  sisters.  Very  little  is  known  of  Phips’ 
youth  except  that  he  worked  at  fishing  and  farming  until 
he  was  about  eighteen.  Then  he  served  as  an  apprentice  to 
a ship  carpenter  for  four  years.  Doubtless  William  became 
acquainted  with  the  sea  and  seafaring  early,  for  Maine 
necessarily  faced  seaward  in  those  days. 

In  1673  Phips  came  to  seek  his  fortune  in  Boston,  the 
largest  center  of  business  and  trade  in  New  England,  and 
indeed  in  all  of  English  America.  He  followed  his  trade 
for  a number  of  years,  and  was  a contractor  for  the  con- 
struction of  several  vessels.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  he  went  on  trading  voyages  and  that  he  commanded 
a few  coasters.  Perhaps  the  turning  point  in  Phips’  life 
came  when  he  married  the  propertied  widow  of  John  Hull, 
a successful  merchant  who  died  in  1673.  Mary  (Spencer) 
Hull  was  a good  catch  for  the  ambitious  Phips,  who  thus 
attained  some  social  standing  as  well  as  financial  support 
for  his  adventures. 

Boston  in  the  late  seventeenth  century  was  an  interest- 
ing town  for  an  ambitious  young  man  with  an  eye  for 
adventure  and  advancement.  Seafaring  life  doubtless  wras 
an  exciting  topic  of  conversation : merchants,  retired 
pirates  and  sundry  adventurers  spun  yarns  about  strange 
lands  and  heroic  experiences,  or  discussed  the  competition 
of  Dutch  traders,  or  lamented  the  unfortunate  effects  of 
the  English  navigation  acts.  In  this  fertile  atmosphere 
William  Phips’  attention  turned  more  and  more  to  sea- 
roving. 

Phips’  interest  in  seafaring  took  a romantic  twist  as  he 
dreamed  of  searching  for  lost  treasure  ships.  He  was  by 
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This  map , taken  from  a modern  chart , shows  the  loca- 
tion, with  relation  to  the  coast  of  Haiti,  of  Silver  Bank, 
where  Phips  recovered  $1 ,500 ,000  worth  of  treasure  in 
silver  bars  and  coin,  weighing  in  all  27  tons,  from  the  wreck 
of  a Spanish  galleon.  The  bank  took  its  name  from  his 
exploit. 
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no  means  unique  in  this  respect,  for  many  others  shared 
the  desire  to  recover  some  of  the  fabulous  wealth  on 
Spanish  galleons  wrecked  in  the  West  Indies.  With  the 
purpose  of  getting  help  and  backing,  William  went  to 
England  in  1653.  Although  quite  unknown  in  London  the 
self-confident  Phips  sold  himself  to  influential  persons 
in  the  government.  Typical  of  his  extravagant  manner 
was  the  preposterous  claim  that  had  he  learned  the  art  of 
diving  in  India.  Charles  II,  intrigued  by  the  prospects 
of  getting  some  easy  money,  helped  to  outfit  a vessel,  The 
Rose , in  return  for  one-fourth  of  all  the  profits. 

The  Rose , a vessel  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  tons  and 
a crew  of  forty-five  men,  sailed  from  the  Downs  in  Septem- 
ber, 1683;  under  Captain  Phips  there  was  a crew  of  cut- 
throats, roughnecks,  and  unemployed  privateers.  This 
was  a most  undisciplined  expedition  during  wrhich  the 
threat  of  mutiny  constantly  hung  over  the  captain’s  head. 
Mather  related  that  Phips  had  to  call  upon  all  of  his 
considerable  physical  strength  and  resourcefulness  to  stave 
off  disaster  several  times.  Once  his  men  with  drawn  swords 
mutinied,  demanding  that  they  turn  to  piracy,  but  the 
captain,  “like  another  Shamgar  or  Sampson”  rushed  upon 
them  and  with  his  bare  hands  crushed  this  revolt.  When 
he  arrived  at  the  Bahamas  Phips  found  the  competition 
keen;  there  were  a number  of  other  treasure  seekers  al- 
ready on  the  scene.  With  characteristic  bluster  and  bluff 
Phips  ordered  his  rivals  off.  Although  successful  in  scaring 
off  these  competitors,  he  did  not  succeed  in  locating  the 
wreck  he  was  seeking.  Yet  he  never  cleared  himself  com- 
pletely of  the  suspicion  that  he  had  concealed  treasure 
found  on  this  voyage. 

Undaunted  by  this  failure  Captain  Phips  was  soon  back 
in  England  looking  for  additional  support  for  another  ex- 
pedition. Royal  help  was  not  forthcoming,  though,  for 
Charles  II  had  died  and  unimaginative  James  II  was  on 
the  throne.  Phips  did  get  backing  from  a private  company 
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with  him  a commission  as  provost-marshall-general  in  the 
Dominion  of  New  England.  The  Dominion,  an  unpopular 
English  effort  to  centralize  colonial  administration,  was 
headed  by  Governor  Edmond  Andros.  His  autocratic 
regime,  which  had  followed  the  loss  of  Massachusetts’ 
first  charter  in  1684,  made  no  provision  for  representative 
government.  When  Andros  and  his  assistants  made  laws 
and  levied  taxes,  they  aroused  an  understandable  hostility 
and  spirit  of  disobedience  among  the  colonists. 

Although  Phips  enjoyed  a brief  hour  of  triumph — in 
some  degree  a moment  of  revenge  against  some  of  the 
old  Puritan  leaders  who  had  once  laughed  at  him  — he 
was  received  rather  coolly  by  the  authorities  in  Boston. 
Governor  Andros,  who  had  little  respect  for  Phips  and 
resented  interference  with  his  administration,  refused  to 
recognize  Phips’  commission  or  to  install  him  in  the  office 
to  which  he  had  been  appointed.  To  the  Dominionists  as 
well  as  to  the  old  aristocracy  the  popular  adventurer 
was  a social  upstart  and  a political  intruder.  Within  a 
few  weeks  Phips  was  drawn  more  and  more  to  the  side 
of  the  old  Puritan  leaders,  who  hoped  to  regain  some  of 
their  former  influence  through  him.  Sir  William  listened 
to  the  stern  exhortations  of  Cotton  Mather  and  for  the 
first  time  joined  the  Congregational  church.  Presently, 
though,  he  was  on  his  way  back  to  England  in  order  to 
present  in  person  his  complaints  against  the  conduct  of 
the  arbitrary  Andros. 

In  England  Phips  found  the  senior  statesman  of  the 
Puritan  oligarchy,  Increase  Mather,  working  desperately 
to  recover  the  lost  charter  of  the  Bay  Colony.  Mather 
quickly  enlisted  the  support  of  the  disgruntled  Phips. 
When  the  deposition  of  James  II  took  place  (November, 
1688),  Mather  sent  his  associate  back  to  Boston  where 
Sir  William  was  to  lead  another  “glorious  revolution” 
against  the  hated  Andros.  On  his  arrival  in  Massachusetts, 
May  29,  1689,  Sir  William  found  that  the  revolution  had 
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taken  place  six  weeks  earlier  and  the  old  Puritan  leaders 
of  the  colony  had  reasserted  their  control.  Simon  Brad- 
street  had  become  provisional  governor.  Although  de- 
prived of  the  chance  to  lead  the  popular  uprising  against 
Andros,  Phips — now  high  in  the  favor  of  the  restored 
Puritans — was  given  other  opportunities  to  enhance  his 
reputation. 

In  1689  the  first  of  four  intercolonial  wars  between 
England  and  France  broke  out.  William  II,  the  new  King 
of  England,  was  the  leader  of  a coalition  of  nations  that 
opposed  the  further  expansion  of  France;  Louis  XIV,  on 
the  other  hand,  supported  the  deposed  James  II.  In 
America  the  French  hoped  to  take  advantage  of  the  dis- 
unity of  the  English  colonies  and  the  confusion  which  ac- 
companied the  glorious  revolution.  Although  the  grand 
plan  of  the  French  to  conquer  New  York  and  split  the 
English  colonies  did  not  materialize,  the  French  and  their 
Indian  allies  made  a number  of  bloody  raids  on  the  New 
York  and  New  England  frontier  in  early  1690.  Many 
settlers  were  massacred  and  several  hundred  were  carried 
off  to  Canada.  This  naturally  led  the  English  colonists 
to  seek  revenge,  and  they  worked  out  a plan  for  a cam- 
paign against  Montreal  by  a land  force  and  a naval  ex- 
pedition against  Quebec.  The  land  attack  failed  to  ac- 
complish anything  significant;  the  naval  efforts  were 
hardly  more  successful. 

Massachusetts,  with  some  help  from  the  other  New 
England  colonies,  but  without  assistance  from  England, 
organized  two  campaigns  against  Canada  in  1690.  And 
Sir  William  Phips  led  both  of  them.  In  May  the  first  ex- 
pedition attacked  Port  Royal  in  Acadia.  This  French 
outpost  was  defended  by  less  than  one  hundred  men  and 
only  twenty  cannons,  and  the  commander  surrended  quick- 
ly. Sir  William  and  his  men,  disappointed  at  not  finding 
much  loot  exhibited  piratical  tendencies.  The  church  was 
sacked,  the  altar  overturned  and  the  images  broken;  more- 
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over,  the  victors  took  brandy,  shoes,  clothing,  “fourteen 
, old  kettles,  pots,  and  stewpans.”  Captain  Phips  took  for 
himself  not  only  the  French  governor’s  silver  spoons  and 
forks  but  also  his  shirts,  nightcaps  and  garters.  By  late 
May  the  prosperous  hero  had  returned  to  Boston.  Despite 
the  ease  of  the  Port  Royal  victory,  and  the  rather  ignoble 
nature  of  the  conquest,  Sir  William  Phips  was  considered 
the  only  choice  to  lead  a more  formidable  expedition  that 
was  being  planned. 

Filled  with  enthusiasm  by  the  recent  victory,  the  Bos- 
tonians planned  a campaign  for  the  capture  of  Quebec 
and  the  conquest  of  Canada.  By  August,  1690,  Phips 
had  gathered  and  outfitted  forty  ships,  ranging  in  size 
from  small  fishing  craft  to  the  commander’s  flagship,  the 
Six  Friends,  a vessel  of  forty-four  guns.  • On  August  8 
the  fleet  sailed  from  Hull  with  twenty-two  hundred  men, 

* a sizable  force  for  this  time.  After  a voyage  of  over  two 

months,  Phips,  having  successfully  navigated  the  treacher- 
ous St.  Lawrence,  arrived  before  Quebec,  October  16. 

Although  newTs  of  the  coming  of  the  English  had  pre- 
ceded Phips’  arrival,  the  people  of  Quebec  were  under- 
standably alarmed  by  the  appearance  of  the  hostile  fleet. 
But  the  energetic  and  resourceful  Governor  Frontenac, 
who  had  just  hurried  down  the  river  from  Montreal, 
was  more  than  master  of  the  situation.  An  English  envoy, 
sent  ashore  wfith  an  arrogant  demand  from  Phips  for  the 
surrender  of  Quebec,  was  blindfolded,  led  up  the  steep 
bluff  and  through  the  streets  of  the  town.  As  drums 
sounded  and  trumpets  played,  it  seemed  as  if  the  town 
were  full  of  soldiers  and  a hostile  population.  Actually 
Quebec  was  not  well  fortified  and  Frontenac,  wfith  a flare 
for  the  dramatic,  had  arranged  the  impressive  demonstra- 
tion. Phips’  envoy  was  finally  brought  into  a room  wrhere 
Frontenac  and  the  most  formidable  array  of  officers  that 
could  be  mustered  waited.  When  the  surprised  messenger 
presented  the  rather  insulting  demand  for  surrender, 
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Frontenac  flew  into  a rage  and  threatened  to  hang  the  un- 
happy Englishman  then  and  there.  With  characteristic  vig- 

°rj  wmenCh  e°v'r,nor  d^lared  that  Phips  was  a pirate, 
and  William  and  Mary,  whom  he  served,  were  usurpers. 

In  response  to  the  envoy's  request  for  an  answer  to  his 

message,  Frontenac  thundered  that  the  only  answer  Phips 

would  get  would  be  from  the  mouths  of  ^French 
cannon.  C11U1 

Phips  failed  to  capture  Quebec  for  a number  of  reasons 
The  day  after  the  envoy  had  presented  the  surrender  de- 
“!",d  ^ hundred  French  soldiers  arrived  from  Mon- 

out  his  PhlpS’  Wh°  Was  dilatory  >'n  carrying 

ut  attack,  was  hampered  by  bad  weather.  Twice  wdien 

orces  were  landed  they  were  checked  in  skirmishes  with 

Fn<rr  iTflCh’  thC  bombardment  of  the  town  by  the 
English  fleet  did  very  little  damage.  Although  he  was  a 

Ta  comb’’  ^ ^Uam  laC,ked  the  CaPacit>'  £ leadership 

,o  Phips’  i"  no.=d  thTt 

woidd  K m°S(  CXp,e"encLed  miIitary  leadership  the  English 

Tphl;  ri°U  Que,beu  very  difficult  t0  take-  Perhaps 
i n F COntinued  the  siege  Frontenac  would  have 
been  forced  to  surrender,  because  the  French  did  not 

have  much  food  and  fuel.  But  the  English  were  low  on 
mmunition  and  winter  was  approaching.  Therefore 

“iUd  tohome"  he  h>d  "aChei1  Q“'bec  Ge"mI  PhiP; 

Notwithstanding  the  Quebec  fiasco,  Sir  William  did  not 
lose  heart;  he  hurried  to  London  to  obtain  support  for 
another  Canadian  expedition.  Before  anything  came  of 
is  new  plans  he  got  the  welcome  news  that  he  had  been 
named  first  governor  of  Massachusetts  under  the  charter 
of  October  7,  1691.  The  strange  alliance  of  Yankee  ad- 
venturer and  Puritan  oligarch  had  borne  fruit,  for  it  was 
Increase  Mather  who  had  arranged  the  appointment.  This 
was  the  final  step  in  Phips’  spectacular  climb  to  fame  and 
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Commission  signf.d  by  William  Phips 
lo  Nathaniel  Bassam,  as  Ensign  of  a Foot  Company  in  the  Town  of  Watertown. 
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power.  No  contemporary  New  Englander  and  few  per- 
sons anywThere  could  match  the  success  story  of  the  one- 
time farm  boy  and  ship  carpenter  who  had  risen  to  the 
position  of  royal  governor  of  Massachusetts. 

On  May  14,  1692,  Governor  Phips  and  his  guardian 
angel,  Increase  Mather,  arrived  at  Boston  aboard  the 
Nonsuch  frigate  to  take  over  the  government  of  the 
colony.  The  new  governor  found  the  province  torn  be- 
tween several  factions,  the  differing  views  of  which  he  was 
never  able  to  completely  reconcile.  While  the  Mather 
people  for  obvious  reasons  accepted  Phips,  there  were 
other  groups  that  disapproved  of  his  appointment.  Irre- 
concilables  of  the  old  Puritan  party,  who  had  hoped  for 
the  restoration  of  the  old  charter,  considered  Phips  an  in- 
truder, and  supporters  of  the  Dominion  of  New  England 
naturally  preferred  another  governmental  arrangement. 
The  fact  that  Phips  was  rather  crude  in  manner,  that  he 
was  given  to  violent  outbursts  of  temper,  and  that  he 
failed  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  his  office  contributed  to 
the  difficulties  of  his  administration. 

Sir  William  was  plunged  immediately  into  the  midst  of 
the  witchcraft  delusion,  which  had  broken  out  shortly  be- 
fore his  arrival  in  Boston.  This  psychological  disturbance, 
fostered  in  part  by  the  desire  of  Cotton  Mather  and  the 
Puritan  leaders  to  perpetuate  the  old  system,  and  nurtured 
by  the  credulity  of  the  people,  had  spread  until  over  one 
hundred  accused  persons  were  imprisoned.  Governor 
Phips,  who  does  not  seem  to  have  doubted  the  existence 
of  witchcraft,  was  somewhat  bewildered  nevertheless.  On 
one  hand  he  was  urged  by  Lady  Phips  to  put  an  end  to 
this  diabolical  nonsense;  on  the  other  hand  he  was  im- 
plored by  Mather  to  join  in  this  assault  on  the  Devil.  Phips 
followed  the  popular  trend  and  established  a special  court 
headed  by  Lieutenant  Governor  William  Stoughton  to 
investigate  the  witchcraft  situation.  Thereupon  the  gover- 
nor wrent  on  a trip  to  Maine.  When  he  returned  to  Boston 
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he  found  that  the  delusion  had  gotten  completely  out  of 
hand:  some  twenty  persons  had  been  convicted  of  witch- 
craft and  many  more  had  been  brought  to  trial.  Noting 
that  there  was  growing  dissatisfaction  amongst  the  people, 
Phips  ended  the  proceedings.  As  a result  of  this  episode 
in  his  administration  and  the  reaction  which  followed 
the  governor  made  a number  of  enemies,  including  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  Stoughton. 

Governor  Phips  endeavored  to  rule — as  he  was  sup- 
posed to  do — in  the  interest  of  the  old  theocratic  party. 
At  once  this  element  sought  to  reconstruct  the  old  system 
by  reenacting  the  laws  requiring  every  town  to  maintain 
a minister  and  providing  for  public  financial  support  of 
the  Congregational  churches.  Dissenters  complained  that 
these  measures  violated  the  new  charter  and  in  the  election 
of  1693  they  vigorously  opposed  the  Mather  faction.  Ten 
of  the  councillors  sympathetic  to  the  Mathers  in  the  first 
session  of  the  General  Court  were  not  returned  to  power 
in  1693,  and  several  persons  sympathetic  to  the  opposition 
were  chosen.  When  Phips,  obedient  to  his  tutors,  vetoed 
the  election  of  Elisha  Cooke,  leader  of  the  opposition 
party,  the  hard  feeling  was  intensified. 

Another  political  controversy  resulted  from  the  op- 
position of  colonial  businessmen  to  the  English  navigation 
acts.  It  was  perfectly  natural  for  the  governor,  well  ac- 
quainted wTith  the  New  England  opposition  to  trade  regu- 
lations in  the  past  and  himself  a merchant,  to  sympathize 
with  the  businessmen.  Sir  William  was  in  the  awkward 
position  of  being  instructed  to  enforce  laws  for  which  he 
had  no  respect.  Actually  the  governor  supported  colonial 
laws  which  tended  to  counteract  the  English  regulations, 
and  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  he  himself  engaged  in 
smuggling  during  his  administration.  Other  evidence  in- 
dicates that  the  governor  used  his  official  position  to 
enrich  himself:  he  accepted  bribes  from  pirates;  he  sent 
out  privateering  expeditions  and  sat  as  a judge  in  admiral- 
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ty  court  where  cases  involving  his  own  vessels  were  heard; 
and  he  used  his  influence  to  secure  for  himself  control  of 
the  Indian  trade  in  Maine.  There  were  inevitable  quarrels 
with  the  customs  officials,  and  on  one  occasion  Phips 
lowered  himself  to  cane  the  collector  of  the  customs  in 
Boston,  who  obstinately  insisted  upon  adhering  to  English 
law.  The  governor’s  conduct  aroused  the  hostility  of  not 
only  royal  officials  in  the  colony  but  also  of  some  of  the 
colonial  merchants,  and  led  to  numerous  complaints 
against  him. 

Further  problems  confronted  Sir  William  as  a result 
of  King  William’s  War,  which  lasted  until  1697.  In  order 
to  handle  the  military  problem  in  America  more  effectively 
the  English  government  decided  to  consolidate  control 
of  the  colonial  militia,  and  Governor  Phips  of  Massachu- 
setts was  made  commander-in-chief  of  all  New  England 
forces.  This  proved  to  be  an  unpopular  arrangement  and 
there  were  vigorous  objections  from  New  Hampshire, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut.  The  focal  point  of  the 
American  war  at  this  time  was  northern  and  central  New 
York;  the  winter  of  1692-1693  was  a trying  one  for  the 
settlers  in  that  region.  A French  attack  led  by  Frontenac 
struck  at  Albany  in  February,  1693,  but  this  was  turned 
back.  Governor  Stoughton  of  New  York  complained 
bitterly,  however,  that  he  had  received  no  help  from 
neighboring  colonies.  And  this  despite  the  fact  that 
Governor  Phips  had  been  instructed  to  come  to  the  de- 
fense of  New  York  when  needed. 

The  displeasure  of  the  English  government  was  re- 
vealed in  another  arrangement  in  military  command  de- 
cided upon  in  1693  : Governor  Fletcher  of  New  York  was 
made  governor  of  Pennsylvania  and  put  in  command  of 
the  militia  of  Connecticut  as  well.  The  other  colonies 
were  ordered  to  supply  a fixed  quota  of  men  and  money  in 
the  event  of  further  trouble.  Governor  Fletcher  called  a 
meeting  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  the  quotas  and  he 
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sent  a messenger  to  Boston  requesting  the  cooperation  of 
Phips.  Sir  William,  greatly  piqued  at  the  altered  arrange- 
ment, was  extremely  rude  to  Fletcher’s  messenger.  While 
Cotton  Mather  could  refer  to  Phips  as  “a  Person  of  so 
sweet  a Temper”  and  “The  best  Conditioned  Gentleman 
in  the  World”,  Sir  William  revealed  decidedly  lesser  quali- 
ties in  moments  of  irritation.  At  this  point  Phips  refused 
not  only  to  send  men  and  money  but  also  to  appoint  a 
commissioner  to  attend  the  New  York  meeting.  This  re- 
fusal to  cooperate  had  an  even  more  unfortunate  effect 
than  the  simple  abstention  of  Massachusetts,  for  the 
representatives  of  the  other  colonies  would  not  act  without 
the  support  of  Massachusetts. 

Governor  Phips  still  nursed  a strong  desire  to  make  up 
for  his  failure  to  take  Quebec  in  1690,  and  he  repeatedly 
petitioned  the  Lords  of  Trade  for  the  authority  to  lead 
another  expedition  against  the  French  fortress.  As  Cotton 
Mather  put  it”  . . . CANADA  was  as  much  written  upon 
Sir  William’s  Heart,  as  C ALLICE  . . . was  upon  Queen 
Mary’s.”  Conditions  in  1693  were  propitious  for  another 
undertaking : all  the  northern  colonies  were  demanding  the 
conquest  of  Canada;  English  sugar  planters,  hopeful  of 
getting  a monopoly  of  the  sugar  trade,  were  urging  the 
conquest  of  the  French  West  Indies.  With  these  objectives 
in  mind  the  English  made  plans  for  a grand  campaign  to 
destroy  the  French  empire  in  America.  The  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  expedition  was  Sir  Francis  Wheeler,  and 
William  Phips  was  made  head  of  the  New  England  forces. 
Needless  to  say,  Sir  William’s  failure  to  get  the  chief 
command  of  this  expedition  greatly  disappointed  him. 

Wheeler’s  force,  which  reached  the  West  Indies  in 
March,  1693,  was  greatly  reduced  by  disease  and  conse- 
quently unable  to  take  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique.  Hop- 
ing to  achieve  the  other  great  purpose  of  the  campaign, 
the  conquest  of  Canada,  Wheeler  headed  for  Boston  to 
join  forces  with  Phips.  To  his  dismay,  however,  he  found 
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no  army  waiting  to  assist  him.  Governor  Phips  maintained 
that  he  had  received  no  instructions  to  cooperate  with 
Wheeler,  and  that  since  the  General  Court  was  not  in 
session  he  was  unable  to  offer  any  men  and  supplies.  Quite 
disgusted,  Wheeler  sailed  directly  to  England,  where  he 
made  the  serious  charge  that  Sir  William  Phips,  sullen 
and  uncooperative  because  he  had  not  received  the  su- 
preme command,  had  spitefully  sacrificed  the  whole  ex- 
pedition. This  accusation  contributed  importantly  to  the 
eventual  decision  to  recall  Governor  Phips. 

Phips’  administration,  while  generally  acceptable  to  the 
Puritan  majority,  was  displeasing  to  the  opposition,  es- 
pecially a faction  of  Dominionists  headed  by  Joseph  Dud- 
ley, and  to  the  Lords  of  Trade.  The  most  serious  com- 
plaints against  Phips  were  his  flagrant  hostility  to  the 
acts  of  trade,  his  failure  to  cooperate  in  intercolonial  de- 
fense, and  his  failure  to  uphold  the  royal  prerogative.  The 
hostility  of  Joseph  Dudley,  the  former  chief  justice  of  the 
Superior  Court  and  the  future  governor  of  Massachusetts, 
who  hoped  for  preferment  for  himself  after  the  elimina- 
tion of  Phips,  was  particularly  detrimental  to  the  gover- 
nor. Dudley  made  strong  accusations  against  Phips  to  the 
court  and  saw  to  it  that  the  commission  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate the  customs  officials’  charges  was  packed  against 
the  governor.  With  many  accusations  against  Phips  com- 
ing to  the  Lords  of  Trade,  there  seemed  to  be  nothing 
left  to  do  but  order  the  governor  to  England  to  answer 
these  charges.  On  November  17,  1694,  Sir  William  left 
for  London. 

In  England  Phips  set  about  counteracting  the  charges 
against  him  by  sponsoring  a number  of  civic  proposals. 
One  of  these  was  his  perennial  desire  to  conquer  Canada. 
Before  any  of  the  new  plans  of  Phips  materialized  and 
before  his  hearing  on  the  charges  against  him  he  con- 
tracted a cold  that  developed  into  a “Malignant  Feaver” 
— probably  a form  of  influenza.  On  February  14,  1695, 
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blood  was  taken  and  this  seemed  to  ease  the  illness.  But 
after  he  was  “blooded  again”  Sir  William  failed  rapidly 
and  died  February  18.  His  friends  “Honourably  Interr’d 
him  in  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  W oolnoth , and  with  him, 
how  much  of  New  England’s  Happiness  1”,  Cotton 
Mather  lamented. 

Phips’  enemies  in  Massachusetts  were  the  beneficiaries 
of  his  departure:  the  Dominion  of  New  England  was  not 
reestablished  but  Joseph  Dudley  became  royal  governor 
of  the  Bay  Colony  in  1702.  Here  was  a governor  to  the 
liking  of  the  Lords  of  Trade.  The  old  Puritan  party  domi- 
nated by  the  Mathers  and  represented  by  William  Phips 
never  regained  its  former  hold  on  the  government  of  the 
colony.  The  undoing  of  the  oligarchy,  inevitable  with  the 
growth  of  secularism,  may  have  been  hastened  somewhat 
by  the  inadvertances  and  deficiencies  of  Phips’  administra- 
tion. 

Cotton  Mather,  Phips’  defensive  eulogist,  portrayed 
the  former  ship-carpenter  as  a humble  instrument  of  God’s 
service,  who  “besides  his  meriting  the  Glory  of  such  a 
Name , as  PHIPPIUS  MAXIMUS , ...  had  upon  him  the 
Symptoms  of  a Title  to  the  Glory  of  Heaven,  in  the  Seal 
of  his  own  Pardon  from  God.”  On  the  other  hand  a 
modern  historian  has  written  of  Phips  as  a man  of  “preda- 
tory instincts,”  who  was  shunned  by  Boston’s  “politer  ele- 
ments,” and  whose  appointment  as  governor  was  “as  fit- 
ting as  that  of  a prize-fighter  to  a bishopric.”  Somewhere 
between  the  acclamation  of  Mather  and  the  disdain  of 
others  the  real  Phips  lies.  A simple  sailor,  fired  with  great 
energy  and  enthusiasm,  he  rose  to  remarkable  heights. 
Later,  cast  in  somewhat  ambitious  roles,  he  seemed  a 
peevish  sort  overcome  by  his  own  ambition  at  times.  But 
withal  William  Phips  was  a man  of  uncommon  enterprise 
and  industry,  an  essentially  likeable  adventurer,  and  above 
all  else  a very  human  being. 
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FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I give  and  bequeath  to  The  Bostonian  Society,  in  the 

City  of  Boston,  the  sum  of  dollars 

for  the  general  use  and  purpose  of  the  said  Society. 
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TO  OUR  MEMBERS 

An  organization  such  as  ours,  which  is  charged  with  the 
continuing  responsibility  of  preserving  historical  material  con- 
cerning our  city  down  through  the  years,  must,  of  course, 
maintain  financial  stability  in  order  to  be  successful  in  its  aims. 

The  quickest  way  to  achieve  this  is  through  gifts  or  bequests 
of  money  or  securities.  The  surest  way  is  by  attracting  a 
constant  stream  of  new  members  to  our  rolls.  Members  join, 
perform  their  parts  and  then  move  off,  making  it  necessary  for 
us  to  encourage  others  to  replace  them. 

Our  Society  has  had  for  years  a most  effective  method  of 
enabling  members  to  help  in  adding  to  our  numbers.  It  is 
simple  and  does  not  entail  the  time  and  effort  involved  in 
personal  solicitation.  All  a member  has  to  do  to  be  a real 
factor  in  the  continuation  of  our  growth  and  effectiveness  is 
to  jot  down  the  names  and  addresses  of  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances (men  or  women)  who,  it  is  thought,  can  afford  the  $5.00 
annual  dues  and  who  would  be  sympathetic  to  the  purposes 
of  the  Society.  On  receipt  of  the  names,  the  Clerk  of  the 
Society,  will  check  them  against  our  membership  list  and  if 
not  already  members,  or  recently  invited,  will  send  to  each 
one  the  attractive,  interesting  and  dignified  invitation  to  join 
with  us.  The  invitation  goes  out  from  our  Membership  Com- 
mittee and  the  name  of  the  person  who  suggested  the  name  is 
not  mentioned.  Nothing  could  be  much  simpler  or  more 
effective. 

Will  you  please  take  this  easy  way  of  helping  forward  the 
best  interests  of  the  Society?  You  may  rest  assured  that  your 
cooperation  will  be  greatly  appreciated  and  you  will  be  qualify- 
ing as  a constructive  member  of  a group  which  we  believe  is 
doing  a wholesome  work  for  our  community. 

Sincerely, 


MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 
by  Ralph  M.  Eastman , Chairman 
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MEMBERSHIP  LIST 


DECEMBER  31,  1953 


LIFE  MEMBERS 


Abbot,  Edward  Stanley 
Abbott,  Charles  Cortez 
Abbott,  Horace  Porter 
Abbott,  Nathaniel  Wales 
Ackley,  Edward  W. 

Adams,  Arthur 
Adams,  Douglas  Payne 
Adams,  L.  Sherman 
Adams,  Weston  Woollard 
Adlow,  Elijah 
Allen,  Asa  Samuel 
Alpert,  George 
Ames,  Daniel  Eugene 
Ames,  John  Stanley 
Amory,  William 
Angell,  Charles  Francis 
Anthony,  Julian  Danforth 
Archer,  Gleason  Leonard 
Armstrong,  George  Robert 
Ashley,  Miss  Edith  Mary 
Atkinson,  Henry  Russell 
Atwood,  Mrs.  David  E. 
Avery,  Elisha  Lathrop 
Ayer,  Charles  Fanning 
Ayer,  Frederick 
Ayling,  Charles  Lincoln 

Bailey,  Gage 
Bailey,  Harry  Louis 


Bailey,  William  L. 

Baldes,  Raymond  Charles 
Bankart,  Laurence  Hardy 
Banks,  Gordon  Thaxter 
Barker,  Mrs.  Charles  Miller 
Barlow,  Charles  Lowell 
Barnes,  Charles  Benjamin 
Barry,  George  Thomas 
Bartlett,  Ralph  Sylvester 
Batchelder,  Charles  Foster,  Jr. 
Bell,  Edward  Bryce 
Bell,  Elliston  Herbert 
Bell,  Floyd  Lee 
Bell,  Stoughton 
Benway,  George  A. 

Berenson,  Richard  Arthur 
Bicknell,  Eliot 
Bigelow,  Edward  L. 

Billings,  Roger 
Bird,  Harold  Sterling 
Birmingham,  Charles  Aloysius 
Blake,  Benjamin  Sewall 
Blake,  Ernest  Hyde 
Blake,  George  Baty 
Blinn,  Charles  Payson,  Jr. 
Blood,  Arthur  Kimball 
Bobst,  Frank  Tucker 
Born,  Christian  Eckhardt 
Bortman,  Mark 
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Bowen,  Robert  Montgomery 
Boyer,  Joseph  Alexander 
Bradley,  Joseph  Gardner 
Bray,  Robert  C. 

Bray,  Mrs.  Robert  C. 

Bremer,  John  Lewis 
Brennan,  Mrs.  James  D. 
Brewster,  Ellis  Wethrell 
Brink,  John  Carl 
Brooks,  Gorham 
Brooks,  Roscoe  Woodbury 
Brown,  Daniel  Lucius 
Brown,  Davenport 
Brown,  Percy  Whiting 
Brown,  Reginald  W.  Plummer 
Brown,  Thomas  J. 

Brown,  Walter  Jackson 
Bruce,  James  Lisle 
Buckley,  Francis  Eben 
Buffum,  Adelbert  Edgar 
Bullard,  Miss  Ellen  T. 

Bullard,  Ralph  Emerson 
Bullen,  Wilbur  Warren 
Burg,  Abraham  Stephen 
Burgess,  Miss  Caroline  Palmer 
Burgess,  Miss  Martha  Palmer 
Burgoyne,  Stephen  Cain 
Burnham,  Mrs.  Henry  D. 
Burnhome,  Clement  Meyer 
Buswell,  Miss  Marion  Emily 

Cabot,  Thomas  Dudley 
Cameron,  Edward  Hugh 
Carangelo,  Ferdinand  L. 

Carey,  Harry  McElhinney 
Carlton,  Charles  Elijah 
Carrier,  Earl  Gardner 
Carter,  Hubert  Lazell 
Cazayoux,  Lawrence  M. 
Chamberlin,  Stephen  Joseph 
Channing,  Henry  M. 

Chase,  Mrs.  Anna  Wigglesworth 
Chase,  Edward  Nichols 
Chase,  Harold  Dana 


Chase,  Philip  Putnam 
Clapp,  Eugene  Howard  II 
Clark,  Davis  Wasgatt,  Jr. 

Clark,  Forrester  Andrew 
Clark,  George  Oliver 
Clark,  Paul  Foster 
Cobb,  David  Francis 
Colley,  William  Edgar 
Colman,  Jere 

Conant,  Mrs.  Gwendolyn  Moulton 
Conant,  Kenneth  John 
Conant,  Ralph  Waldo 
Condit,  Miss  Louise 
Connolly,  Eugene  Thomas 
Connors,  Franklin  James 
Constable,  Mrs.  William 
Cooke,  Miss  Grace  E. 

Coolidge,  Charles  Allerton,  Jr. 
Coolidge,  Julian  Lowell 
Coolidge,  William  Appleton 
Coons,  Quentin  Leroy 
Copp,  Mrs.  Frederick  Torrey 
Cotting,  Charles  Edward 
Court,  Lee  Winslow 
Covel,  Borden 
Cox,  Guy  Wilbur 
Crane,  James  Joseph,  Jr. 

Creesy,  George  Bertram 
Crocker,  Mrs.  Edith  G. 

Crocker,  Paul  Earl 
Crocker,  Samuel  E.  M. 

Crompton,  Miss  Rosamond  Sears 
Cronin,  Arthur  Dennis 
Cunningham,  Edward 
Curley,  James  Michael 
Curren,  Arthur  George 
Curtis,  Mrs.  Fred  G. 

Curtiss,  Frederic  Haines 
Cusack,  William  Carlyle 
Cushman,  Gardner 
Cushman,  Mrs.  Joseph  A. 
Cushman,  Norman  Locke 
Cutler,  Harold  Stephens 
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Danielson,  Mrs.  Richard  E. 
Davis,  Albert  Milton 
Davis,  Miss  Ethel  Bradford 
Davis,  Howard  Clark 
Deane,  Frederick 
Dewick,  Frank  Augustine 
De  Windt,  Mrs.  Clara 
Dillingham,  Norman  S. 
Dimick,  Mrs.  William  H. 
Dodge,  Laurence  Paine 
Dodge,  William  Norman 
Donovan,  Joseph  Patrick 
Dowd,  John  Cooke 
Draper,  Charles  Dana 
Draper,  Eben  Sumner 
Draper,  James  Battles 
Drinkwater,  Horace  Rogers 
Druker,  John 
Dunn,  Mrs.  Edward  J. 
Duplain,  Albert  D. 

Dunshee,  Kenneth  Holcomb 
Dunwoody,  Kingsland 
Dysart,  Robert 

Edgell,  George  Harold 
Edson,  Nathan  Willis 
Eliot,  Frederick  M. 

Ellery,  William 
Elliott,  Byron  K. 

Ellison,  Mrs.  Grace  Melville 
Endicott,  Henry 
Endicott,  Mrs.  Henry 
Enslin,  Mrs.  Kate  Valentine 
Eustis,  Miss  Mary  St.  Barbe 
Evans,  Herbert  Smith 
Everts,  Albert  P. 

Fasick,  Harold  Arthur 
Fay,  Charles  Norman 
Fearing,  George  Richmond 
Febiger,  William  Sellers 
Field,  William  Henry 
Fifield,  Robert  Scott 
Fish,  Miss  Margaret  A. 
Fischel,  E.  J. 


Fiske,  Miss  Gertrude 
Fitzgerald,  Paul  Henry 
Fitzgerald,  Mrs.  Stephen  S. 
Fitzgerald,  William  Francis 
Fletcher,  Frederick  Charles 
Forbes,  Bernard  Dudley 
Ford,  Joseph  Fabian 
Ford,  Mrs.  Joseph  Fabian 
Foster,  Chandler  Hunting 
Foster,  Hatherly,  Jr. 

Foster,  Lawrence 
Fox,  John 

French,  Edward  Sanborn 
Frothingham,  Mrs.  Louis  A. 
Frothingham,  Randolph 
Furber,  Alan  Winslow 

Galloway,  David  Bruce 
Gannon,  Joseph 
Gardner,  George  Peabody,  Jr. 
Gargill,  Samuel  Leon 
Garrison,  Rhodes  Anthony 
Gaunt,  Alfred  C. 

Geer,  Philip  Willard  Cary 
George,  Mrs.  Alexander  R. 
Gibbs,  Earl 

Gilman,  Osmon  Burnap 
Ginn,  Miss  Susan  Jane 
Glasser,  Eli  Alexander 
Gleason,  Edward  Hollis 
Gleason,  Hollis  Tidd 
Goldthwait,  Joel  Ernest 
Goodrich,  Richard  Ira 
Goodspeed,  George  T. 

Gora,  Joseph  Charles 
Gragg,  Henry  Rouen 
Grant,  Mrs.  Addie  Kimball 
Graton,  Bowman 
Gray,  Mrs.  Horace 
Gray,  Roland 
Green,  Philip  Arthur 
Greene,  Mrs.  C.  Nichols 
Greenhalge,  Herbert  Wylie 
Grew,  Joseph  Clark 
Griffith,  Norman  Hathaway 
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Grinnell,  Frank  Washburn 
Guild,  Miss  Helen 
Gunby,  Frank  M. 

Hadley,  Edwin  W. 

Hale,  Ernest  A. 

Hall,  Samuel  S.,  Jr. 

Hammond,  Edmond  E. 

Hammond,  William  Churchill,  Jr. 
Hardaway,  Paul  Alfred 
Harding,  Francis  Austin 
Harrell,  Joel  Ellis 
Harrington,  Miss  Marguerita  C. 
Hart,  Leo 

Hartt,  Mrs.  Augusta  Batchelder 
Haskell,  Francis  Forrester 
Hastings,  Merrill  George 
Hawkes,  Mrs.  Robert  C. 

Hawley,  Frank  Wesley 
Hays,  William  Eugene 
Helliwell,  Mrs.  Phoebe  L. 
Helliwell,  Porter  D. 

Hemenway,  Augustus 
Hencken,  Hugh  O’Neil 
Henderson,  George  Bunsen 
Henry,  Andrew  Kidder 
Herlihy,  John  Albert 
Herrick,  Robert  Webster 
Hersey,  Frank  Wilson  Cheney 
Hickey,  William  F. 

Hill,  Adams  Sherman 
Hill,  Donald  McKay 
Hill,  E.  Melville 
Hill,  Gerald 
Hilliard,  Albert  W. 

Hinckley,  Albert  Pope 
Hobbs,  Edward  Dorsey 
Hodgkinson,  Harold  Daniel 
Hoefer,  Chester  Arthur 
Holdridge,  Albert  Eugene 
Holman,  Richard  B. 

Holmes,  Robert  Jameson 
Horgan,  Thomas  Patrick 
Hornblower,  Mrs.  Hattie  F. 


Hornblower,  Henry,  II 
Hornblower,  Ralph 
Hovey,  Chandler 
Hovey,  Phillip  Rogers 
Howe,  James  Carleton 
Howe,  Mark  Antony  DeWolfe 
Howe,  Parkman  Dexter 
Howes,  Henry  S. 

Hubbard,  Paul  Mascarene 
Hudson,  Eugene  Albert 
Humphrey,  Richard  Sears 
Hunneman,  Carlton 
Hunnewell,  Francis  Welles 
Hunnewell,  James  F. 

Hunnewell,  James  Melville 
Hunnewell,  William  Parker 
Hunter,  Herbert  Forester 
Huntington,  Miss  Elizabeth  Quincy 
Huntington,  Frederick  Wolcott 
Hurlburt,  Mrs.  Byron  S. 

Hurley,  Francis  Xavier 
Hutchinson,  Maynard 
Hyde,  Clarence  Ellis 

Jackson,  Dugald  C. 

Jaynes,  Herbert  Harold 
Jenks,  Henry  Angier 
Jenney,  Charles  Stoddard 
Jewell,  Theodore  Edson 
Johnson,  Arthur  Stoddard 
Jones,  Howard  Mumford 
Jones,  Nathaniel  Royal 
Joy,  John  Henry 

Kaplan,  Joseph 
Kelleher,  Michael  Thomas 
Kelly,  James  Francis 
Kendall,  Henry  Plimpton 
Kenerson,  Edward  Hibbard 
Kennedy,  John  Fitzgerald 
Ketchum,  Phillips 
Kiley,  John  Coleman,  Jr. 

Killeffer,  D.  Allen 
Kimball,  Edward  Adams 


Kimball,  Frederick  Milton 
Kimball,  James  E. 

Kimball,  Mrs.  May  Dickinson 
Kimpton,  Arthur  Ronald 
Kinne,  Wisner  Payne 
Klotz,  Harry  John 
Knowles,  Lucius  James 
Krock,  Nathan  R. 

Lacy,  Mrs.  Agnes  E. 

Lacy,  John  C. 

Lamb,  Mrs.  Horatio  Appleton 
Lamb,  Miss  Rosamond 
Lamson,  Mrs.  Frank  P. 

Lane,  Edgar  Charles 
Lane,  John  William 
Lang,  Howard  Witherell 
Larner,  Edward  Atkins 
Lawrence,  John  Silsbee 
Leahy,  Francis  Theodore 
Leatherbee,  Mrs.  Albert  T. 

Lee,  Mrs.  Joseph,  Sr. 

Lehner,  Hans 
Lehrer,  G.  Raymond 
Leland,  Edmund  Francis 
Lewis,  Warren  Kendall 
Littlefield,  Frank  D. 

Lombard,  Edward  Whittier 
Loring,  Augustus  Peabody 
Lothrop,  Francis  Bacon 
Luce,  Stephen  Bleecker 
Luckman,  Charles 
Ludwig,  Mrs.  Frank  J. 

Lufkin,  Richard  Friend 
Luitwieler,  Clarence  Seward,  Jr. 
Lyman,  Mrs.  Harrison  F. 

Lyman,  Harrison  Franklin,  Jr. 

MacNeil,  Angus  M. 

MacPherson,  Warren 
Madden,  James  Lester 
Madden,  Michael  Lester 
Magoon,  John  Alanson 
Magoon,  Kenneth  Southard 


Malley,  James  Francis 
Manker,  Frank  Morrison 
Markson,  Robert  Theodore 
Marsh,  Daniel  L. 

Marston,  John  Pitts 
Mason,  Charles  Ellis 
Mason,  Henry  Lowell 
Masse,  C.  Herbert 
May,  Frederick  Goddard 
May,  Mrs.  George  Henry 
May,  Richard  Arnold 
Mayall,  Robert  Newton 
Mayberry,  Lowell  Allen 
McAdam,  Angus  William 
McAteer,  Philip  J. 

McCarthy,  Joseph  Edward 
McCarthy,  Louis  Blalock 
McDonough,  Charles  Andrew 
McGrath,  Harry  A. 

Mclntire,  Allyn  Brewster 
McKay,  William  Osborne 
McLaughlin,  Edward  Aloysius,  Jr. 
Meagher,  Frederick  Anthony 
Meins,  Walter  Robertson 
Merrill,  Keith 
Merrill,  Mrs.  Sherburn  M. 

Miller,  Mrs.  Madeleine  Tinkham 
Miller,  Mrs.  Valeria  Veasey 
Milmore,  Norville  Livingston 
Minot,  James  Jackson 
Mitchell,  Stewart 
Mixter,  Charles  Galloupe 
Moir,  John  Arthur 
Monks,  John  Peabody 
Moore,  Irving  Likely 
Moore,  Mrs.  William  H. 
Moriarty,  George  Andrews 
Morison,  Samuel  Eliot 
Morrison,  Miss  Marie  Jessie 
Morse,  Erving  Plumer 
Morse,  Julius  Carol 
Muchnick,  Isadore  Harry  Yaver 
Murdock,  Kenneth  Ballard 
Murray,  Henry  Alexander 
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Muther,  Loren2  Francis 

Nash,  Nathaniel  Cushing 
Nettleship,  Charles  Francis,  Jr. 
Newell,  Henry  Hall 
Newton,  Clarence  Lucian 
Niles,  Elliott  A. 

Norley,  Mrs.  Gladys  Elizabeth 
Noyes,  Charles  F. 

Nutting,  George  Hale 

O’Connell,  Joseph  E. 

O’Keeffe,  Adrian  F. 

Olcott,  Miss  Mary  L.  B. 
O’Neal,  Frederick  Joseph 
Osgood,  William  Bradford 
Otis,  Mrs.  Herbert  Foster 

Packard,  Donald  Kingman 
Paine,  George  Lyman 
Paine,  Mrs.  James  L. 

Paine,  John  Adams 
Paine,  John  Adams,  Jr. 

Paine,  Mrs.  Richard  C. 

Pappas,  John  C. 

Parker,  Mrs.  Cortlandt 
Parker,  William  Amory 
Parker,  William  Stanley 
Parsons,  Brackett 
Partridge,  Albert  L. 

Peabody,  Miss  Amelia 
Peabody,  Charles  Livingston 
Peabody,  Harold 
Pearson,  Arthur  Emmons 
Perkins,  John  Forbes 
Perkins,  Miss  Mary  Ruth 
Perri,  Dominic  John 
Perrine,  Lester 
Perry,  Donald  Putnam 
Perry,  Lucius  Manning 
Perry,  Miss  Margaret 
Pfeil,  John  S. 

Phillips,  James  Duncan 
Phillips,  Mrs.  Stephen 


Phillips,  Stephen  W. 

Phillips,  William 
Pickman,  Dudley  Leavitt,  Jr. 
Pierce,  Mrs.  Wallace  L. 

Pierce,  Walworth 
Pigeon,  Richard 
Plimpton,  Theodore  Barnet 
Pond,  Clarence  Haendel 
Pond,  Harvey  Tolman 
Pond,  Thomas  Temple 
Potter,  Arnold  Stuart 
Powers,  Mrs.  George  H. 

Pratt,  Herbert  Gale 
Pratt,  Walter  Merriam 
Prim,  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth 
Prior,  Mrs.  Roscoe  H. 

Proctor,  Mrs.  Charles  Anderson 
Proctor,  Mrs.  George  Newton 
Prowse,  Montague  W.  W. 
Purdy,  Orville  Nash 
Putnam,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Putnam,  George 

Rand,  Stuart  Craig 
Rasely,  Hiram  Newton 
Rawson,  Miss  Adelle 
Raymond,  Robert  Witman 
Read,  Harold  C. 

Redmond,  Kenneth  Harry 
Reilly,  John  Rowen 
Reilly,  Russell  George 
Reynolds,  David  S. 

Reynolds,  Edward 
Reynolds,  Harrison  Gardner 
Richardson,  Edward  Bridge 
Richardson,  John 
Richmond,  Carleton  Rubira 
Richmond,  Harold  Bours 
Richmond,  Ralph  Sumner 
Rittenhouse,  Charles  F. 
Rivinius,  George  Ambrose,  Jr. 
Robinson,  Miss  Mary  Calcina 
Rogers,  Miss  Bertha  Florence 
Rogers,  Dudley  Pickman 
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Rome,  Charles  Abraham 
Rosser,  Mitchell  Milton 
Rowell,  James  Garfield 
Ruel,  Hubert  Eugene,  Jr. 
Russell,  Miss  Clara  R. 

Russell,  Richard  Spofford 

Saltonstall,  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Saltonstall,  Richard 
Saval,  Maurice  H. 

Scharnberg,  Oliver  H. 

Schrafft,  William  Edward 
Schumann,  Lawrence  Rill 
Schumann,  Mrs.  Lawrence  Rill 
Scully,  Francis  Paul 
Searle,  John  Endicott 
Sears,  Miss  Clara  Endicott 
Sears,  Miss  Eleonora  Randolph 
Sears,  Miss  Evelyn 
Sederquist,  Arthur  Butman 
Selig,  Harry 
Semenenko,  Serge 
Sewall,  Miss  Jane 
Shattuck,  George  Cheever 
Shattuck,  Henry  Lee 
Shaw,  Henry  Southworth 
Shaw,  Mrs.  William 
Shepard,  Frederick  Johnson,  Jr. 
Sherrard,  Glenwood  John 
Shultis,  Newton 
Shuman,  Edwin  Arthur 
Sibley,  David  Frederick 
Sleeper,  Stephen  Westcott 
Small,  Walter  C. 

Smith,  Christopher  Carlisle 
Smith,  David  Lyman 
Smith,  Fritz-Henry,  Jr. 

Smith,  Francis  Edward 
Smith,  George  Willard 
Smith,  Graydon 
Smith,  Jonathan  F. 

Smith,  Lester  Ruthven 
Smith,  Louis  Carter 
Smith,  Lyman  Bradford 


Smith,  Miss  Marcia  Anne 
Smith,  Nelson  C. 

Smith,  Paul  Theodore 
Smith,  Richard  Ilsley 
Smith,  Robert  Moors 
Smith,  Mrs.  William  Haynes 
Snow,  Paul  Henry 
Sobin,  Irving  M. 

Solberg,  John  Chester 
Sonnabend,  Abraham  M. 

Spark,  Dale  M. 

Sparrell,  William  Rogerson 
Sprague,  Phineas  Shaw 
Stagg,  Frederick  Louis 
Stagg,  Mrs.  Frederick  Louis 
Stark,  Robert  William 
Starratt,  John  P. 

Stearns,  Foster  Waterman 
Stevens,  Ezra  Frederick 
Stevenson,  Robert  Hooper 
Stevenson,  William  Nelson 
Stevenson,  Mrs.  William  Nelson 
Stewart,  John  Harold 
Stone,  Malcolm  Bowditch 
Stone,  Stephen  A. 

Storke,  Harold  Grey 
Sturdy,  Mrs.  Harry  Peirce 
. Sullivan,  Thomas  Francis 
Swan,  Charles  P. 

Swig,  Benjamin  Harrison 

Taft,  Edward  A. 

Taylor,  Amos  Leavitt 
Taylor,  Charles  Henry 
Taylor,  Myron  C. 

Taylor,  William  Osgood 
Tenney,  Mrs.  Albert  Ball 
Thayer,  Edward  C. 

Thayer,  Mrs.  E.  R. 

Thomas,  William  Bessarer 
Thompson,  Mrs.  Elsie  P. 
Thorogood,  Brackett  Kirkwood 
Thurber,  Mrs.  C.  H. 

Thurmond,  George  Murat 
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Tilton,  Harry  Albert 
Todd,  Thomas 
Toppan,  Cushing 
Tousant,  Mrs.  Emma  Sanborn 
Tozzer,  Alfred  Marston 
Tudor,  Mrs.  Henry  D. 

Tyrode,  Mrs.  Maurice 

Underwood,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Lyman 
Underwood,  Miss  Mary  Robinson 

Wadsworth,  Eliot 
Wahn,  George  H. 

Walcott,  Robert 
Walker,  Charles  Cobb 
Walker,  Joseph  Timothy,  Jr. 
Wallace,  Robert  Burns 
Walton,  Mrs.  David 
Warren,  Joseph,  Jr. 

Watkins,  Edward  Fleming 
Webber,  John  Whiting 
Weeks,  Sinclair 
Welch,  Francis  Clark 
Welch,  Robert  H.  W.,  Jr. 

Weld,  Miss  Anna  Spalding 
Wellington,  Miss  Anna  Colburn 
Wellington,  Charles  Oliver 
Wells,  Channing  M. 

Wells,  Wellington 
Wendell,  Barrett,  Jr. 

Wetherbee,  Winthrop,  Jr. 
Wetmore,  Edward  Valentine 


Wheatland,  David  Pingree 
Wheatland,  Mrs.  Richard 
Whistler,  Ross 
Whitcomb,  Howard 
White,  Fred  Herbert 
Whiting,  Walter  Rogers 
Whitney,  George  K. 

Whitney,  Richard 
Whitney,  Theodore  Train,  Jr. 
Whittemore,  Donald  Hollis 
Wigglesworth,  Mrs.  George 
Wilde,  Mrs.  Albion  Dyer 
Willard,  Miss  Dorothy  G. 
Willard,  Raymond  D. 
Willcutt,  William  Bacon 
Williams,  Eugene 
Williams,  Holden  Pierce 
Williams,  L.  Ware 
Williams,  Ralph  Blake 
Willing,  James  Robert 
Winn,  Robert  Mullin 
Wise,  Robert 
Wolcott,  Oliver 
Wood,  Henry  Austin,  Jr. 
Wood,  Orrin  Grout 
Woodward,  Mrs.  F.  H. 
Woodward,  Percy  Emmons 
Worcester.  Thomas 
Worthen,  Nathaniel  Treat 
Wrenn,  George  L.  2nd 

Young,  Roy  A. 


ANNUAL  MEMBERS 


Abbot,  Henry  Leon 
Abramson,  Mrs.  Daniel  C. 
Adams,  Miss  Eleanora  Dean 
Aisner,  Jason  A. 

Alberts,  Harold 
Allbright,  Miss  Emma  S. 
Allen,  Warner  Mitchell 
Amory,  Roger 
Anderson,  George  L. 
Anderson,  Harry  Gray,  Jr. 
Apthorp,  Mrs.  Leonard  Foster 
Armes,  Henry  Lyman 
Atkinson,  John  B. 

Attridge,  Walter  Seaburn,  Sr. 
Atwood,  Joseph 
Aubrey,  B.  Alfred 
Audella,  Miss  Helen  Dodge 
Ayer,  James  B. 

Ayer,  Mrs.  James  B. 

Babcock,  Sumner  Hovey 
Babson,  Francis  M. 

Bachrach,  Louis  Fabian 
Bacon,  Charles  Edward 
Bacon,  James  Frederick 
Badger,  Mrs.  Theodore  L. 
Badger,  Walter  Irving,  Jr. 
Bagley,  James  E.  Jr. 

Baldwin,  Francis  T. 

Baldwin,  Henry  Sill 
Baldwin,  Robert 
Bangs,  James  Outram 
Banks,  Talcott  Miner,  Jr. 
Barnes,  Clarence  Alfred 
Barry,  John  Anthony 
Barry,  John  J. 

Barry,  Robert  Patrick 
Bartlett,  Fred  A. 

Bartlett,  Howard  Irwia 
Barton,  Howard  Holmes 


Bateman,  Charles  J.,  Jr. 
Baybutt,  John  S. 

Bayley,  James  Cushing,  Jr. 
Baylies,  George  Upham 
Baylor,  Mrs.  Armistead  K. 
Beale,  John  Carver 
Beaudett,  Clement  J. 

Beaudoin,  Harold  Arthur 
Bell,  Mrs.  Arthur  W. 

Benner,  Miss  Frances  Z.  T. 
Bentley,  George  William 
Bentley,  Harry  Clark 
Bernat,  Paul 
Berry,  George  William 
Best,  William  Hall 
Bierer,  John  M. 

Bigelow,  Chandler 
Bitner,  Laurence  Schaeffer 
Blake,  Harry  John 
Blake,  William  J. 

Blanchard,  Charles  Barnes 
Blessington,  Robert  F. 

Bliss,  Frederick  W. 

Boas,  Robert  Waldo 
Bogardus,  Frederic  Ruthven 
Bowersock,  Donald  C. 

Boyd,  Robert  Moore 
Brehaut,  Ellerton  James 
Brennan,  William  Patrick 
Brickley,  Bartholomew  A. 
Brightman,  Julian  O. 

Brin,  Alexander 
Broderic,  Hubert  Dana 
Brooks,  Edwin  Deering 
Brooks,  Edwin  Deering,  Jr. 
Brown,  Miss  Alice  Morehead 
Brown,  Mrs.  Edwin  P. 

Brown,  Miss  Elizabeth  Lyman 
Bryant,  Gordon  Whitman 
Bryant,  Lincoln 
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Bubbins,  Arthur  A. 

Buck,  Robert  William 
Buckley,  Joseph  D. 

Bugbee,  Harold 
Bulfinch,  Francis  Vaughan 
Bump,  William  Nelson 
Bunker,  Philip  Hackett 
Burdakin,  Miss  Lillian 
Burkard,  Ralph  Frederick 
Burley,  Harry  Benjamin 
Burt,  Mrs.  F.  Allen 

Cabot,  Chilton  R. 

Cabot,  Mrs.  Samuel 
Caiger,  Edward  Bailey 
Calder,  Philip  Raymond 
Calder,  Walter  Lyman 
Campbell,  Franklin  Edward 
Carnes,  Harold  Arthur 
Carpenter.  Albert  Edv/»-J 
Carr,  John  P. 

Carstensen,  Hans  Louis 
Carter,  William  Joscpn 
Case,  Harold  C. 

Chandler,  Lucius  Carver, 
Chapman,  Richard  Palmer 
Charles,  Buchanan 
Chase,  Ernest  Dudley 
Church,  Frederic  Cameron,  Jr. 
Clark,  Philip  M. 

Clark,  Robert  Jones 
Clayton,  C.  Comstock 
Cobb,  Charles  Kane 
Cochrane,  Alexander 
Cochrane,  Miss  Mary  McKay 
Coffey,  Frederick  P. 

Coffin,  John  Ruskin 

Cole,  C.  Stewart 

Cole,  Howard  Ware 

Colton,  Mrs.  Edward  Swift,  Jr. 

Conlan,  Joseph  Fraser 

Conn,  F.  Earl 

Connors,  Charles  A. 

Converse,  Frank  L. 


Coolidge,  Thomas  Jefferson 
Cope,  Mrs.  Arthur  C. 

Copeland,  Richard 
Cornwall,  Miss  Anna  Lloyd 
Cotton,  John  Page 
Cox,  Mrs.  Gardner 
Crehore,  Morton  S. 

Crehore,  Mrs.  Morton  S. 

Crocker,  U.  Haskell 
Crosby,  Edward  J. 

Crowell,  Frank  Edwin 
Curtis,  Laurence,  2nd 
Curtis,  Louis 

Cushing,  George  Marston,  Jr. 
Cutler,  Miss  Anna  Williams 
Cutler,  Robert 

Damon,  John  Linfield 
Damon,  Lawrence  Barton 
Dana,  Gorham 
Danielson,  Richard  Ely 
Davidson,  F.  Forest 
Davis,  Clinton  Wildes 
Davis,  Harold  Stearns 
Day,  John  F. 

Decrow,  Miss  Marion  Louise 
Deland,  Frank  S. 

Denhausen,  Franz  H. 

Dickinson,  Everett  Mann 
Doble,  Mrs.  Frank  Currier 
Dodge,  Robert  Gray 
Donahue,  Frank  Joseph 
Donnelly,  Edward  C.,  Jr. 

Donohue,  Walter  Thomas 
Downes,  Jerome  I.  H. 

Doyle,  Arthur  Hastings 
Doyle,  Wilfred  James 
Dreselly,  Andrew 
Drew,  Jesse  A. 

Dumaine,  Frederic  Christopher,  Jr. 
Dunbar,  Ralph  Walton 
Dunbar,  Thomas  Andrew 
Duncan,  Mrs.  Samuel  W. 
j Dwight,  Carroll 
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Eastman,  Ralph  Mason 
Eaton,  William  Dearborn 
Edmonds,  Stuart  Coles 
Elie,  Rudolph  Frank,  Jr. 

Ellis,  Benjamin  Miles 
Ellison,  Arthur 
Ellsworth,  Alfred  Jennison 
Eustis,  Mrs.  Frederic  A. 

Evans,  Mrs.  David  J. 

Fairbanks,  Dana  Francis 
Farley,  John  W. 

Farnham,  Edwin  Emery 
Fazio,  Thomas 
Fearing,  Mrs.  George  R. 

Feinberg,  Harry  Morris 
Fellows,  Harold  Everett 
Felton,  W.  Sidney 
Ferrin,  Mrs.  Frank  M. 

Field,  William  Lusk  Webster 
Fillmore,  Earl  Foster 
Fish,  Samuel  George 
Fiske,  Mrs.  Augustus  H. 

Fitzpatrick,  Mrs.  James  K. 

Flather,  Frederick  Arthur 
Fletcher,  Laurence  B. 

Flynn,  Mrs.  Elvira  E. 

Foley,  Henry  E. 

Forbes,  Alexander 
Forbes,  Allan 

Foster,  Charles  Henry  Wheelwright 
Foster,  Mrs.  Hilda  C. 

Fowle,  Miss  Elizabeth  Prentiss  V. 
Fox,  Charles  James 
Franks,  A.  Alfred 
French,  Stanley  Goodwin 
Friedman,  Lee  Max 
Frye,  Howard  Otis 
Fuller,  Miss  Viola  Davenport 
Fullerton,  Mrs.  Gladys  Florence 

Gammell,  R.  H.  Ives 

Gannett,  Mrs.  William  Whitworth 

Garrison,  Mrs.  William  Lloyd,  Jr. 


Gartland,  Arthur  Joseph 
Gaskell,  Walter  Benton 
Gibson,  Miss  Edith  Dwight 
Gibson,  Mrs.  Henry  C.,  Jr. 
Gilbert,  Miss  Helen  C. 

Gilbert,  Henry  Lathrop,  Jr. 
Gillis,  Walter  James 
Gilmore,  Otto  T. 

Glidden,  Alfred  Adelbert 
Goddard,  James  Harold 
Good,  John  H. 

Goodale,  Fairfield 
Goodwin,  Robert  E. 

Gordon,  Miss  Mary  A. 

Gormley,  James  Theodore 
Graham,  James  Matthew 
Graham,  William  F.  A. 

Grant,  Richard  David 
Graves,  Miss  Louise  Britten 
Gray,  Reginald 
Gregg,  Mrs.  Margaret  R. 

Greene,  John  G. 

Greenslet,  Ferris 
Greenough,  Henry  Vose 
Griswold,  Merrill 
Grosberg,  Casper  Meyer 
Gross,  Boone 
Guptill,  Gordon  Bancroft 
Guyton,  Miss  Mary  Louise 

Haffenreffer,  Frederick  William 
Hagar,  Donald  Chisholm 
Hagemann,  H.  Frederick,  Jr. 
Hailer,  Florin  Joseph 
Hall,  F.  Derby 
Hall,  H.  Dwight 
Hardy,  Roger  William 
Harriman,  Edward  Nickerson 

Harrington,  Joseph  D. 

Harris,  Maxwell 
Hart,  William  Parker 
Hartnett,  James  V. 

Harvey,  Charles  Herman 
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Hatch,  Francis  Whiting 
Hauk,  Z.  William 
Havemeyer,  Henry  O. 
Hawkins,  Lester  George 
Hayes,  Roscoe  Arthur 
Healey,  John  Joseph,  Jr. 
Heard,  Mrs.  Charles  S. 

Hedge,  Henry  Rogers 
Heller,  Myron 
Helm,  MacKinley 
Henderson,  Elliott 
Henderson,  Ernest 
Hennessey,  Thomas  M. 
Hepburn,  Andrew  Hopewell 
Herbert,  John  Ruggles 
Hersee,  David  Evans 
Herter,  Christian  Archibald 
Hickey,  Albert  E. 

Higgins,  Mrs.  Stephen  W. 
Higgs,  E.  Robert 
Hight,  Henry  Wadsworth 
Hildreth,  Mrs.  Henry  W. 

Hill,  Harold  M. 

Hill,  John 

Hills,  Mrs.  Carroll  B. 
Hirschbaum,  August  Spencer 
Hodgdon,  Mrs.  Alby  Emerson 
Hoey,  William  Ferguson 
HofFord,  H.  Ray 
Hollingsworth,  Amor 
Hollnagel,  Herbert  P. 

Holmes,  Mrs.  Edward  Jackson 
Holmes,  Stacy 
Holt,  Gustavus  Benjamin 
Homans,  Mrs.  William  P. 
Horblit,  Mark  Michael 
Howie,  David  Heath 
Howlett,  Duncan 
Hunt,  George  Lester 
Hussey,  John  Frederick 
Hutchins,  Kenneth 
Hynes,  John  Bernard 

Ives,  Frederick  Manley 


Jackson,  Noble  Taylor 
Jacobs,  Mrs.  Denholm  M. 

Jeffery,  William  A. 

Jenney,  Melvin  Richard 
Johnson,  Andrew  Thurston 
Johnson,  Miss  Harriet  Everard 
Jones,  Alfred  Wilde 
Jones,  Mrs.  Daniel  Fiske 
Jones,  E.  Prentiss 
Jones,  Henry  Campbell 
Jouett,  Mark  Robert 
Joyce,  Thomas  Macken 
Judkins,  George  Worcester 

Kaan,  Frank  Warton 
Kaplan,  Jacob  Joseph 
Kaplan,  Simon 
Katz,  Louis  F. 

Keating,  Edward  Charles 
Kellner,  Bernard  James 
Kennedy,  Parker  Henry 
Keyes,  Miss  Mary  E. 

Kidder,  Mrs.  Madeleine  Appleton 
Kimball,  Fred  Nelson 
Kimball,  Paul  J. 

Kimbell,  Arthur  W. 

King,  George  Carlton 
King,  Putnam 
Kite,  Frederick  Nelson 
Kittredge,  Mrs.  Wheaton,  Jr. 
Klein,  Howard 
Knight,  Arden  Leslie 
Knight,  Richard  Custer 
Knox,  John  B. 

Kretschmar,  Robert  Salmon 
Kyle,  George  Alexander 

Lampee,  Charles  Irving 
Lampee,  Thomas  Cooper 
Lancaster,  Bruce 
Lancaster,  Mrs.  Bruce 
Lawson,  Douglas 
Lee,  Joseph 
Lee,  Richard  M. 
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Leonard,  Harry  A. 

Leonard,  Neil 
Leviseur,  Mrs.  Frederick  J. 
Light,  Philip  Irving 
Lipson,  Max 
Little,  Bertram  Kimball 
Little,  Leon  M. 

Livermore,  Miss  Katharine 
Lobal,  Louis  L. 

Loder,  Halsey  Beach 
Loew,  Elias  M. 

Logan,  Mrs.  Cecilia  Frances 
Lombard,  Mrs.  Percival  H. 
Love,  Arthur  M. 

Lowe,  James  Jarvis 
Lowell,  James  Drennan 
Lowell,  Ralph 
Lowell,  Mrs.  Ralph 
Lufkin,  Eben  P. 

Lund,  Joseph  Wheelock 
Luquer,  Lea  Shippen 
Luthy,  Martin  Peter 
Lyle,  Louis  H. 

Lyman,  Richard  Warren 
Lynch,  Eugene  G. 

Lynde,  Leslie  E. 

Lyons,  Joseph  Norman 

MacDonald,  Norman 
Macdonald,  Mrs.  William  J. 
Maclntire,  Mrs.  Alan  M. 
MacKenzie,  Lauchlin  John 
MacRae,  Kenneth  Alexander 
Maginnis,  Charles  Donagh 
Magoun,  William  Norris 
Marden,  Philip  Sanford 
Margesson,  Miss  Helen  Pearson 
Marlatt,  Earl  Bowman 
Marrett,  Edward  Hastings 
Martin,  Edward  Everett 
Martin,  Horace  Johnson 
Mason,  Pliny  P. 

Mather,  Eugene  Holmes 
Mather,  Mrs.  Eugene  Holmes 


Maynard,  Robert  Washburn 
Maxwell,  Joseph  Raymond 
McCarthy,  Justin  Aloysius 
McClellan,  Albert  Edward 
McColl,  John  Joseph 
McCord,  David  T.  W. 
McCormick,  John  Lawrence 
McCoy,  George  Welsford 
McCullough,  John  Henry 
McDonough,  James  Charles 
McDonough,  William  H. 
McDougall,  Kenneth 
McElwain,  James  Franklin 
McFarland,  Ross  Armstrong 
McNair,  Malcolm  Perrine 
Meigs,  Joe  V. 

Meigs,  Ralph  Remington 
Merriam,  John  M. 

Metcalf,  Keyes  DeWitt 
Meyer,  Henry  Hixon 
Mintz,  Herman  Arthur 
Mitchell,  Joseph  Solon 
Montgomery,  Robert  Humphrey 
Moore,  Henry  Coleman,  Jr. 
Morris,  Charles  Robert 
Morrison,  Alva 
Morrison,  Miss  C.  Jane 
Morrison,  Ralph  Edwin 
Morse,  Mrs.  Cabot  J. 

Morse,  Horace  Henry 
Motley,  Thomas 
Mulhern,  John  Francis,  Jr. 
Mumford,  George  Saltonstall,  Jr. 
Murphy,  Charles  Fenwick 
Myerson,  Mrs.  Abraham 

Nash,  Chauncey  Cushing 
Nash,  Herbert,  Jr. 

Nason,  George  Parker 
Neal,  Alfred  C. 

Nelson,  Truman  John 
Newbury,  Nathan,  Jr. 

Nichols,  Mrs.  John  Henry,  Jr. 
Nichols,  Philip 
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Nivison,  Robert 
Nolan,  Francis  Aloysius 
Northrop,  George  Norton 
Northrop,  Richard  Davis 
Nutter,  Charles  Read 

Oakes,  George  F. 

O’Brien,  Daniel  J. 

O’Connell,  Daniel  Theodore 
O’Connell,  Joseph  Francis,  Jr. 
O’Connell,  Patrick  Augustine 
O’Malley,  Charles  J. 

Oedel,  William  N. 

Orlov,  Myer  Laurence 
O’Toole,  Andrew  Lawrence 
Otis,  William  F. 

Paddock,  William  Waterman 
Paine,  Stephen 
Paramino,  John  F. 

Park,  Charles  Edwards 
Patch,  Claude  Eldred 
Patterson,  Edgar  Hall 
Payson,  Gilbert  Russell 
Perkins,  Elliott 
Perkins,  John  Alden 
Pfaelzer,  Mrs.  Franklin  T. 
Phillips,  Mrs.  Carrie  May 
Phinney,  Charles  Wills 
Pierce,  Myron  Everett 
Pinto,  Edgar  Benjamin 
Pitcher,  Robert  B. 

Plimpton,  Charles  Gilbert 
Pope,  Arthur  K. 

Potter,  William  Sutton 
Powers,  Leland 
Pratt,  Laurence  O. 

Pratt,  Louis  Mortimer,  Jr. 
Prince,  Morton  Peabody 
Prouty,  Robert  Morton 
Purdy,  C.  Phillips 
Purdy,  Mrs.  C.  Phillips 

Quain,  William  Henry 


Rand,  Arthur  Gorham 
Rawding,  Leslie  Gilbert 
Ray,  William  F. 

Read,  Elmer  C. 

Reed,  Charles  Albert 
Rehm,  Theo.  A. 

Reilly,  Frank  William 
Reiss,  Simon 
Resnick,  Louis  Herman 
Revere,  Edward  H.  R. 

Revere,  Paul 
Rich,  Edwin  Newell 
Richardson,  Charles  Oliver 
Richardson,  Frank  Lincoln 
Riley,  Miss  Mabel  Louise 
Ripley,  Walter  Joseph,  Jr. 
Robbins,  Harry  C. 

Robbins,  Robert  Morrill 
Robinson,  Miss  Alice  Leavitt 
Robinson,  G.  Bruce 
Robinson,  Mrs.  Herman  F. 
Rockman,  Bennett 
Rockwood,  Albert  Wright 
Rogers,  Alfred 
Rogers,  Mrs.  Alfred 
Rolde,  L.  Robert 
Rosenfield,  Martin  D. 

Ross,  Harry 
Ross,  John  Clifford 
Ross,  Mrs.  John  Clifford 
Ross,  Thorvald  Salicath 
Rowell,  George  Barker 
Rudd,  H.  W.  Dwight 
Rugg,  Charles  Belcher 
Russell,  Mrs.  Harry  B. 
Rutherford,  Mrs.  Rondall  W. 

Sachs,  Paul  Joseph 
Saltonstall,  Nathaniel 
Sanberg,  Alfred  C. 

Sands,  Walter  Edgar 
Sawyer,  Frank 
Sayles,  Ralph  T. 

Sears,  Edwin  Buckingham 
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Seaver,  Henry  Latimer 
Seccomb,  Miss  Dorothy 
Seegal,  Samuel  M. 

Segal,  Donald 
Seybolt,  George  Crossan 
Sharf,  Hirsh 
Shaw,  Oscar  M. 

Shearer,  William  Leonard,  III 
Sheehan,  John  J. 

Sheffield,  Raymond  Albert 
Shepley,  Henry  Richardson 
Shields,  Leighton 
Shoemaker,  Amzi  Bedell 
Short,  Karl  Vincent 
Simes,  Miss  Olive 
Sloan,  Mrs.  Elsie  Gleason 
Smith,  Mrs.  Charles  Gaston 
Smith  Eric  Parkman 
Smith,  Everett  Ware 
Smith,  Julian  John 
Smith,  William  B. 

Snow,  Edward  Rowe 
Snow,  Henry  Curtis 
Soutter,  Lamar 
Spang,  Joseph  Peter,  Jr. 
Spencer,  Carl  Mason 
Spencer,  Percy  Le  Baron 
Stanbro,  Donald  Bertrand 
Stanley,  Gordon  S. 

Stanley,  Raymond  Walker 
Stearns,  Albert  Warren 
Stein,  Herbert  L. 

Stephenson,  Wm.  R.  C. 
Stern,  Gardner  Henry 
Stevens,  Arthur  W. 

Stevens,  Edward  Joseph 
Stevens,  Raymond  S. 

Stinson,  James  E. 

Stoddard,  Harry  Galpin 
Stodder,  Clement  Kimball 
Stone,  Arthur  Parker 
Stone,  Milton  Edward 


Stone,  Robert  G. 

Stone,  Miss  Thelma  Mildred 
Storer,  Robert  Hopkins 
Storer,  Theodore  L. 

Story,  Gordon  LeRoy 
Storey,  Charles  Moorfield 
Sullivan,  Arthur  Campbell 
Sullivan,  Daniel  A.,  Jr. 
Sullivan,  Michael  Henry 
Sutherland,  Kenneth  Reynold 
Sweeney,  Joseph  L. 
Sweetland,  Ralph 
Swett,  Charles  Crowell 
Swift,  Elijah  Kent 
Swimm,  H.  LeRoy 
Symons,  Thomas  Ward 

Talbot,  Mrs.  Fritz  B. 

Taylor,  Alden  Richardson 
Taylor,  Cecil 

Terkelson,  Albert  Bernard 
Tetrick,  William  M. 

Thomas,  John  Dana 
Tobey,  Walter  P. 

Tomasello,  Joseph  Cedrick 
Toohey,  Carroll  William 
Tower,  Richard  Lockwood 
Trefrey,  John  Thomas 
Tuckerman,  Bayard,  Jr. 
Turner,  Frederic  Alonzo 
Tuttle,  Miss  Clara  Mildred 
Twigg,  George,  Jr. 

Uhl,  Austin  O’Grady 

Vance,  Henry  Thomas 
Volpe,  John  A. 

Wait,  Richard 
Wakefield,  Mrs.  Hooper 
Wales,  Quincy  W. 

Wales,  Ralph  Huntington 
Ward,  Elmer  Lawrence 
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Wardner,  G.  Philip 
Ware,  Henry 
Warren,  Mrs.  Fiske 
Washington,  Sidney  Horace  Lee 
Watkins,  Charles  Hadley 
Watson,  John  Francis 
Watson,  John  Perkins 
Webster,  Mrs.  Edwin  S. 

Weld,  John  Gardner 
Wellington,  Hugo  W. 

Werly,  Charles  Milford 
West,  Albert 

Weston,  George  Franklin,  Jr. 
Westman,  William  E. 

Whalen,  James  Vincent 
Wheatland,  Stephen 
Wheeler,  Miss  Adaline  Emerson 
White,  Miss  Gertrude  Richardson 
White,  Goddard  May 
White,  Miss  Priscilla 
Whitehill,  Walter  M. 

Whiteside,  Alexander 
Whittemore,  Laurence  F. 


Willey,  Edward  Henry 
Williams,  Harold  P. 

Williams,  Miss  Helen  Rachael 
Williston,  Samuel 
Wilson,  Allan  J. 

Wilson,  Francis  Stone 
Wilson,  Harold  George 
Wing,  Frank  H. 

Winslow,  Andrew  N.,  Jr. 
Winsor,  Mrs.  Alex 
Winthrop,  Frederic 
Wood,  Herbert  A. 

Woolner,  William  H. 

Wren,  Paul  Ingraham 
Wright,  Mrs.  Edward 
Wyner,  Francis  S. 

Wyner,  Rudolph 

Yamins,  Mrs.  Nathan 
Yorke,  Dane 
Young,  Benjamin  Loring 
Young,  Thomas  R. 

Young,  William  Hill 
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NECROLOGY 

1953 


Life  Members 


Bray,  Mrs.  T.,  Jan.  24 
Carr,  Moses  F.,  Mar.  4 
Child,  Dudley  R.,  May  5 

Fenno,  Mrs.  L.  Carteret, 

Gallagher,  Daniel  J.,  Mar.  23 
Grew,  Henry  S.,  July  20 
Hart,  George  W.,  Nov.  22 
Hirshberg,  Abraham  S.,  1953 
Joy,  Miss  Minnie  Belle,  May  28 
Lahey,  Frank  H.,  June  27 
Leman,  John  H.,  Jan.  21 


Mayer,  Richard,  Oct.  26 
McGarry,  John  J.,  1951 
Parker,  Augustine  H.,  1951 
Parker,  George  S.,  Mar.  20 

Rawson,  Edward  L.,  

Rogers,  William  B.,  Apr.  5 

Tuttle,  Mrs.  Geo.  T.,  1953 
Wentworth,  Henry  A.,  Feb.  21 
Wetmore,  V.  C.  Bruce,  Apr.  11 
Wise,  Arthur  C., 


Annual  Members 


Brook,  Thomas  A.,  July  3 
Davis,  Harrison  M.,  Mar.  6 
Duane,  James  C.,  Feb.  28 
Healey,  Guy  E.,  Nov.  15 
Hitchcock,  William  H.,  Apr.  19 
Longley,  Burton  L.,  Oct.  29 
Lowell,  Mrs.  Guy,  Apr.  16 
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Purington,  Frank  H.,  May  6 
Sanborn,  Harry  C.,  Apr.  16 
Sears,  Philip  S.,  Mar.  10 
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Spencer,  Charles  E.  Jr.,  Jan.  18 
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Williams,  Samuel,  June  7 


The  Charter  and  By-Laws  of  the  Society  are  printed 
in  the  years  ending  with  the  numerals  0 and  5. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING 


^'The  seventy-fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  The  Bostonian 
Society,  of  which  due  notice  had  been  given,  was  held 
in  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  Old  State  House,  on 
iTuesday,  January  18,  1955  at  4:30  p.m.  with  President 
Pond  presiding. 

The  records  of  the  December  meeting  were  read  and 
approved. 

The  President  then  called  for  the  Annual  Reports;  that 
of  the  Directors  was  presented  by  Mr.  Pond,  that  of 
the  Clerk  by  the  Clerk,  that  of  the  Treasurer  by  Mr. 
Bruce,  who  read  a brief  summary  of  our  financial  con- 
dition as  prepared  by  the  Auditors;  that  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Rooms  by  the  chairman,  Mr.  Pond. 

Voted  that  these  reports  be  accepted  and  printed  in 
full  with  other  proceedings  of  the  meeting,  together  with 
such  paper  or  papers  as  the  Committtee  on  Publications 
may  deem  advisable,  for  distribution  among  the  members. 

The  Clerk  then  read  the  report  of  Walter  I.  Badger, 
Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  Nominating  Committee  for  officers 
for  1955,  making  the  following  nominations:  Clerk, 
James  L.  Bruce,  Treasurer,  Ralph  M.  Eastman,  Di- 
rectors, Ralph  M.  Eastman,  Charles  H.  Taylor,  T. 
.Temple  Pond,  Mark  Bortman,  John  C.  Kiley,  Jr.,  Richard 
F.  Lufkin,  Augustus  P.  Loring,  Charles  F.  Nettleship, 
Jr.,  and  William  B.  Osgood. 

Other  members  of  the  Nominating  Committee  were 
Hollis  T.  Gleason,  Nathaniel  T.  Worthen,  Rhodes  A. 
Garrison  and  Sumner  H.  Babcock. 

A call  was  made  for  other  nominations  but  none  were 
offered,  followed  by  a motion  duly  seconded  and  unani- 
mously voted  that  the  Clerk  cast  one  ballot  for  the  nom- 
inees of  the  committee  and  on  his  so  doing  the  President 
declared  the  nominees  the  duly  elected  officers. 
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The  President  then  gave  a talk  on  the  “Affairs  of 
the  Society”.  He  said  at  one  time  he  was  discouraged  at 
the  outlook  for  historical  societies  but  as  he  got  further 
into  their  activities  his  whole  attitude  had  changed  for 
there  is  much  that  should  be  done  and  much  that  can  be 
done.  These  societies,  he  said,  were  the  bridges  between 
generations. 

“In  the  case  of  our  own  society  we  have  collections  of 
which  we  may  well  be  proud,  as  for  example  our  collection 
of  fire  relics  being  the  combined  treasures  of  the  Boston 
Veteran  Fire  Association  and  that  of  the  Charlestown 
organization  which  came  to  us  when  they  disbanded  with 
the  passing  of  the  generation  of  volunteer  firemen.  There 
are  also  single  items  of  great  interest  as  the  Liberty  Tree 
flag  with  stripes  similar  to  those  of  the  later  United  States 
flag  attributed  to  Betsy  Ross. 

“Our  duty  is  to  show  what  our  fathers  and  forefathers 
had,  and  thought,  and  did,  that  this  and  future  generations 
may  learn  to  carry  on  the  ideals  by  which  they  lived.  We 
have  a duty  to  collect  such  materials  as  pictures  and 
stories  of  historic  places  and  buildings  that  are  disappear- 
ing with  the  changes  of  time,  relics  of  events  that  will  have 
a future  interest,  and  current  books  of  history.  This  is 
what  earlier  generations  did  for  us  and  we  should  add 
to  the  heritage. 

“Suggestions,  he  said,  “would  be  welcome”. 

Meeting  adjourned  at  4:20  p.m. 

James  L.  Bruce,  Clerk 


REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTORS 
To  the  Members  of  the  Bostonian  Society 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Bostonian  Society 
is  pleased  to  report  that  the  year  1954  represented  a 
successful  period  of  accomplishment  within  its  budgetary 
limitations.  The  membership  is  increasing.  More  new 
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members  have  joined  than  in  any  year  since  1929.  Our 
present  list  is  1342.  621  life  members,  721  annual  mem- 
bers. There  was  a net  increase  of  81  members  during 
the  year.  The  Committee  on  Membership  deserves  our 
thanks  and  congratulations. 

James  M.  Hunnewell,  a director  and  long  a faithful 
member,  died  on  March  22,  1954.  The  directors  passed 
a resolution  recording  their  sense  of  loss  and  appreciation 
for  Mr.  Hunnewell’s  many  services  to  the  Society. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Dwight  Rudd,  a director  for  many  years, 
resigned  in  September  1954  because  of  ill  health.  Mr. 
Rudd  was  a valuable  member  of  our  board  and  his  ser- 
vices will  be  sorely  missed. 

The  second  yacht  built  in  America  was  “Cleopatra’s 
Barge”  owned  by  George  Crowninshield.  It  was  launched 
in  Salem,  Oct.  21,  1816.  The  following  year  a memorable 
trip  was  made  to  the  Mediterranean  and  not  many  weeks 
after  its  return  to  Salem  came  the  passing  of  Captain 
Crowinshield.  The  vessel  was  stripped  of  its  furnishings 
which  went  into  the  possession  of  the  Crowinshield  family 
and  the  ship  was  sold.  For  a short  time  it  was  a packet 
ship.  Its  next  and  last  extended  trip  was  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands  where  it  was  bought  by  one  of  its  chieftans  (King 
Kamehameha  I) . Very  shortly  thereafter  it  ran  on  a reef 
and  was  wrecked. 

The  log  of  this  last  voyage  was  given  to  the  Bostonian 
Society.  Knowing  that  the  Peabody  Museum  had  the 
Cleopatra  Barge  collection  we  offered  them  the  missing 
log  on  a permanent  loan  basis  and  they  were  happy  to 
receive  it. 

The  collections  of  the  Bostonian  Society  are  rich  in 
historical  material  and  as  opportunity  comes  to  us  we 
make  advantageous  loans  so  that  a greater  public  may 
have  the  privilege  of  seeing  them. 

There  were  two  marked  instances  of  this  during  the 
past  year.  Stored  away  and  almost  forgotten  was  a let- 
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ter  from  Alexander  Graham  Bell  to  Thomas  Appleton 
asking  him  to  call  and  see  his  telephone  invention. 

The  Board  of  Directors  voted  to  lend  the  letter  to 
the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  for 
its  collection  of  items  significant  in  the  telephone  industry. 

The  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
and  the  Detroit  Institute  of  Art  has  assembled  an  exhibi- 
tion of  the  “Sword  in  America,  1,000  to  1953.”  Their 
request  that  we  loan  them  one  of  our  paintings,  the  “New 
England  Guards  at  Camp  at  Savin  Hill,  September  19, 
1819  was  granted  with  pleasure.  This  painting,  marked 
as  a loan  from  The  Bostonian  Society,  was  shown  in 
Washington  during  October,  November  and  December. 
It  is  now  with  the  exhibit  in  Detroit. 

It  scarcely  need  be  added  that  all  the  meetings  called 
for  by  the  By-Laws  were  held  with  proper  attention  given 
to  all  the  business  that  was  presented  and  to  propositions 
offered  by  the  members. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Thomas  Temple  Pond,  President 


REPORT  OF  THE  CLERK 
To  the  Members  of  The  Bostonian  Society: 

The  Old  State  House  stands  and  will  no  doubt  continue 
to  stand  high  on  the  list  of  places  to  be  seen  by  out-of- 
town  visitors.  Many  histories  of  the  United  States  give 
a brief  account  of  this  historic  building,  so  numbers  of 
people  have  known  of  it  from  their  youth. 

Several  of  the  noted  places  are  visited  by  the  sight- 
seeing busses  but  on  account  of  traffic  conditions  no  stop 
can  be  made  at  the  Old  State  House.  This  means  that 
the  visitors  must  come  afoot  and  the  great  number  that 
visit  us  proves  that  the  place  holds  the  affections  of  our 
people  the  country  over. 
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Occasionally  a visitor  will  remark,  “have  visited  most 
of  the  historic  places  in  the  country  and  must  say  that  I 
have  found  more  of  interest  here  than  any  where  I have 
been”.  Of  course,  a personal  equation  enters  into  that 
but  it  is  gratifying  to  find  some  who  have  such  feelings, 
and  points  to  the  fact  that  The  Bostonian  Society  has  a 
wonderful  collection  of  historic  things. 

Such  being  the  fact,  why  do  we  so  often  hear  the  state- 
ment, “I  have  lived  in  Boston  all  my  life  and  this  is  the 
first  time  I have  ever  been  in  this  building”.  Such  a re- 
mark raises  the  query,  “Is  this  state  of  affairs  due  to  in- 
difference on  the  part  of  the  non-visitor  or  lack  of  publicity 
on  our  part.  We  get  into  the  newspapers  when  we  can 
but  a little  word  of  mouth  advertising  by  our  members 
would  help  the  situation,  for  the  better  we  are  known  the 
more  visitors  we  will  have,  but  still  more  important  the 
field  out  of  which  we  must  draw  our  members  and  support 
would  be  better  cultivated  and  made  more  fertile. 

In  former  reports  note  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that 
many  teachers  bring  their  pupils  here  to  make  history 
more  vivid  to  them  through  seeing  things  that  had  a part 
in  the  events  of  other  days.  These  excursions  continue; 
some  teachers  come  from  year  to  year,  which  shows  that 
former  visits  had  proven  profitable. 

The  number  of  visitors  in  1954  was  37,158  as  com- 
pared with  37,135  in  1953. 

During  the  past  year  the  speakers  have  been  good  and 
their  subjects  interesting,  meriting  a greater  attendance 
than  we  had.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  selection  of 
topics  have  been  from  Boston  history  thus  fulfilling  the 
intent  of  the  founders  in  this  connection.  The  speakers 
and  their  topics  follow: 

January  19:  Annual  Meeting — “The  Murals  on  the 
Walls  of  the  Lobby  of  the  New  England  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company  Building”  by  Donald  Born. 

February  16:  “Lincoln  in  Boston”  by  Richard  F.  Luf- 
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kin,  a Director  and  Vice-President  of  the  Society. 

March  16:  “Early  Boston  Fires”  by  Phillip  E.  Coyle. 

April  20 : “The  Glorious  Ninety-two”  by  Robert  L. 
Moody  followed  by  Miss  Jane  Bortman  who  told  of  the 
silver  punch  bowl  presented  to  these  “Non-Rescinders.” 

May  5 : “Harvard  and  the  Community”  by  William 
Bentinck-Smith.  This  was  a joint  meeting  with  the  New 
England  Historic  Genealogical  Society,  held  in  Wilder 
Hall,  9 Ashburton  Place,  Boston. 

October  19 : “Civil  Defense  in  Peace  and  War  Times” 
by  Major  Thomas  F.  Keating. 

November  16:  “Three  Centuries  of  American  Jewish 
History  in  Massachusetts”  by  Lee  M.  Friedman. 

December  14:  “History,  Development  and  Future 
Plans  of  the  Boston  Art  Festival”  by  Nelson  W.  Aldrich. 

The  Bostonian  Society  had  a part  in  the  annual  muni- 
cipal observance  of  Independence  Day,  and  also  in  the 
Christmas  display  of  the  City.  John  F.  Dobbyn  of  the 
Boston  Latin  School  on  the  first  occasion  was  the  reader 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  from  the  balcony  of 
the  Old  State  House  after  an  introduction  by  Mayor 
Hynes.  The  Old  State  House  showed  candles  in  its  win- 
dows and  a lighted  Christmas  tree  on  its  balcony  during 
the  holidays. 

A word  of  thanks  is  extended  to  the  members  of  the 
staff  for  their  cooperation  in  entertaining  visitors  and 
in  serving  inquirers  about  the  history  of  Boston. 

Respectfully  Submitted, 

James  L.  Bruce,  Clerk 


. 


REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 

TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOSTONIAN  SOCIETY 
BALANCE  SHEET  — DECEMBER  31,  1954 


ASSETS 

Exhibit  A 

Fund  assets: 

Bonds,  at  cost  (market  value  $91,778),  Schedule  A-l $ 92,405.50 

Stocks,  at  cost  (market  value  $241,431),  Schedule  A-l 117,789.71 

Savings  bank  deposits,  Schedule  A-l  3,840.87 

Cash  in  bank  and  on  hand  $22,170.83 

Less:  Amount  witheheld  for  social  security 

and  income  taxes 156.82  22,014.03 


Total  Fund  Assets  $236,050.11 


FUNDS 

Funds,  Schedule  A-2: 

Life  memberships $ 66,378.14 

Gifts  and  bequests,  restricted 36,103.77 

Unrestricted  funds  133,568.20 


Total  Funds $236,050.11 


STATEMENT  OF  INCOME  AND  EXPENSE  — EXHIBIT  B 
Year  Ended  December  31.  1954 

Income: 

Interest  on  bonds,  Schedule  A-l $ 4.670.10 

Dividends  on  stocks.  Schedule  A-l  8,732.05 

Savings  bank  interest,  Schedule  A-l 110.41 

Annual  dues  3,376.00 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 1,500.00 

Sales  of  souvenirs 285.57 

Donations 100.00 

Sales  of  special  publications  125.33 

Portion  of  income  of  James  Lyman  Whitney  Library 

Fund  used  during  year  to  purchase  books 26.25 


Total  income $18,925.71 

Expense: 

Salaries  $10,971.98 

Stationery,  printing,  and  postage 965.71 

Rooms  maintenance 1,331.08 

Meetings  and  special  exhibits 235.01 

Library  (including  cost  of  books  purchased 

from  James  Lyman  Whitney  Fund  income)  142.46 

Rent 100.00 

Pay  roll  taxes  175.45 

Insurance  516.80 

Accounting  and  auditing  service  360.00 

Books  and  special  publications  119.90 

Publication  of  proceedings  of  Society 2,016.00 

Membership  drive 165.35 

Miscellaneous  199.38 

Portion  of  income  of  Francis  E.  and  Cora  Smith  Fund 
used  to  purchase  life  membership  for  winner  of 
Colonel  Thomas  F.  Sullivan  Good  Citizen  Prize 50.00 


Total  expense  17,349.12 


Excess  of  Income  over  Expense,  Schedule  A-2 . $ 1,576.59 
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Total  Income  from  Bonds,  Exhibit  B $4,670.10 


INVESTMENTS  — SCHEDULE  A-l  (Concluded) 
December  31,  1954 
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Total  Income  from  Savings  Bank  Deposits,  Exhibit  B $ 110.41 
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Changes  in  Funds  — Schedule  A -2 
Year  Ended  December  31,  1054 
LIFE  MEMBERSHIPS 


Balance,  January  1,  1954  $65,646.23 

Add:  6 life  memberships  at  $30.00  each $ 150.00 

12  life  memberships  at  $50.00  each 600.00  750.00 

$66,396.23 

Less:  Allocation  of  loss  on  disposal  of  investments 18.09 

Balance,  December  31,  1954,  Exhibit  A • $66,378.14 


GIFTS  AND  BEQUESTS,  RESTRICTED 


Balance,  January  1,  1954  $36,014.19 

Add:  Distribution  made  by  New  England  Trust  Company 

to  James  Lyman  Whitney  Library  Fund 125.71 


Less:  Portion  of  income  of  James  Lyman  Whitney 

Library  Fund  used  to  purchase  five  volumes  of 
"Freeman’s  Life  of  Washington”  for  the  Library  . .$  26.25 

Allocation  of  loss  on  disposal  of  investments 9.88 


$36,139.90 

36.13 


Balance,  December  31,  1954,  Exhibit  A 


$36,103.77 


Made  up  of: 


Jacob  Bancroft  Bequest  $ 1,500.00 

Boston  Memorial  Association  1,179.51 

George  T.  Cruft  Bequest 1,000.00 

James  F.  Hunnewell  Memorial 1,000.00 

Laura  N.  Marrs  Bequest 15,000.00 

Samuel  E.  Sawyer  Bequest  4,610.87 

Gift  from  Francis  E.  and  Cora  Smith  1,000.00 

Fanny  M.  Stockford  Bequest  4,273.34 

Gift  from  Annie  Lane  Burr  Trust 1,000.00 

James  Lyman  Whitney  Library  Fund  3,463.22 


$34,026.94 

Add:  Accumulated  gains  on  disposal  of  investments 2,076.83 


$36,103.77 


UNRESTRICTED  FUNDS 


Balance,  January  1,  1954  $132,027.99 

Add:  Excess  of  income  over  expenses,  Exhibit  B 1,576.59 

$133,604.58 

Less:  Allocation  of  loss  on  disposal  of  investments  36.38 

Balance,  December  31,  1954,  Exhibit  A $133,568.20 
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Unrestricted  funds  iuclude  the  following  gifts  and  bequests: 


Robert  C.  Billings  Bequest  $ 3,000.00 

Elizabeth  B.  Brown  Beciuest 500.00 

Edward  I.  Browne  Bequest 1,000.00 

George  O.  Carpenter  Bequest  1,000.00 

William  O.  Comstock  Bequest  500.00 

Henry  W.  Cunningham  Gift  1,000.00 

Benjamin  H.  Dewing  Memorial  100.00 

John  W.  Far  we  11  Gift  1,500.00 

John  W.  Farwell  Bequest  3,000.00 

Curtis  Guild  Memorial  1,000.00 

Courtenay  Guild  Gift 1,000.00 

Courtenay  Guild  Bequest  10,000.00 

Estate  of  Sarah  L.  Guild  5,000.00 

Susan  Minns  Bequest  25,000.00 

Grenville  H.  Norcross  Gift - 1,000.00 

Grenville  H.  Norcross  Bequest . ..  25,000.00 

Lucy  A.  Norcross  Centennial  Memorial  1,000.00 

Otis  Norcross  Centennial  Memorial  1,000.00 

Catherine  P.  Perkins  Bequest  4,000.00 

Caroline  F.  Sanborn  Bequest  2,000.00 

Alice  E.  Salas  Bequest 2,000.00 

Joseph  H.  Sticknev  Bequest  1,000.00 

Joseph  C.  Storey  Bequest 2,000.00 

William  B.  Trask  Bequest 500.00 

Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Jr.,  Bequest  3,000.00 

Anonymous  540.00 


Respectfully  Submitted,  Ralph  M.  Eastman,  Treasurer 


CERTIFICATE  OF  AUDITORS 
To  the  Officers  and  Directors  of  The  Bostonian  Society: 

We  have  prepared  from  the  financial  books  and  records 
of  The  Bostonian  Society,  which  we  have  kept  during  the 
year  1954,  the  accompanying  exhibits  and  schedules. 

We  have  verified  cash  balances  and  investments  by 
direct  correspondence  with  the  banks,  have  accounted  for 
all  income  due  from  investments  during  the  year,  have 
traced  all  recorded  income  to  the  bank  account,  and  have 
examined  vouchers  or  cancelled  checks  for  disbursements. 

In  our  opinion,  the  accompanying  statements  present 
fairly  the  financial  condition  of  the  Society  at  December 
31,  1954,  and  the  results  of  its  operations  for  the  year 
then  ended.  Charles  F.  Rittenhouse  & Company 

February  4,  1955  Certified  Public  Accountants 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  LIBRARY 

To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Bostonian  Society 

While  we  can  report  but  few  accessions  to  our  Library 
during  the  past  year,  there  was  an  increasing  use  of  our 
books.  Our  collection  should  be  better  known. 

An  example  might  be  given  which  shows  the  advantage 
of  the  specialty  library  such  as  we  have  as  it  deals  with 
Boston  history  almost  exclusively.  An  inquirer  from  a 
law  firm  informed  us  that  he  had  spent  the  entire  pre- 
ceeding  day  in  a general  library  seeking  information  on 
a piece  of  Boston  land.  They  had  a wealth  of  material  on 
the  general  subject,  but  could  put  nothing  before  him  on 
the  special  point  he  desired.  We  were  able  to  meet  his 
need  within  a few  minutes  after  we  had  learned  just  what 
was  wanted.  On  leaving  he  remarked,  “The  next  time  I 
want  to  learn  something  about  Boston,  I know  just  where 
to  go.” 

Among  the  accessions  was  the  five  volume  biography  of 
George  Washington  by  Douglas  Southall  Freeman. 
This  monumental  work  is  an  outstanding  life  of  Wash- 
ington, since  it  is  a work  of  today  when  records  are  acces- 
sible which  were  not  open  to  the  early  biographers. 

Also,  by  purchase,  we  have  acquired: 

Paul  Revere’s  Engravings  by  Clarence  S.  Brigham  of 
the  American  Antiquarian  Society.  This  is  a welcome 
addition  to  our  library  for  it  is  a thorough  and  scholarly 
treatment  of  the  subject  with  many  fine  illustrations. 

The  Records  of  the  Puritan  Club  when  it  was  a volun- 
tary association.  While  many  of  the  acts  of  the  club  are 
not  of  historic  interest,  they  do  throw  light  on  activities 
of  its  members,  some  of  whom  attained  prominence  in 
the  life  of  the  city. 
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History  of  Winthrop. 

American  Criminal  Trials  by  Peleg  W.  Chandler. 

By  gift  we  received: 

Handbooks  of  Hull,  Massachusetts,  the  Hull  Corin- 
thian Yacht  Club,  1892,  the  Yacht  Club,  1902,  and  the 
Boston  Yacht  Club,  1903.  From  Fitz-Henry  Smith,  Jr. 

The  Story  of  America  in  Pictures;  American  Arms 
and  Arms  Makers  by  Robert  E.  Gardner.  From  John 
G.  Weld. 

Amazing  Sea  Stories  Never  Before  Told  by  Edward 
Rowe  Snow.  From  the  author. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Thomas  Temple  Pond, 

for  the  Committee  on  the  Library. 


ADDITIONS  TO  COLLECTIONS 

The  Bostonian  Society  today,  as  through  the  years  of 
its  existence,  is  interested  in  acquiring  items  that  make 
more  vivid,  more  real,  the  history  of  our  city.  It  is  this 
policy  that  has  given  us  the  wonderful  collection  of  Bos- 
toniana,  which  we  possess  and  which  is  the  occasion  of 
wonderment  to  our  visitors. 

• During  the  past  year  we  have  received  a few  items  that 
add  to  the  serviceability  of  our  collection.  The  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Works  has  turned  over  to  us  a small 
cannon  that  was  dug  up  in  dredging  for  the  Charles 
River  dam.  It  is  of  the  Revolutionary  period  and  possibly 
had  a part  in  that  strenuous  time  when  England  sought  to 
cut  off  Boston  trade.  It  interests  us  because  of  the  Boston 
connection.  As  an  old  cannon  it  would  have  no  value  to 
us  for  we  are  not  collecting  old  arms  but  Boston  items. 

Horace  L.  Grover  has  given  us  an  old  key  wind  gold 
watch.  As  a watch,  it  would  not  interest  us,  but  the  fact 


that  it  was  made  by  an  old  Boston  watch  concern,  makes  it 
a worth  while  item  for  us. 

Other  additions  follow: 

A photo  of  the  interior  of  “Billy’>  Parks’  restaurant. 
From  William  C.  Waters. 

Supplement  to  Frank  Leslie’s  Illustrated  Newspaper, 
giving  the  story  of  the  great  Boston  fire.  From  Mrs. 
William  T.  Burnett. 

Broadside  program  of  the  Centennial  Celebration  by 
the  City  of  Boston,  July  4,  1876.  From  Albin  W.  Shaw. 

Photo  of  a broadside  of  a steam  buggy  with  a steam 
velocipede  and  one  of  the  velocipede  alone.  From  Mrs. 
Phoebe  L.  Helliwell. 

Collection  of  Boston  pictures  and  news  items.  From 
Mrs.  Harold  G.  Stokes. 

Collection  of  Boston  items,  particularly  some  relating 
to  the  Hawes  School;  also,  autographs  of  some  of  our 
Governors,  also,  program  of  Boston  Choral  Union  Con- 
cert, April  28,  1869.  From  Albert  L.  Partridge. 

Chart  of  flags  used  by  the  French  and  Holland  S.  S.« 
Lines;  View  of  the  parade  of  the  United  States  Agricul- 
tural Society  at  the  time  of  its  exhibition  in  Boston  in 
1855.  From  the  New  England  Historic  Genealogical 
Society. 

Photograph  of  Mary  Ann  Price  Osgood  for  our  Price 
collection;  Letter  of  Edward  Everett.  From  the  Estate 
of  Kate  Valentine  Eslin. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I give  and  bequeath  to  The  Bostonian  Society,  in  the 

City  of  Boston,  the  sum  of  dollars 

for  the  general  use  and  purpose  of  the  said  Society. 
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TO  OUR  MEMBERS 

An  organization  such  as  ours,  which  is  charged  with  the 
continuing  responsibility  of  preserving  historical  material  con- 
cerning our  city  down  through  the  years,  must,  of  course, 
maintain  financial  stability  in  order  to  be  successful  in  its  aims. 

The  quickest  way  to  achieve  this  is  through  gifts  or  bequests 
of  money  or  securities.  The  surest  way  is  by  attracting  a 
constant  stream  of  new  members  to  our  rolls.  Members  join, 
perform  their  parts  and  then  move  off,  makmg  ;t  necessary  for 
us  to  encourage  others  to  replace  them. 

Our  Society  has  had  for  years  a most  effective  method  of 
enabling  members  to  help  in  adding  to  our  numbers.  It  is 
simple  and  does  not  entail  the  time  and  effort  involved  in 
personal  solicitation.  All  a member  has  to  do. to  be  a real 
factor  in  the  continuation  of  our  growth  and  effectiveness  is 
to  jot  down  the  names  and  addresses  of  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances (men  or  women)  who,  it  is  thought,  can  afford  the  $5.00 
annual  dues  and  who  would  be  sympathetic  to  the  purposes 
of  the  Society.  On  receipt  of  the  names,  the  Clerk  of  the 
Society,  will  check  them  against  our  membership  list  and  if 
not  already  members,  or  recently  invited,  will  send  to  each 
one  the  attractive,  interesting  and  dignified  invitation  to  join 
with  us.  The  invitation  goes  out  from  our  Membership  Com- 
mittee and  the  name  of  the  person  who  suggested  the  name  is 
not  mentioned.  Nothing  could  be  much  simpler  or  more 
effective. 

Will  you  please  take  this  easy  way  of  helping  forward  the 
best  interests  of  the  Society?  You  may  rest  assured  that  your 
cooperation  will  be  greatly  appreciated  and  you  will  be  qualify- 
ing as  a constructive  member  of  a group  which  we  believe  is 
doing  a wholesome  work  for  our  community. 

Sincerely, 


MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 
by  Ralph  M.  Eastman,  Chairman 
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Judah  Touro 

Contributed  $ 10,000  toward  the  buildin „ 
Bunker  Hill  Monument 
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Three  Centuries 
Of  American  Jewish  History 
In  Massachusetts 

By  Lee  M.  Friedman 

An  address  in  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  Old  State 
House  at  a meeting  of  The  Bostonian 
Society , November  16,  1954 

I am  going  to  begin  by  differing  from  the  learned  Chair- 
man and  saying  that  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  America 
didn’t  begin  after  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  but  far 
antedated  it. 

I take  it  that  all  of  you  have  heard  and  read  of  the 
expedition  of  Columbus  and  its  Jewish  connections.  In 
fact,  the  Jews  wTere  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
Columbus  expedition  that  Professor  Herbert  B.  Adams, 
when  he  was  teaching  American  history  at  John  Hopkins, 
said  that  not  jewels  but  Jews  were  the  real  foundation  of 
Columbus’s  discoveries. 

Jews  were  settled  in  South  America  and  in  the  Carib- 
bean Islands  long  before  the  Pilgrims  landed  in  Massa- 
chusetts. In  fact,  they  were  in  such  numbers  there  that 
as  early  as  1590  the  Catholic  Church  sent  its  Inquisition 
into  Mexico  to  deal  with  the  Jewish  heretics  who  were 
settled  there. 

The  Tercentenary,  which  is  being  celebrated  in  this 
year  1954,  goes  back  to  the  time  when  twenty-three  Jews 
landed  in  New  Amsterdam.  We  are  now  celebrating 
the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  that  landing,  because 
that  was  the  first  Jewish  community  in  what  is  nowr  the 
United  States. 

These  were  by  no  means  the  first  of  the  Jews  who  came 
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to  the  United  States.  In  fact,  I think  the  earliest  date 
that  one  can  absolutely  be  sure  of  a Jew  being  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  what  is  now  the  United  States  is  a Massachusetts 
date.  It  is  1648,  when  a Jewish  shipowner  (Issac  Abra- 
ham) sold  one  of  his  vessels  here  in  Boston. 

But  Massachusetts  has  another  early  date — the  earliest 
date  of  a Jewish  encounter  here — and  it  is  1649,  when 
Boston  was  nineteen  years  old,  and  Solomon  Franco  had 
come  to  Boston  and  evidently  found  it  an  attractive  place 
and  undertook  to  settle  here.  A Jew  to  settle  in  such  a 
Puritan  atmosphere  was  considered  not  merely  a danger 
to  Boston’s  community  but  something  that  involved 
danger  to  the  whole  Massachusetts  province. 

So  the  citizens  of  Boston  put  the  problem  up  to  the 
Great  and  General  Court.  And  in  1649  the. Great  and 
General  Court  passed  a vote  that  the  Commonwealth 
would  allow  said  Solomon  Franco  six  shillings  per  week 
out  of  the  treasury  for  “tenne  weekes  for  substinance  till 
he  cann  gett  his  passage  into  Holland,  so  he  doe  it.  within 
that  time.”  That  is  the  earliest  record  of  a real,  live  Jew 
being  in  Massachusetts. 

Any  student  of  Massachusetts  history  realizes  that  the 
early  colony  came  at  a time  when  church  and  state  were 
one.  As  early  as  1631  the  Great  and  General  Court 
passed  a law  that  it  was  ordered  that  henceforth  “No  man 
shall  be  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  this  Commonwealth 
but  such  as  are  members  of  the  churches  within  the  limits 
of  its  jurisdiction.”  And  that  meant,  in  other  words,  if 
you  were  going  to  settle  in  Massachusetts,  you  had  to  be 
a good  churchman. 

It  was  regarded  as  a great  danger  to  allow  Papists,  Dis- 
senters, Turks,  Infidels,  or  Jews  within  its  jurisdiction, 
and  I have  here  a note  of  a letter  which  was  written  in 
1645  by  Edward  Winslow  from  Plymouth  to  Governor 
Winthrop  to  show  that  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture universal  tolerance  had  been  debated  and  it  received 
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A page  from  the  Hebrew  Preface 
of  William  Bradford’s  manuscript 
“ History  of  the  Plimoth  Plantation 
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some  support.  Governor  Winslow  regarded  that  as  a 
great  danger  to  the  community,  and  he  wrote,  “I  utterly 
abhorred  it  as  such  would  make  us  odious  to  all  Christian 
commonweals  to  allow  and  maintain  full  and  free  toler- 
acion  of  religion  to  all  men  that  would  preserve  the  civil 
peace  and  submit  unto  government,  and  there  was  no 
hesitation  or  excepcon  against  Turke,  Jew,  Papist, 
Socinian,  Nicholayton,  Familist,  or  any  other  sect.” 

That  is,  you  had  in  Massachusetts  a group  of  men  who 
were  modeling  their  lives  and  their  governments  on  Jew- 
ish models.  They  believed  in  the  Old  Testament.  And, 
you  know,  when  William  Bradford  wrote  his  history  of 
the  “Plimoth  Plantation”,  he  took  the  first  eight  pages  of 
his  book  and  filled  them  with  Hebrew  words  and  their 
English  equivalents,  and  a copy  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet, 
so  that  the  Hebrew  words  should  be  preserved  for  the 
coming  generations  of  Massachusetts.  That  is  one  of 
the  precious  memorials  preserved  at  our  State  House. 

Not  only  that,  but  in  the  setting  up  of  the  government 
they  deliberately  undertook  to  model  it  on  Jewish  prece- 
dents. In  1641  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  formulated  the  laws 
and  liberties  of  Massachusetts  upon  “the  modell  of  the 
judicall  lawes  of  Moses.”  Thus  we  see  that  right  from 
the  beginning  the  early  settlers  of  Massachusetts  all 
tried  to  live  and  model  their  thinking  and  their  govern- 
ment on  Jewish  traditions.  But  they  didn’t  want  any  live 
Jews  in  their  midst.  They  only  wanted  to  be  interested  in 
those  that  were  long  dead  and  had  left  their  learning 
and  their  traditions  in  the  Old  Testament. 

From  the  very  beginning  there  never  was  a time  when 
there  weren’t  Jews  settled  in  Massachusetts.  True,  they 
were  perhaps  single  men  and  few  in  number.  But  from 
the  early  days  you  always  find  records  which  show  that 
some  Jews  were  here. 

You  know,  one  of  the  early  records  is  a record  in  Essex 
County,  in  1668,  when  they  arrested  one  Solomon,  de- 
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scribed  as  “Ye  malata  Jue”  of  Boston,  who  was,  as  they 
say,  “profaning  the  Lord’s  Day  by  traveling  through 
Wenham  on  Sunday.” 

I am  not  going  to  try  to  give  you  any  consecutive  his- 
tory. I would  rather  pick  out  some  of  the  out-of-the-ordi- 
nary  incidents  of  Massachusetts  history — American-Jew- 
ish  history — to  illustrate  the  integration  of  Jews  in  our 
old  Colonial  living. 

In  the  first  Boston  tax  list — 1674 — there  appears  the 
name  of  Roland  Gideon,  taxed  at  eighteen  shillings,  and 
after  his  name  they  wrote,  “Ye  Jew.”  Who  was  Roland 
Gideon?  That  was  all  I knew  about  him  until  I began 
a search  that  unearthed  this  strange  entry — this  early 
bit  of  Boston  history.  Roland  Gideon  had  been  down 
in  the  Barbados.  He  came  of  a very  distinguished 
European  Jewish  family  that  could  trace  its  ancestry  back 
for  two  or  three  or  four  hundred  years,  and  he  was  a 
young  man  who  came  to  Boston  to  live  here  and  do  busi- 
ness here.  And  then,  finally,  all  records  ceased  in  Boston. 

When  I located  him  again,  he  had  gone  back  to  Eng- 
land. He  had  gone  to  London.  And  he  became  the  great- 
est West  Indian  merchant  of  his  time  in  London.  A great 
influence.  And  he  had  great  honors.  I began  to  search 
around,  and  I located  his  grave  in  the  old  Jewish  bury- 
ing-ground  in  London.  No  one  was  able  to  read  the  in- 
scription on  his  tombstone.  And  I fussed  around  so  that 
they  scraped  it  off  and  identified  him  finally. 

Well,  Roland  Gideon  had  a son — Samson  Gideon.  And 
Samson  Gideon — he  had  not  only  a son  but  a whole 
string  of  daughters,  and  he  established  one  of  the  aristo- 
cratic English  families.  Among  his  descendants  I found 
a Duchess  of  Norfolk — I found  a British  Admiral — and 
I found  an  Irish  patriot.  And  I found  that  the  Lord 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  Gladstone’s  Cabinet  was 
one  of  this  Boston  Jew’s  descendants. 

And,  you  know,  this  son — Samson  Gideon — became 
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the  great  financier  in  London.  And  he  actually  refunded 
the  English  debt — the  English  national  debt.  And  he 
wanted  to  be  knighted  as  a reward,  but  they  couldn’t 
quite  do  that  because  he  was  a Jew.  But  he  had  a son.  So 
they  knighted  the  son.  And,  do  you  know,  the  grandson 
of  this  Roland  Gideon  married  the  daughter  of  the  Chief 
Justice  of  England. 

Well,  you  know,  in  the  course  of  time  I traced  some 
of  his  descendants,  and  I located  one  of  his  distant  rela- 
tives back  in  Massachusetts  in  1940! 

Now,  let  me  tell  you  one  or  two  of  these  incidental 
things.  You  know,  in  Colonial  days  when  a person  was 
accepted  as  an  inhabitant  of  a town  he  got  rights  as  an  in- 
habitant. That  meant  that  he  could  pasture  his  cattle  on 
the  common  and  he  was  entitled  to  take  part  in  town 
affairs.  He  was  entitled  to  a certain  amount  of  land  and 
certain  common  privileges  which  an  inhabitant  was  en- 
titled to  have.  But  they  were  terribly  fussy  over  who 
should  be  inhabitants.  And  the  town  fathers  reserved  the 
right  to  refuse  to  let  a person  be  an  inhabitant. 

So  they  passed  lawrs  by  which  if  a person  came  to  a town 
and  it  appeared  that  he  liked  to  stay  there,  and  he  would 
remain  over  forty-eight  hours  and  was  threatening  to 
become  an  inhabitant,  the  town  fathers  could  warn  him 
out  of  the  town.  And  if  he  didn’t  leave  in  twenty-four 
hours  or  so,  they  could  put  him  out.  And  if  some  one  in 
the  town  undertook  to  help  him  stay  they  were  subject 
to  a fine. 

Well,  you  know,  Boston  has  a whole  lot  of  town  records 
where  they  are  warning  out  Jews  who  happened  to  come 
into  Boston.  There  is  a record  of  such  warnings  out  from 
year  to  year. 

Now,  one  of  these  Jews  whom  they  warned  out  was  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Campanal.  Well,  you  know,  the 
Campanallis  were  Portuguese  Jews.  They  came  to  this 
country — that  is,  to  Brazil — ’way  back  in  the  Sixteen 
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Forties  or  Sixteen  Twenties,  and  settled  in  Brazil.  In  1654 
Brazil  was  ceded  by  the  Dutch,  who  had  captured  it,  back 
to  the  Portuguese,  and  the  Portuguese  were  going  to 
bring  back  the  Inquisition.  So  it  was  more  comfortable 
for  all  the  Jews  down  in  Brazil  to  leave.  So  that  date — 
1654 — shows  why  those  twenty-three  Jews  left  Brazil 
and  finally  landed  in  New  Amsterdam.  They  were  the 
refugees  fleeing  from  the  Portuguese  conquerors  of 
Brazil. 

But,  anyway,  the  Campanallis  came  to  Rhode  Island, 
and  they  became  very  prominent  in  Rhode  Island.  In 
fact,  one  of  the  Campanals  was  one  of  the  men  who  bought 
the  land  on  which  that  ancient  Newport  Synagogue  stands. 
And  there  is  a tradition  down  in  Rhode  Island  that 
Masonry  in  America  began  in  a meeting  in  his  house. 

But  they  were  important  people — a large  family  in 
Newport.  And  they  began  to  wander  around,  and  we 
find  one  of  them  coming  up  here  to  Boston  and  being 
warned  out  of  town.  And  he  wandered  on  toward  the 
north  and  he  landed  at  Ipswich.  They  became,  not  the 
Campanallis,  but  they  called  themselves  Campanals  at 
that  time.  This  Campanal  liked  Ipswich,  and  evidently 
Ipswich  liked  him.  So  he  married  one  of  the  local  girls 
and  started  quite  a family  down  there. 

And,  do  you  know,  when  he  got  down  there  the 
Campanals  began  to  call  themselves  Campbells,  and,  first 
thing  you  know,  you  found  Campanals  in  one  grave — in 
a little  family  plot — and  the  Campbells  in  the  next  one. 
And  the  Campals  began  spreading  out  and  intermarrying. 
And,  first  thing  you  know,  you  found  that  the  Campanallis, 
the  Campanals,  and  the  Campals  became  the  Scotch  Camp- 
bells— the  ancestry  of  a lot  of  our  New  England  import- 
ant families. 

You  know,  the  conversion  of  Jews  and  this  intermar- 
riage is  something  we  are  finding  all  the  time.  There  is 
a record  in  1702  in  Charlestown  where  a Jew  by  the  name 
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of  Simon  became  Christianized  and  was  baptized,  and 
he  became  Mr.  Barnes!  And  there  he  is  in  New  England 
genealogies,  a respected  ancestor. 

One  of  the  Jews  who  got  warned  out  of  Boston,  or 
tried  to  marry  a girl  by  the  name  of  Elizabeth  Todd  in 
1733,  was  a man  by  the  name  of  Isaac  Solomon.  Well, 
when  he  couldn’t  marry  a Boston  girl,  he  moved  up  to 
Marblehead  and,  first  thing  you  know,  he  was  marrying 
a Marblehead  girl — Elizabeth  Lowe.  Isaac  Solomon  was 
one  of  the  patriotic  soldiers  in  the  Marblehead  regiment 
that  fought  at  Bunker  Hill,  and  he  became  a very  con- 
siderable figure  in  Marblehead  military  affairs.  He  is, 
I believe,  the  only  Revolutionary  soldier  who  signed  a pay 
roll  by  writing  his  name  in  Hebrew  letters. 

Now,  there  are  all  kinds  of  mysterious  things  about  this 
Massachusetts  American-Jewish  history.  Talking  about 
the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  as  I just  did,  like  all  military 
mistakes  and  disasters,  after  they  got  through  with  the 
Revolution,  the  English  went  back  and  had  Parliamentary 
investigations  into  the  conduct  of  their  generals  to  show 
how  incompetent  they  were  and  how  much  better  they 
ought  to  have  done.  And,  of  course,  Bunker  Hill  came 
in  for  criticism. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  was  the  General  here  in  Bos- 
ton, although  General  Howe  really  conducted  more  or 
less  of  the  fighting  at  Bunker  Hill — Sir  Henry  Clinton 
was  one  of  the  great  military  figures,  and  he  kept  a diary, 
and  he  made  notations.  And  if  you  read  that  diary  and 
his  notations,  which  are  now  in  the  Clements  Library  at 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  you  will  find  out  that  if  in  the 
Revolution  the  English  armies  had  been  left  to  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  there  wouldn’t  have  been  anything  to  the  Revolu- 
tion, he  would  have  won  it  so  easily. 

But  he  criticized  the  conduct  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  and  in  his  notes  and  in  his  criticism — I won’t  bother 
you  with  the  details  of  it — he  said  the  mistake  that  the 
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British  Army  made  was  when  they  didn’t  land  at  the 
Jewish  burying-ground  in  Charlestown. 

Well,  I have  been  searching,  and  everybody  has  been 
searching,  for  that  Jewish  burying-ground.  That  is  the 
only  reference  to  it  that  I know  of  in  any  document,  or 
anywhere.  We  have  tried  to  locate  it.  Impossible!  We 
have  speculated  about  it.  But  there  it  is.  In  Sir  Henry 
Clinton’s  notes,  there  was  a Jewish  burying-ground  in 
1775  in  Charlestown. 

Well,  you  know  that  there  was  a Jewish  burying-ground 
in  Boston  as  early  as  1735.  There  were  some  Jewish 
tobacco  dealers  in  Boston — Isaac  Solomon  and  Michael 
Asher.  And  these  two  gentlemen  set  aside  a plot  of  land 
on  Chambers  Street  in  Boston,  and  reserved  it  as  a bury- 
ing-ground  for  the  Jewish  Nation.  Well,  I could  locate 
that  ground,  but  I never  could  find  out  what  happened  to 
it  because  it  was  later  built  up.  It  had  disappeared  in  the 
course  of  time  and  there  is  no  other  record  of  it  after  the 
conveyances  of  the  Seventeen  Hundreds.  But  there,  as 
earlv  as  1735,  was  at  least  an  established  burying-ground 
in  Boston. 

You  know — to  go  back  to  a little  curious  incident — the 
ministers  of  Boston — in  fact,  all  the  early  ministers  here 
— were  firmly  convinced  that  the  millennium  wras  very 
near,  and  that  in  order  to  bring  about  the  millennium,  the 
Jews  had  to  be  scattered  throughout  the  world  every- 
where. And  then  they  w’ould  be  called  together,  converted 
to  Christianity,  and  that  would  bring  about  the  millen- 
nium. Every  one  of  these  ministers  wTas  anxious  to  be  the 
person  to  convert  a Jew.  That  gave  them  special  rights 
to  ascend  more  speedily  to  Heaven. 

Samuel  Sewall,  who  was  a very  considerable  figure, 
tells  of  two  Jewish  brothers  who  were  in  Boston,  by  the 
name  of  Frazon.  They  evidently  were  people  of  con- 
siderable substance  and  considerable  learning.  And  he 
tells  how  Cotton  Mather  started  to  convert  one  of  these 
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Frazons.  Evidently  he  wasn’t  very  scrupulous  in  his 
methods,  and  he  resorted  to  forgery.  Sewall  records  in 
his  diary  that  the  forgery  was  so  plainly  detected  that  Mr. 
Cotton  Mather  confessed  it,  after  which  Mr.  Frazon 
could  never  be  persuaded  to  hear  any  more  of  Christi- 
anity. 

Now,  this  attempt  to  convert — to  Christianize — the 
Jews  was  a very  real  thing.  In  1720  Judah  Monis,  a Jew, 
came  to  Boston.  He  was  a curious  figure — a man  not  un- 
learned, and  a person  of  some  attraction — and  he  began 
to  meet  all  these  ministers  around  town  and  talked  to 
them,  and  explained  about  Jewish  learning.  And  in  1720 
Harvard  conferred  upon  him  a Master  of  Arts  degree — 
the  first  degree  that  Harvard  ever  gave  to  a Jew,  and  I 
think  the  only  one  before  1800. 

But,  anywray,  Increase  Mather  was  working  on  Judah 
Monis.  And  finally,  in  1722,  he  converted  him,  and  they 
had  the  greatest  ceremony  you  ever  could  imagine  at  that 
time  on  his  public  conversion.  The  Reverend  Benjamin 
Coleman,  who  was  the  minister  of  the  Brattle  Street 
Church,  preached  one  of  those  long  Pilgrim-Puritan  ser- 
mons. And  then  Judah  Monis  got  up.  And  he  wasn’t 
satisfied  with  a sermon,  but  he  preached  three  sermons 
in  answer  to  the  Reverend  Doctor  Coleman.  He  preached 
these  three  sermons:  “The  Truth.”  “The  Whole  Truth.” 
And  “Nothing  But  the  Truth.”  Three  sermons.  And 
then  they  were  published.  And  that  was  the  best  seller 
of  the  day. 

It  has  always  been  a matter  of  speculation  and  debate 
whether  Judah  Monis  was  converted  to  get  the  job,  or 
whether  he  got  the  job  because  he  was  converted.  But, 
anyway,  right  after  his  conversion,  Harvard  College  ap- 
pointed him  the  instructor  in  Hebrew,  so  that  the  future 
generations  of  ministers  they  were  educating  would  know 
Hebrew.  And  he  continued  in  that  position  for  some 
forty  years. 
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He  is  connected  with  one  of  those  bits  of  American  his- 
tory that  marks  an  epoch.  You  know,  the  first  printing 
press  that  there  was  in  America  was  brought  over  to  Cam- 
bridge— Stephen  Daye — and  the  Daye  Press,  closely  con- 
nected with  Harvard  College,  began  printing  in — I think 
it  was  1649. 

Anyhow,  the  very  first  thing  that  this  press  printed  was 
the  Bay  Psalm  Book,  and  to  show  that  it  was  authentic, 
the  first  thing  they  printed  in  it  was  some  Hebrew,  so  as 
to  show  where  they  got  their  inspiration. 

Now,  in  1735,  Judah  Monis  had  written  a Hebrew 
grammar,  and  that  was  a great  event,  and  Harvard  Col- 
lege decided  they  would  print  it.  They  were  printing  it 
as  a college  enterprise.  But  there  was  no  Hebrew  type 
in  America.  So  they  had  to  send  to  Thomas  Hollis  in 
England,  and  they  got  a set  of  Hebrew  type.  But  some 
letters  were  missing,  so  they  had  to  send  back  and  get 
him  to  make  the  type  complete. 

At  any  rate,  in  1735,  they  printed  a thousand  copies 
of  Judah  Monis’s  Hebrew  grammar — the  first  Hebrew 
grammar  printed  in  America,  and  the  first  time  that  a 
set  of  Hebrew  type  was  used  in  printing  in  America. 
Well,  you  know,  the  College  invested  quite  a little  money 
in  that  grammar,  and  I found  in  the  Boston  Public  Library 
a broadside  advertising,  on  the  part  of  the  College,  the 
sale  of  this  grammar.  And  they  were  so  anxious  to  push 
the  sale  that  they  offered  that  anybody  wrho  would  buy 
six  grammars  would  have  a seventh  one  free. 

It  didn’t  work.  The  College  didn't  get  rid  of  those 
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grammars.  So  they  passed  a rule  that  every  student  in 
Harvard  College  had  to  buy  a grammar.  He  couldn’t 
graduate  unless  he  bought  a grammar. 

Another  interesting  thing  about  Judah  Monis:  After 
he  got  through  at  Harvard  he  went  to  live  with  his 
brother-in-law,  who  was  a minister  up  in  Northborough. 
And  he  presented  to  the  Congregational  Church  up  in 
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Northborough  a set  of  silver  communion  cups.  Those 
cups  are  some  of  the  great  Colonial  silver,  and  if  you 
go  up  to  the  Boston  Art  Museum  today  you  will  see  one 
of  those  cups  on  exhibition. 

But,  anyway,  in  the  course  of  time  Judah  Monis  died. 
He  is  buried  up  in  Westborough.  If  you  go  into  the  old 
burying-ground  you  will  find  the  slab  that  marks  his 
tombstone,  and  a long  poem  on  it.  I won’t  read  it  all, 
but  I would  like  to  read  a few  of  the  lines  of  that  poem, 
which  is  over  the  grave  of  Judah  Monis: 

A native  branch  of  Jacob’s  see, 

Which  once  from  off  its  olive  broke, 

Regrafted  from  the  living  tree, 

Of  the  reviving  sap  partook; 

From  teeming  Zion’s  fertile  womb, 

As  dewy  drops  in  early  morn, 

Or  rising  bodies  from  the  tomb, 

At  once  be  Israel’s  nation  born. 

I could  go  on  with  these  stories.  They  are  scattered 
all  over  this  Boston  history.  You  find  Jewish  officers  in 
some  of  the  Revolutionary  Massachusetts  bodies.  Colonel 
Isaac  Franks  was  given  his  commission  by  Governor  John 
Hancock  in  the  Seventh  Massachusetts  Regiment. 

•Aaron  Lopez,  who  is  one  of  the  greatest  Colonial  mer- 
chants of  his  time,  was  driven  out  of  Newport  when  the 
British  captured  Newport,  and  he  came  up  here  to 
Leicester — up  in  Worcester  County — and  began  to  trans- 
act his  business  activities  from  that  center.  Leicester  wTas 
between  Providence  and  Boston,  and  he  was  trying  to 
size  up  the  way  business  was  going  to  happen  after  the 
Revolution. 

You  know,  the  Jews  in  Newport  had  made  that  so 
great  a commercial  center  that  New  York  used  to  look 
with  envy  at  Newport  and  hope  that  some  day  it  might 
be  commercially  as  important. 
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But,  anyway,  the  Jews  in  Newport  being  ardent  patriots 
were  more  or  less  driven  out  when  the  British  captured 
the  town,  and  Aaron  Lopez  sent  one  of  his  nephews  to 
Providence.  And  as  he  looked  over  the  field  from 
Leicester  he  made  up  his  mind  that  Boston  had  a great 
commercial  future.  So  he  pulled  his  nephew  out  of  Pro- 
vidence and  sent  him  into  Boston.  He  made  a partner- 
ship between  him  and  the  son  of  the  Bursar  of  Harvard 
College.  And  they  started  a business  here  in  Boston 
in  Revolutionary  days. 

Now,  one  of  the  interesting  figures  in  post-Revolution- 
ary  days  was  Moses  Michael  Hays.  Moses  Michael 
Hays  lived  here  on  Hanover  Street.  And  he  had  a place 
of  business  here  on  State  Street.  He  became  an  insurance 
broker,  and  was  one  of  the  active  gentlemen  in  business 
in  Boston.  And  if  you  saw  the  recent  blotter  that  the 
First  National  Bank  issued,  it  shows  a picture  of  Moses 
Michael  Hays,  the  first  depositor  in  the  bank  that  is  now 
the  First  National  Bank.  He  was  one  of  the  men  who 
started  that  bank.  But  he  was  more  than  that.  He  was 
a great  citizen.  He  was  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Massachusetts  Masons  when  Paul  Revere  was 
his  Deputy. 

He  brought  up  his  twro  nephews — Judah  Touro  and 
Abraham  Touro.  They  became  great  merchants.  Abra- 
ham Touro  died  on  Boston  Common  at  the  age  of  forty- 
eight  when  a horse  ran  away.  But  he  was  one  of  the  early 
philanthropists.  His  picture  today  is  in  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital.  He  wTas  in  his  day  the  biggest  donor 
and  supporter  of  that  institution.  He  gave  them  ten 
thousand  dollars. 

He  did  another  thing.  When  he  died  he  left  money  to 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island  for  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
to  administer  as  a trust  fund  for  the  support  and  main- 
tenance of  the  Synagogue  in  Newport.  I think  that  Rhode 
Island  is  the  only  State  in  the  United  States  that  admin- 
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isters  and  pays  for  the  running  of  a synagogue. 

But,  anyway,  Judah  Touro,  the  brother,  became  one  of 
the  great  merchants  of  America.  He  was  in  New  Orleans, 
and  he  was  a great  figure  in  New  Orleans.  And  wThen  he 
died  he  left  a tremendous  fortune.  He  was  unmarried, 
and  he  left  it  to  all  kinds  of  charities. 

I wonder  whether  you  remember  that  when  they  were 
building  Bunker  Hill  Monument  in  1840  they  had  reached 
the  limit  of  their  funds,  and  the  building  was  about  to  stop. 
And  it  looked  as  if  there  would  be  no  monument  on  Bunker 
Hill.  Then  Judah  Touro  came  forward  and  presented 
them  with  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  Amos  Lawrence  of 
Boston  matched  that  ten  thousand  dollars.  And  that  con- 
tribution made  possible  the  building  of  Bunker  Hill  Mon- 
ument. 

Then  in  1843  when  that  Monument  was  dedicated, 
some  local  poet — I think  he  is  not  entitled  to  fame — cele- 
brated this  generosity  of  Judah  Touro’s  by  this  verse: 

Amos  and  Judah,  venerated  names, 

Patriot  and  prophet,  pass  their  equal  claims, 

Like  generous  courses  running  neck  and  neck, 

Each  aids  the  work  by  giving  it  a check. 

Christian  and  Jew,  they  carried  but  one  plan, 

For  though  of  different  faiths, 

Each  in  heart  a man. 

I think  I ought  to  go  back  just  a little  to  one  more 
thing  about  local  Boston  history.  You  know,  I spoke 
about  the  belief  of  these  early  ministers  that  the  Jews 
had  to  be  scattered  all  through  the  world  in  order  to  be 
called — in  order  to  be  converted. 

Now,  they  were  all  perfectly  convinced  that  they  found 
the  Ten  Lost  Tribes.  And  they  found  them  right  here  in 
America — the  Indians  -were  the  Ten  Lost  Tribes!  And 
here  in  Boston  that  very  extraordinary  young  clergyman, 
John  Eliot,  w*ent  out  from  Roxbury.  He  went  out  to  the 
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neighborhoods,  converting  Indians  in  the  firm  belief  that 
he  was  converting  Jews  and  bringing  about  the  millennium. 

Well,  I am  going  to  close  this  very  discursive  talk — 
simply  giving  you  samples,  tid-bits,  here  and  there  over 
a course  of  three  centuries — with  a serious  word.  You 
know  that  American  history  is  being  rewritten.  We  have 
discovered  or  have  become  conscious  of  the  fact  that  it 
isn’t  altogether  the  story  of  Anglo-Saxon  colonists. 

We  have  come  to  realize  that  Americans  are  a new 
people — a new  nation — not  one  group  but  the  coalescence 
of  many  different  kinds  of  people,  and  that  this  grouping 
together — this  living  in  peace  for  the  first  time  in  human 
history  of  very  many  different  non-conforming  elements — 
has  brought  about  a different  point  of  view — a new  dem- 
ocracy, a new  political  theory,  here  in  America. 

People  sit  back  a little  sceptical  when  they  are  told  that 
eighteen  of  the  fifty-six  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence were  of  non-English  stock. 

The  country  has  come  to  know  that  it  doesn’t  want 
uniformity.  It  wants  differences  of  opinion  and  differences 
of  tradition  with  different  groups  of  our  people.  So  that, 
as  a whole,  we  are  a nation  that  is  new — that  is  made  up 
of  all  the  different  kinds  of  elements  and  different  ap- 
proaches to  problems. 

Less  than  a fortnight  ago  I was  in  Washington,  and  I 
heard  Chief  Justice  Warren,  in  a most  wonderful  speech, 
emphasize  this  same  note  that  I close  on.  He  said  that 
if  a man  is  free  to  be  only  what  his  neighbors  wish,  he  is 
not  -free.  American  patriotism  requires  political  alleg- 
iance, but  not  conformity  in  faith,  in  culture,  or  in  senti- 
ment. Unity  does  not  involve  uniformity. 

Now,  that  is  new  American  history.  That  is  the  new 
point  of  view.  And  when  I am  talking  about  American- 
Jewish  history,  I am  saying  that  it  is  not  a footnote  to 
history.  It  is  not  a ghetto-ized  history.  It  is  part  of  the 
nation’s  history.  And  if  you  went — as  I have  touched 
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upon  here  and  there — if  you  went  all  over  the  country, 
you  would  find  Jews  taking  part  in  what  is  going  on  in 
America,  doing  and  making  their  contribution  to  the  think- 
ing of  the  nation  and  to  its  material  growth. 

When  “Forty-nine”  came  and  they  found  gold  in  Cali- 
fornia, you  find  Jews  there,  digging  and  developing  the 
country,  being  part  of  the  pioneers.  I can  go  into  every 
one  of  the  thirteen  Colonies  and  show  you  Jewish  settlers 
and  their  cooperation  in  the  building  up  of  the  State. 

And  there  is  nothing  that  is  taking  place  in  war  and  in 
peace,  in  industry,  or  in  the  culture  of  the  country,  where 
you  do  not  find  Jewish  participation.  I am  claiming  no 
great  merit  for  Jews — nothing  extraordinary.  It  is  just 
that  Jews  religiously,  with  the  traditions  back  of  them, 
may  have  something  different  from  some  other  citizens. 
But  after  all  they  are  just  plain,  everyday  Americans — 
participants  in  our  history. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  You  have  heard  a most  im- 

pressive paper  this  afternoon.  I am  sure  that  we  all  owe 
a very  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  Dr.  Friedman  for  com- 
ing to  us.  I understand  that  this  talk  wfill  later  be  edited 
and  published,  and  when  it  is  published  we  will  give  notice 
of  it  so  that  those  of  you  who  want  to  read  it — and  I am 
one  of  them — will  know  where  it  can  be  found. 
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EARLY  BOSTON  FIRES 
(1653-1711) 

By  Philip  E.  Coyle 

An  address  in  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  Old  State 
House  at  a meeting  of  The  Bostonian 
Society , Mar.  16,  1954 

At  the  head  of  the  stairway  between  the  first  and 
second  floors  of  Patten’s  Restaurant  on  Court  Street 
there  is  a mural  presenting  a greatly  enlarged  map  of 
old  Boston.  The  original  was  drawn  by  Captain  John 
Bonner  in  1722.  This  mural  does  not  show  the  map  in 
its  entirety,  for  it  omits  a considerable  portion  of  a 
Legend,  or  explanation,  which  occupies  the  lower  left 
hand  (or  southwest)  corner.  Happily  enough,  Patten’s 
has  caused  the  whole  map  to  be  printed  on  the  outside 
of  its  excellent  menu,  thus  supplying  the  explanatory  mat- 
ter omitted  in  the  mural.  I have  a copy  here  which  you 
may  find  to  be  of  interest. 

The  Legend,  you  will  notice,  is  arranged  in  four 
columns:  1st  a list  of  eleven  churches,  with  the  dates  of 
their  erection:  2nd  a list  of  public  buildings,  including 
the  Town  House,  Governor’s  Mansion,  schools,  jail,  and 
a summary  from  which  it  appears  that  Boston,  in  1722, 
had  42  streets,  36  lanes,  22  alleys,  nearly  3000  houses, 
1000  of  which  were  of  brick,  the  rest  of  timber,  and 
about  12,000  people:  3rd  a list  of  Great  Fires  (The 
Captain  mentions  eight)  occurring,  respectively,  in  1653, 
1676,  1679,  1683,  1690,  1691,  1702  and  1711;  4th  a 
list  of  six  general  small  pox  epidemics  occurring  from 
1640  to  1721. 

Captain  John  Bonner,  a well  known  mariner  and  map 
maker,  was  born  in  England  in  1643  and  came  to  Boston 
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in  1670.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  he  began  his  nautical 
career  by  purchasing  the  Recovery,  a vessel  in  which  his 
first  long  voyage  was  made  in  1671  and  ’72  — from 
Boston  to  Virginia,  thence  to  Barbadoes,  England,  Ire- 
land and  back  to  his  starting  point.  For  many  years 
thereafter  he  led  an  active  life  as  a deep  water  sailor, 
and  also  gained  an  enviable  reputation  as  a cartographer. 
He  became  the  owner  or  master  of  many  vessels,  includ- 
ing the  Amity,  Speedwell,  Crown,  Mary  (in  Phips’s  Can- 
ada expedition  of  1690),  Two  Brothers,  Three  Friends, 
Hope  (a  flag  of  truce  to  Quebec  in  1706)  in  which  he 
brought  home  the  Rev.  John  Williams  of  Deerfield.  I 
am  sorry  that  I could  not  find  the  rigs  of  these  ships, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  Hope,  which  was  a brigantine. 
He  was  also  chief  pilot  of  J^dmiral  Walker’s  disastrous 
expedition  of  1711.  This  was  designed  as  a “sneak  at- 
tack” on  Quebec.  A British  fleet  under  the  command  of 
Sir  Hovenden  Walker  consisting  of  ships-of-the-line, 
transports  and  supply  vessels  sailed  from  England  early 
in  May,  1711,  crossed  to  New  England,  where  it  was 
joined  by  reinforcements,  and  then  proceeded  to  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  Here  everything  seem- 
ed to  go  wrong.  Supplies  failed  to  arrive,  fog  made  navi- 
gation difficult,  and  on  arrival  a gale  struck  the  fleet, 
and  the  ships  were  forced  to  heave  to.  Several  dragged 
their  anchors  and  ran  ashore  on  the  rocks  on  the  north- 
erly bank  of  the  river.  A number  of  these  vessels,  mainly 
transports,  were  lost,  and  more  than  a thousand  of  the 
troops  were  drowned.  No  further  attempt  to  reach  Que- 
bec was  made,  and  what  was  left  of  the  British  part  of 
the  fleet  limped  back  to  England  — where  — shortly 
after  arrival  — Admiral  Walker’s  flagship  blew  up,  with 
heavy  loss  of  life.  Walker,  himself,  was  ashore  at  the 
time,  so  escaped. 

Captain  Bonner  made  a chart  of  “Canada  River”  be- 
fore 1711.  Presumably  the  St.  Lawrence  went  by  that 
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name  in  those  days,  and  this  chart  may  well  have  been 
used  on  Walker’s  expedition.  Perhaps  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  story  of  this  affair  did  not  get  into  the  history 
books  we  used  in  school.  Bonner  also  made  a plan  of 
the  Boston  waterfront  in  1714,  and  during  1722  publish- 
ed “a  curious  ingraven  map  of  the  town  of  Boston”. 
(Its  dimensions  were  two  feet  by  17  inches).  Only 
two  copies  of  the  original  are  known  to  exist,  one  private- 
ly owned  in  New  York,  and  the  other  in  possession  of 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  His  standing  in 
the  community  may  be  judged  from  an  opinion  which 
appeared  in  the  Boston  Newsletter  of  February  3,  1726 
(a  few  days  after  his  death).  He  is  described  as  “a  gen- 
tleman very  skillful  and  ingenious  in  many  arts  and 
sciences;  especially  in  navigation,  drawing,  moulding  of 
ships,  etc.  One  of  the  best  acquainted  with  the  coasts  of 
North  America  of  any  of  his  time;  and  of  great  know- 
ledge and  judgment  in  marine  affairs;  was  very  much 
consulted,  improved,  and  relied  upon  by  the  Government 
as  a Principal  Pilate  in  our  marine  expeditions;  and  with 
diligent  care  and  faithfulness  discharged  his  trust.  In 
short,  he  was  brave,  hardy,  healthy,  sober,  industrious, 
honest,  and  good  natur’d,  as  well  as  religious,  and  much 
belov’d  by  all  that  knew  him”.  Incidentally  he  was  four 
times  married  — and  was  four  times  a widower. 

Turning  now  to  the  “Great  Fires”.  The  first  on  the 
list  occured  in  1653  (January  14th  to  be  exact)  — a 
comparatively  few  years  after  the  settlement  of  the  town. 
As  wre  are  going  back  some  three  hundred  years  — chron- 
ologically — it  might  be  helpful  to  take  a quick  glance 
at  some  of  the  events  which  led  up  to  this  historic  occur- 
rence. On  March  19,  1628,  two  gentlemen  of  title  (Sir 
Henry  Rosewell  and  Sir  John  Young),  and  others,  near 
Dorchester,  England,  bought  from  the  Council  of  New 

England  a patent  for  that  part  of  the  country  situated 
between  three  miles  to  the  northward  of  the  Merrimac 
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River  and  three  miles  to  the  southward  of  the  Charles 
River,  and  in  length  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the 
South  Sea.  Under  this  charter  “the  Governor  and  Com- 
pany of  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England”  commenced 
the  settlement  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony.  A group 
under  John  Endicott  was  first  sent  over  to  Salem  — or 
Naumkeag  — arriving  on  September  6,  1628.  A year  or 
so  later  a few  of  these  settlers  moved  westward  to 
Charlestown  — or  Mishawum.  About  this  time  the  Com- 
pany decided  that  the  Government  and  Patent  should  be 
settled  in  New  England.  John  Winthrop  was  elected 
Governor,  and  John  Humphrey,  Deputy  Governor.  On 
April  8,  1630,  Governor  Winthrop,  with  other  colonists, 
sailed  from  Yarmouth,  England,  in  the  ship  “Arbella” 

— and  other  vessels  — and  two  months  later  (June  10, 
1630)  anchored  in  the  outer  harbor  of  Salem.  As  I recall 
it,  there  is  a stone  marker  near  the  Boston  & Maine 
Railroad  station  at  Pride’s  Crossing  (I  believe  they  call 
it  “Prides”  to-day)  commemorating  the  event.  John 
Humphrey  was  unable  to  make  the  voyage  until  1632, 
and  Thomas  Dudley  was  elected  Deputy  Governor  in 
his  place.  Apparently  Endicott’s  location  did  not  appeal 
to  the  new  comers,  and  after  a few  days  spent  in  “pros- 
pecting”, Charlestown  wTas  selected  as  a favorable  site. 
Soon  it  was  found  that  there  was  a scarcity  of  fresh 
water,  and  they  therefore  accepted  the  invitation  of  Wil- 
liam Blaxton  — or  Blackstone  — who  had  settled  at 
Boston  some  time  earlier  — to  locate  on  the  peninsula. 
The  place  wTas  called  Shawmut,  or  “Living  Fountain” 

— by  the  Indians,  and  Tri-mountain  by  the  people  of 
Charlestown. 

At  the  outset,  and,  in  fact,  for  a considerable  time 
thereafter,  the  shelters  of  the  colonists  were  of  a prim- 
itive character  — which  is  not  particularly  surprising, 
considering  the  building  materials  then  available.  Mud 
houses  were  not  uncommon,  but  they  were  relatively  few 
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in  number,  and  were,  of  course,  occupied  by  only  the 
poorest  of  the  settlers.  Generally  the  structures  were  of 
wood  — nothing  very  fancy  about  them  — and  in  addi- 
tion there  were  a limited  number  built  of  stone  or  brick, 
but  until  the  town  was  at  least  twenty  years  old,  these 
were  exceptions.  The  first  dwellings  'were  usually  one 
storied  affairs,  with  roofs  covered  with  thatch  or  boughs 
of  trees.  As  time  passed,  however,  people  who  could 
afford  it  built  their  houses  two  stories  high  in  front,  with 
shingled  roofs  that  ran  nearly  to  the  ground  at  the  back 
— leaving  only  one  story  exposed. 

Although  Captain  Bonner  speaks  of  the  first  “Great 
Fire”  as  happening  in  1653,  it  would  appear  that  the 
town  suffered  a great  deal  from  this  cause  almost  from 
its  beginning. 

Governor  Winthrop  records  in  his  journal,  under  date 
of  March  16,  1631 

“About  noon  the  chimny  of  Mr.  Thomas  Sharp’s 
house  in  Boston,  took  fire,  the  splinters  being  not  clayed 
at  the  top,  and  taking  the  thatch,  burnt  it  down.  The 
wind  being  northwest,  drove  the  fire  to  Mr.  Coulburn’s 
house  being  a (few)  rods  off,  and  burnt  that  down  also, 
which  were  as  good,  and  as  well  finished,  as  the  most 
on  the  plantation”. 

To  this,  a contemporary  report  by  Dudley  adds: 

“Much  of  their  household  stuff,  apparell  and  other 
things,  as  alsoe  some  goods  of  others  who  soiourned  with 
them  in  their  house,  were  consumed:  God  so  pleasing 
to  exercise  us  with  corrections  of  this  kind  as  he  hath 
done  with  others;  for  the  prevention  whereof  in  our  new 
Towne  intended  this  somer  to  be  builded,  we  have  order- 
ed that  noe  man  there  shall  build  his  chimny  with  wood, 
nor  cover  his  house  with  thatch,  which  was  readily  assent- 
ed onto;  for  thet  divers  other  houses  have  beene  burned 
since  our  arrival  (the  fire  alwaies  beginninge  in  the  wood- 
en chimny),  and  some  English  (Indian?)  wigwams 
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which  have  taken  fire  in  the  roofes  covered  with  thatch 
or  boughs”. 

So  the  first  building  act  was  established  immediately 
after  the  earliest  cause. 

Two  months  after  the  destruction  of  Mr.  Sharp’s  and 
Mr.  Coulburn’s  houses  (on  May  18,  1631 ) , Mr.  William 
Chesebrough’s  house  was  burned  to  the  ground,  with 
the  loss  of  all  its  contents  — this  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
of  his  fellow  townsmen  — since  the  records  state  “all 
the  people  being  present”. 

Mr.  Benjamin’s  house  was  burned  during  the  month 
of  April,  1636.  On  June  22,  1642,  a severe  thunderstorm 
passed  over  the  town,  and  lightning  struck  the  windmill 
at  the  north  end  of  the  settlement,  damaging  the  building 
considerably,  setting  the  meal  sacks  on  fire,  and  shocking 
the  miller. 

During  the  latter  part  of  March,  1645,  seventeen  or 
eighteen  barrels  of  the  town’s  stock  of  gunpowder  ex- 
ploded. This  powder  was  stored  in  the  house  of  John 
Johnson,  in  Roxbury,  and  the  shock  is  recorded  as  having 
shaken  the  houses  in  Boston  like  an  earthquake,  and 
blown  burning  cinders  beyond  the  meeting-house  which 
stood  in  King  Street  (our  State  Street),  causing  quite  a 
panic  among  the  people. 

• On  November  24,  1651,  the  Bostonians,  at  a regular 
town  meeting,  took  the  following  action  on  the  matter 
of  fires  — 

“It  is  ordered  that  if  any  chimny  be  on  fyre  soe  as  to 
flame  out  of  the  top  thereof,  the  party  in  whose  possession 
the  chimny  is  shall  pay  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Towne 
for  the  Towne  use,  tenn  shillings”. 

This  brings  us  to  the  Great  Fire  of  January  14,  1653 
— a conflagration  which  swept  over  the  principal  section 
of  the  towm.  Governor  Winthrop  records 

“It  was  a wonderful  favor  of  God  that  the  whole 
town  was  not  consumed”. 
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He  adds 

“Mr.  Wilson’s  house  and  goods,  Mr.  Sheaths’  house 
and  goods  and  three  young  children,  Mr.  Shrimpton’s 
house  and  goods,  Mr.  Sellick’s  house  and  goods,  Mr. 
Blackleech  house  and  goods.  The  others  I have  forgot- 
ten their  names.  It  was  the  most  dreadfull  fire  that  I 
ever  saw  by  reason  of  the  barrell  of  Gun  Powder  which 
they  had  in  their  houses  which  made  men  fearful  to  come 
near  them.  The  Lord  sanctifie  his  hand  to  us  all”.  . / ; 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  fire  raged  along 
State  and  Washington  Streets. 

The  house  of  Henry  Shrimpton,  a brazier,  stood  on 
the  north  side  of  State  Street,  near  Devonshire  Street. 
(Brazier  is  defined  as  a worker  in  brass.  As  another 
word,  similarly  spelled,  means  a pan  for  holding  live 
coals,  it  might,  by  a stretch  of  the  imagination,  be  in- 
ferred that  Mr.  Shrimpton  was  also  a producer  — and 
seller  — of  charcoal  — and  that  the  fire  may  have  start- 
ed somewhere  about  his  establishment).  Rev.  John  Wil- 
son’s house  nearly  adjoined  Mr.  Shrimpton’s,  and  Mr. 
Sellick  lived  south  of  them.  It  is  of  record  that  Mr. 
Robert  Woodmancye  was  allowed  40  shillings  as  a part 
of  the  repairs  of  his  house  — presumably  on  account 
of  its  being  pulled  down  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  fire. 
(This  was  part  of  the  technique  of  fire  fighting  at  that 
time  — ’still  is  — sometimes).  Mr.  Woodmancye  was 
the  teacher  of  the  first  school  in  the  town,  which  stood 
on  the  site  of  the  City  Hall,  and  from  which  School 
Street  took  its  name.  Although  Governor  Winthrop  men- 
tioned only  a few  of  those  whose  homes  were  destroyed, 
it  is  quite  clear,  from  the  area  burned,  that  the  loss  must 
have  been  heavy,  and  a large  number  of  dwellings  wiped 
out,  as  this  was  the  most  thickly  settled  part  of  the  town. 
The  mention  of  the  loss  of  Mr.  Sheaths’  three  children 
is  the  first  record  of  death  from  fire. 

It  is  not  unnatural  that  after  such  a calamity  the  people 
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were  aroused  to  the  necessity  of  taking  steps  for  the 
preservation  of  the  town  from  destruction  by  fire.  Con- 
sequently, at  a town  meeting  held  on  March  14th,  1653, 
they  enacted  the  following  law: 

“It  is  ordered  that  there  shall  be  a ladder  or  ladders 
to  every  house  within  this  town  that  shall  reach  to  the 
ridg  of  the  house,  which  every  householder  shall  provid 
for  his  house  by  the  last  day  of  the  third  mo.  next,  one 
the  penaltie  of  six  shillings,  eight  penc,  for  every  one  that 
shall  not  by  the  day  aforesaid  be  provided  of  such  lad- 
ders, and  to  forfit  the  aforesaid  sum  of  six  shillings,  8d, 
for  every  mo’th  that  they  shall  be  soe  wanting,  after 
the  aforesaid  last  of  the  3d  mo. 

“It  is  ordered  that  every  householder  shall  provide  a 
pole  of  above  12  foot  long,  with  a good  large  swob  at 
the  end  of  it,  to  rech  the  rofe  of  his  house  to  quench  fire 
in  case  of  such  danger,  this  to  be  provided  by  the  last 
of  the  next  3d  mo.,  on  the  penaltie  of  twelve  penc  for- 
fit for  everyone  that  then  shall  be  found  defecktive,  and 
to  forfeit  twelve  pence  per  month  soe  long  as  they  be  so 
defecktive  after  the  aforesaid  last  day  of  the  3d  mo’th. 

“It  is  ordered  that  the  selecktmen  shall  forthwith  pro- 
vide six  good  and  long  ladders  for  the  Towne’s  use, 
which  shall  hang  at  the  outsyde  of  the  meeting-house, 
thear  to  be  redy  in  case  of  her,  thes  ladders  to  be  branded 
with  the  towm  marke. 

“It  is  ordered  that  whosoever  shall  take  away  any  of 
thes  ladders,  excepting  in  case  of  her,  shall  forfit  to 
the  town  Tresury  twentie  shillings. 

“It  is  ordered  that  fower  good  strong  Iron  crooks  with 
chaines  and  rops  fitted  to  them,  and  thes  crooks  fastend 
on  a good  strong  pole  be  forthwith  provided  by  the 
selecktmen,  which  shall  hang  at  the  syd  of  the  meeting- 
house, thear  to  be  ready  in  case  of  fier. 

“It  is  ordered  that  no  house  shall  be  pulled  downe  in 
case  of  fier  by  any  men,  without  the  consent  of  the  major 
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part  of  the  magistrats  and  commissioners  and  select- 
men of  this  town  that  ar  present  thear  at  the  same  time 
of  the  her;  and  that  noe  person  whoes  house  shall  be  so 
pulled  down  within  this  towne  shall  have  or  recover  any 
satisfaktion  by  lawe  for  any  house  soe  pulled  downe”. 

I may  say  here  that  the  law  regarding  the  pulling 
down  of  houses  was  amended  to  some  extent  on  March 
4,  1658-9,  when  it  was  ordered  that  the  owner  of  any 
house  destroyed  by  the  order  of  the  authorities  should 
have  his  loss  made  good  by  the  town. 

The  town  meeting  of  March  14,  1653,  above  mention- 
ed, also  authorized  William  Franklin  and  neybors  about 
his  howse  to  make  a sistern  of  12  foot  or  greater  at  the 
Pumpe  which  standeth  in  the  hieway  near  to  the  Stats 
Arms  Tavern  (corner  of  State  and  Exchange  Streets) 
for  to  howlde  watter  for  to  be  helpful  in  case  of  her, 
unto  the  towne.  He  is  to  make  it  safe  from  any  danger 
of  children. 

(Does  the  last  sentence  recall  to  any  of  the  legal 
brethren  present  the  decisions  in  the  “Turn-table  cases” 
— or  the  doctrine  of  Fletcher  vs.  Rylands  ?) 

To  Mr.  Simon  Ayres  goes  the  honor  of  being  the  first 
to  be  penalized  under  the  law  of  November  24,  1651, 
for  having  his  chimney  catch  fire.  He  was  fined  ten  shil- 
. lings. 

From  this  time  real  efforts  were  made  in  the  way  of 
fire  prevention.  On  June  27,  1653,  a town  meeting  order 
was  adopted  forbidding  the  kindling  of  any  fire  within 
three  rods  of  any  barn,  house,  wrharf,  woodpile,  or  any 
other  combustible  matter  subject  to  fire;  or  the  keeping 
of  fire  in  any  vessel  lying  in  any  dock,  or  at  any  wharf 
after  nine  o’clock  at  night,  or  before  five  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  Penalty,  ten  shillings  for  every  offence,  one  half 
payable  to  the  towne,  the  other  half  to  the  party  com- 
plaining. 

About  this  time  the  General  Court  enacted  a law 
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providing  that  if  anyone  of  the  age  of  sixteen  — or 
upwards  — should  wittingly  and  willingly  set  fire  to 
any  barn,  stable,  mill,  outhouse,  stack  of  wood,  corn 
or  hay  or  anything  of  like  nature,  such  person  upon 
due  conviction  by  testimony  or  confession  shall  pay 
double  damage  to  the  party  damnified,  and  be  severely 
whipt;  and  should  any  person  of  the  age  aforesaid  set 
on  fire  any  dwelling  house,  meeting  house,  store  house, 
(or  if  any  shall  be  burned  from  fire  set  to  any  outhouse, 
barn,  stable  etc.),  the  party  or  parties  vehemently  sus- 
pected shall  be  apprehended  on  magistrates’  warrant, 
committed  to  prison,  there  to  remain  without  bail,  till 
the  next  Court  of  Assistants,  and  on  legal  conviction  by 
due  proof,  or  confession  of  the  crime,  shall  adjudge 
such  person  or  persons  to  be  put  to  death,  and  to  for- 
feit so  much  of  his  lands,  goods  or  chattels,  as  shall 
make  full  satisfaction  to  the  party  or  parties  damnified. 

The  first  mention  of  a water-engine  is  made  in  the 
records  of  March  1,  1653/4  when  the  selectmen  are 
empowered  hereby  to  agree  with  Joseph  Jynks  “for  in- 
gins to  convey  water  in  case  of  fire,  if  they  see  cause  so 
to  do.” 

Judging  from  an  old  woodcut,  the  “ingin”  above  men- 
tioned must  have  been  a primitive  affair.  It  would  appear 
to  have  been  a small  rectangular  water  tank  mounted 
on  four  solid  wrooden  wheels,  pegged  onto  the  axles  — 
with  pump  handles  (or  brakes)  on  opposite  sides  — and 
a nozzle  protruding  from  the  top  — nothing  suggesting 
hose  — but  more  like  the  monitors  seen  on  our  modern 
fire  boats. 

There  now  followed  in  irregular  sequence  provisions 
for  a conduit  to  insure  a supply  of  water  (which  never 
was  a success),  enforcement  of  regulations  touching  care 
of  fire  fighting  apparatus,  establishment  of  the  first  fire 
patrol  (wrhen  Edward  Davis  and  Joseph  Gridley  were 
employed  as  bellmen  to  walk  through  and  about  the 
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town  from  12  o’clock  at  night  to  5 o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  to  give  an  alarm  if  they  observed  an  extraor- 
dinary light  or  fire  in  any  house  or  vessel).  Much  more 
attention  was  given  to  the  inspection  of  chimneys  in  an 
effort  to  prevent  fires  spreading  from  them,  and  the 
following  order  was  passed  — January  30,  1670/1; 

“Whereas  it  is  found  by  experience  that  in  the  case 
of  fire  breaking  out  in  this  towne  the  welfare  thereof  is 
much  endangered  for  want  of  a speedy  supply  of  water; 
It  is  therefore  ordered  that  after  the  first  of  March 
next,  and  soe  forward  to  the  first  of  November  in  every 
yeare,  every  Inhabitant  in  this  towne  shall  at  all  times 
duringe  the  said  term  have  a pipe  or  a hogshead  of 
water  ready  fild  with  the  head  open  at  or  neere  the 
dore  of  theire  dwelling  houses  and  ware  houses  upon 
the  penaltie  of  5s,  for  every  defect.” 

This  brings  us  to  Captain  Bonner’s  Second  “Great 
Fire”,  which  occurred  on  November  27,  1676.  It  must 
not  be  supposed  that  Boston  had  been  free  from  fires 
since  the  First  “Great  Fire”  of  1653.  Unfortunately 
there  were  a good  many  of  them,  and  the  nature  of  the 
buildings  in  the  town  seems  to  have  been  a major  con- 
tributing cause.  A traveler  (Jasper  Dawkers)  who  vis- 
ited Boston  about  this  time  (1680)  said  “all  the  houses 
are  made  of  thin  cedar  shingles  nailed  against  frames 
and  then  filled  in  with  brick  and  other  stuff,  and  so  are 
their  churches.  For  this  reason  their  town  is  so  liable 
to  fires  — as  have  already  happened  several  times  and 
the  wonder  to  one  is  that  the  whole  city  has  not  been 
burnt  down  so  light  and  dry  are  their  materials.” 

Ignorant  of  the  blessings  of  Planning  Boards,  wThat 
streets  there  were,  were  laid  out  without  any  regard 
to  system.  Convenience  was  the  rule,  and  the  nearest 
paths  leading  to  the  townsmen’s  destinations  often  be- 
came the  highwavs,  and  the  cause  of  the  crooked  and 
winding  streets  of  the  old  Boston  of  our  day. 
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In  this  situation,  the  people  were  alarmed  about  five 
o’clock  in  the  morning  by  the  cry  of  “Fire”.  Before  the 
people  could  reach  the  scene,  carrying  their  poor  equip- 
ment, the  fire  had  made  tremendous  headway.  It  started 
in  a house  occupied  by  a Mr.  Moors,  near  the  Red  Lion 
tavern,  just  north  of  Richmond  Street,  and  was  caused 
by  a tailor’s  apprentice,  who  was  called  to  work  before 
daylight,  and,  being  left  alone,  fell  asleep,  and  his  candle 
set  fire  to  the  building.  The  district  bounded  by  what 
are  now  Richmond,  Hanover  and  Clark  Streets,  which 
contained  forty-six  dwelling  houses,  several  warehouses 
and  stores  and  the  North  Meeting  House  was  laid  in 
ruins  within  four  hours.  The  wind  was  blowing  hard  from 
the  south-east,  and  when  the  fire  was  at  its  height,  it 
backed  into  the  south,  and  a heavy  downpour  of  rain 
followed,  which  undoubtedly  saved  that  section  of  the 
town.  As  it  was,  the  sparks  were  carried  across  the  river, 
and  for  a while  fears  were  expressed  for  the  safety  of 
Charlestown.  But  the  rain,  and  the  efforts  of  the  towns- 
people finally  got  the  fire  under  control. 

As  the  town  rose  from  its  ashes  certain  benefits  re- 
sulted. A group  of  responsible  citizens  were  authorized 
to  inspect  chimneys  and  order  them  repaired  and  swept, 
and  further  gave  them  power  to  call  on  any  bricklayer 
to  pass  judgment  on  the  safety  of  flues.  Most  beneficial 
of  all  was  the  straightening  of  streets  in  the  burned 
area.  It  would  also  appear  that  for  the  first  time  gun- 
powder was  used  for  blowing  up  buildings  in  the  path 
of  the  fire  — to  arrest  its  progress. 

Curiously  enough,  about  this  time,  a number  of  at- 
tempts were  made  by  incendiaries  to  destroy  the  towrn. 
These  would  seem  to  have  been  the  efforts  of  some 
secret,  well  organized  gang. 

On  January  9,  1677,  it  is  recorded  that  a candle  was 
fastened  to  the  roof  of  a house  and  burned  through  it 
— “yet  was  prevented  from  spreading  through  the  won- 
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derful  Providence  of  God”.  On  July  5th,  a barn  was 
burned  about  one  o’clock  in  the  morning,  but  the  ad- 
joining house  was  saved.  On  August  6th,  between  two 
small  houses  in  Shrimpton’s  Lane,  a lighted  candle  was 
discovered.  This  was  at  about  10  o’clock  at  night.  And 
about  an  hour  later  an  attempt  was  made  to  set  fire  to 
a barn  in  Usher’s  Lane  (near  Atlantic  Avenue  and  Bed- 
ford Street),  but  the  hay,  having  been  cut  on  the  salt 
marsh,  smothered,  and  was  discovered  in  time  to  pre- 
vent its  bursting  into  a blaze. 

Several  other  attempts  were  made  in  different  sections 
of  the  town,  but  none  were  successful. 

1679  was  a banner  year  for  “fire  bugs”.  All  through 
that  spring  they  were  busy,  and  on  May  9th,  at  mid- 
night, the  ale-house  of  Clement  Gross,  known  as  the 
Sign  of  the  Three  Mariners,  was  found  to  be  on  fire  in 
an  out-house.  Quick  action  stopped  this  before  much 
damage  was  done.  At  the  same  time  of  night  on  August 
8th,  a second  try  was  made  to  fire  this  house,  with  emi- 
nently successful  results.  In  no  time  at  all  the  place  was 
ablaze,  and  the  fire  soon  spread  to  neighboring  build- 
ings, whose  roofs  and  sides  were  highly  combustible.  All 
the  warehouses  — and  there  were  seventy  of  them  — 
were  laid  flat,  together  with  eighty  dwelling  houses.  As 
Governor  Hutchinson  said  “it  was  the  most  woful  des- 
olation that  Boston  had  ever  seen”.  So  complete  was 
the  ruin  that  a good  deal  of  difficulty  was  experienced 
by  householders  in  determining  the  bounds  of  their  es- 
tates, as  in  many  places  the  landmarks  wrere  entirely 
destroyed.  The  burned  area  extended  from  the  so-called 
Mill  Creek  (where  Blackstone  Street  is  now  located) 
westerly  to  Dock  Square,  and  thence  southerly  to  Oliver’s 
dock  (near  Liberty  Square).  In  this  district  not  a single 
building  was  left  standing  — while  the  loss  to  shipping 
was  very  large,  since  all  the  vessels  lying  at  the  Town 
Dock  were  burned.  As  the  fire  lasted  twelve  hours,  the 
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tide  was  on  the  ebb  for  quite  some  time,  and  the  dock 
was  left  dry.  This,  of  course,  made  it  all  the  more  dif- 
ficult to  get  an  adequate  supply  of  water. 

The  loss  from  this  fire  was  figured  to  be  about  £200,- 
000,  or  nearly  a million  dollars. 

Some  of  the  ultra  pious  felt  that  the  destruction  was 
a dispensation  of  Providence  for  their  sins  — in  fact 
Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  speaking  of  it  some  time  later 
(1698)  said,  “Ah  Boston,  thou  hast  seen  the  vanity  of 
all  worldly  possessions.  One  fatal  morning,  which  laid 
fourscore  of  thy  dwelling  houses,  and  seventy  of  thy 
warehouses  in  a ruinous  heap  ****  gave  them  to  read 
it  in  firey  characters”. 

No  wonder  that  Captain  Bonner  listed  this  as  his 
Third  “Great  Fire”. 

The  General  Court  took  immediate  action  on  the 
calamity  of  framing  the  second  Building  Act  on  October 
15,  1679.  It  read  as  follows: 

“The  Court  having  a sense  of  the  great  ruin  in  Bos- 
ton by  fire  and  hazzard  still  of  the  same  by  reason  of 
joining  and  nearness  of  their  buildings,  for  prevention 
of  damages  and  loss  thereby  for  future.  Do  therefore 
order  and  enact  that  henceforth  no  dwelling  house  in 
Boston  shall  be  erected  and  set  up  except  of  stone  or 
brick,  and  covered  with  slate  or  Tyle,  on  penalty  of 
forfeiting  double  the  value  of  such  buildings,  unless  by 
allowance  and  liberty  obtained  from  the  Magistrate, 
Commissioners  and  Selectmen  of  Boston,  or  major  part 
of  them,  and  further  the  Selectmen  of  Boston  are  here- 
by empowered  to  hear  and  determine  all  controversies 
about  properties  and  rights  of  any  person  to  build  on 
the  land  wherein  now  lately  the  housings  hath  been  burnt 
down,  allowing  liberty  of  appeal  for  any  person  grieved, 
to  the  County  Court”. 

On  the  same  date  the  “firebugs”  came  in  for  a share 
-of  the  law : 
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“Whereas,  the  persons  hereafter  named  are  under 
vehement  suspicion  of  attempting  to  burn  the  town  of 
Boston,  and  some  of  their  endeavors  prevailed  to  the 
burning  of  one  house,  and  only  by  God’s  providence 
prevented  from  further  damage;  the  Court  doth  order 
that  Edward  Creeke,  and  Deborah,  his  wife,  Hepzibah 
Codman,  John  Avis,  John  Easte,  Samuel  Doggett,  Wm. 
Renny,  Richard  Heath,  Sypron  Jarman,  and  James  Den- 
nis, shall  depart  the  jurisdiction  and  never  return,  and  be 
kept  in  prison  until  ready  for  their  Departure”. 

On  August  18  of  the  same  year  the  citizens  met  and 
drafted  an  efficient  plan  for  guarding  the  town  agai.^$t 
further  conflagrations.  It  provided  for  the  maintenance 
of  a guard  of  militiamen  in  each  ward  of  the  town  every 
night;  for  the  division  of  the  town  into  four  quarters  of 
two  wards  each,  and  the  lodgment  in  each  quarter  of 
4 barrels  of  powder,  6 hand  engines,  and  2 crookes.  The 
guards  were  under  the  command  of  officers  belonging 
to  their  respective  militia  companies.  This  plan  was  sub- 
sequently adopted  by  the  General  Court,  and  so  the 
Board  of  Firewards  was  established.  Supplies  of  buckets, 
swobs,  scoops  and  axes  were  ordered,  also  the  printing 
of  all  town  orders  relating  to  fire.  Clearly  the  people 
were  becoming  more  “Fire  Prevention  minded”  — in 
proof  whereof  listen  to  what  happened  to  a Frenchman, 
named  Peter  Lorphelin,  who,  at  a Court  of  Assistants, 
held  on  September  2nd  (all  in  the  same  year  — 1679) 
was  accused  of  uttering  “rash  and  insulting  speeches  at 
the  time  of  the  late  conflagration,  thereby  rendering  him- 
self justly  suspicious  of  having  a hand  therein.”  He  was 
seized  and  jailed.  His  belongings  were  examined,  and  in 
his  chest  — or  trunk  — were  found  two  or  three  “Crus- 
ables,  a melting  pan,  a strong  pair  of  shears  to  clip 
money,  and  severall  clippings  of  the  Massachusetts 
money,  and  some  other  instruments.”  He  was  “sentenced 
to  stand  twro  houres  in  the  Pillory,  have  both  ears  cut 
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off,  give  bond  of  £500  (with  two  securities,  pay 
charges  of  prosecution,  fees  of  Court,  and  to  stand 
committed  till  the  sentence  be  performed.” 

In  spite  of  this,  the  business  of  the  uncaught  ‘‘fire- 
bugs” continued  as  usual. 

A year  after  its  passage,  the  General  Court  suspended 
the  execution  of  the  Building  Act  of  1679,  for  three 
years,  “considering  the  inability  of  many  Persons  that 
have  suffered  great  loss  by  the  late  Fire,  to  rebuild  with 
Brick  or  Stone.”  In  1683,  however,  the  law,  substantial- 
ly in  its  original  form,  was  made  effective. 

Incidentally,  Captain  Bonner  listed  his  Fourth  “Great 
Fire”  as  having  occurred  in  this  year.  I have  a sneaking 
suspicion  that  in  so  doing  he  overstated  the  fact  con- 
siderably, for  in  such  records  as  I have  been  able  to 
examine,  no  fire  of  such  magnitude  as  to  rate  the  name 
“Great  Fire”  happened  between  the  disaster  of  1679 
and  the  Fifth  of  the  order  on  the  15th  of  October,  1690. 

Several  fires  did  occur  in  the  interim,  but  they  wrere, 
shall  we  say,  of  the  retail  variety.  For  example,  at  about 
four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  September  19, 
1680,  fire  was  discovered  in  the  clock  tower,  at  the  top 
of  the  Old  South  Meetinghouse.  It  started  on  the  floor, 
worked  up  the  partition  boards  to  the  roof,  and  got  to 
work  on  a principal  rafter.  Here  it  was  stopped,  six 
feet  from  where  it  originated. 

At  the  close  of  afternoon  service  on  Sunday,  Novem- 
ber 16,  smoke  was  noticed  in  the  house  of  Major  Wil- 
liam Phillips.  The  fire  was  put  out  with  little  damage, 
having  only  scorched  the  casing  of  a window.  Later  it 
was  found  that  chips  had  been  lighted  on  a window  of 
the  cellar,  which  contained  wood  and  timber. 

A more  serious  fire  occurred  on  December  22,  1681, 
when  Sampson  Sheaff’s  house  was  destroyed  at  four 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  together  with  two  adjoining 
buildings  — another  was  blown  up  as  a preventive  meas- 
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ure  (the  owner  later  received  £50  from  the  town  by  way 
of  reimbursement).  While  this  blaze  was  in  progress,  a 
ship  lying  at  the  Town  Dock  caught  fire  from  a defective 
hearth.  After  quite  a battle,  this  fire  was  put  out,  with 
considerable  damage  to  the  ship  and  a neighboring  ware- 
house. 

A tragic  incident  occurred  on  July  12,  1681,  when  fires 
destroyed  the  houses  of  Mr.  Lamb  and  Mr.  Swan,  in 
Roxbury.  Both  were  set,  about  midnight,  by  a negro 
woman,  presumably  owned  by  Mr.  Lamb,  who  had  be- 
come angry  at  some  wrong  she  thought  had  been  done 
her..  The  flames  spread  so  rapidly  that  the  families  bare- 
ly managed  to  escape  — with  the  exception  of  one  girl, 
whose  life  was  lost.  The  negress  (a  “firebug”)  was  ap- 
prehended, tried,  convicted,  and  publicly  burned  to  death 
in  Boston  the  following  September.  She  was  the  first  to 
suffer  such  a penalty  in  New  England. 

The  Fifth  “Great  Fire”  might,  conceivably,  have  won 
a place  on  Captain  Bonner’s  list  because  of  good  “press 
notices”.  Certainly  the  number  of  buildings  lost  was  not 
very  considerable,  but  the  old  South  Meeting-house,  near 
which  the  fire  started,  had  a narrow  escape.  Apparently 
the  most  serious  loss  to  the  community  lay  in  the 
destruction  of  the  printing-office  of  Bartholomew  Green, 
which  he  had  just  established  at  the  corner  of  the  present 
Avon  and  Washington  streets.  A publication  by  the  name 
of  “Public  Occurences”,  issued  a few  weeks  later,  said 
of  it  — “One  of  the  considerable  circumstances  in  the 
calamity  of  the  fire  (was  that  the)  best  furnished  print- 
ing press  of  those  few  that  we  knew  in  America  is  lost 
— a loss  not  presently  to  be  repaired.”  Mr.  Green’s 
plant  was  re-established  at  the  same  location  two  years 
later,  and  wras  the  first  permanent  press  in  the  town. 

Nearly  a year  later  — about  six  o’clock  in  the  after- 
noon of  Saturday,  August  2,  1691  — the  Sixth  “Great 
Fire”  broke  out  at  the  King’s  Head  Tavern,  near  Scar- 
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lett’s  wharf,  at  the  foot  of  Fleet  street.  Before  it  was 
extinguished,  some  fourteen  dwellings,  several  ware- 
houses and  brewhouses,  extending  from  the  Mill  Bridge 
half  way  to  the  drawbridge  (at  North  street)  were  des- 
troyed. Several  sufferers  of  this  fire,  among  whom  were 
a number  of  householders  whose  buildings  were  blown 
up,  received  reimbursement  from  the  town,  and  one  Rich- 
ard Whiteraye  was  paid  £20  for  personal  injuries,  and 
permitted  to  keep  a public  house  — and  sell  liquor. 

In  1692  a law  was  passed  forbidding  the  erection  of 
any  wooden  building  over  eight  feet  in  length  and  seven 
in  height.  Had  there  been  a Constitution  available  at 
the  time  to  which  to  appeal  — which  there  was  not  — 
this  invasion  of  the  rights  of  householders  to  erect  and 
maintain  roomy  outhouses  for  certain  time-honored  pur- 
poses would  have  been  a matter  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance. The  situation  was  saved,  to  some  extent,  as  of 
record,  when  in  1700  an  Act  recites  that  this  provision 
has  been  set  aside,  and  while  it  would  be  too  severe  a 
punishment  to  destroy  all  that  have  been  erected,  yet 
that  such  bold  and  open  contempt  might  not  pass  wholly 
unpunished,  and  to  deter  others  from  doing  the  like  in 
the  future,  a fine  was  imposed,  not  exceeding  £50,  for 
all  who  had  so  offended. 

At  the  first  regular  town-meeting,  held  March  7,  1700, 
it  was  ordered  that  the  selectmen  take  action  to  repair 
the  town’s  “water-engin”,  also  the  house  in  wrhich  it  was 
kept.  The  selectmen  were  further  ordered  to  procure 
two  water-engines  “suitable  for  the  extinguishing  of  fire, 
either  by  sending  for  them  to  England  or  otherwise  to 
provide  them  for  the  use  of  this  town.” 

These  engines  did  not  arrive  until  1707. 

Two  days  after  this  order  was  passed  the  Seventh 
“Great  Fire”  occurred.  This  conflagration  started  in  a 
building  near  the  docks  and  destroyed  a large  amount 
of  valuable  property.  Three  warehouses  were  blown  up 
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to  stay  the  progress  of  the  flames,  for  which  six  half 
barrels  (less  six  quarts)  of  powder  were  used. 

\ 

In  spite  of  the  constant  care  and  watchfulness,  and 
the  increased  force  of  fire  apparatus,  the  greatest  and 
most  disastrous  blaze  of  all  broke  out  about  seven 
o’clock  in  the  evening  of  October  2nd,  1711.  This  was 
the  Eighth  of  the  “Great  Fires”  on  Captain  Bonner’s 
list.  A poor  Scotch  woman  named  Mary  Morse,  living 
in  a tenement  owned  by  Captain  Ephraim  Savage,  stand- 
ing in  a back-yard  in  Cornhill,  near  the  First  Meeting- 
house, was  busy  picking  oakum  near  which  she  used  fire. 
In  some  manner  flame  reached  the  highly  combustible 
material  she  was  handling,  and  before  she  could  put  it 
out  or  give  an  alarm,  the  fire  got  beyond  control.  It 
happened  to  be  a time  of  great  drought,  and  the  struc- 
ture was  very  dry.  As  a result  the  flames  spread  from 
one  building  to  another  until  both  sides  of  Cornhill  (part 
of  Washington  street)  were  in  ruins.  From  there  it  ex- 
tended to  School  street,  to  Dock  Square,  the  greater 
part  of  Pudding  Lane  (now  Devonshire  street)  between 
Water  street  and  Spring  Lane,  and  both  sides  of  the 
upper  part  of  King  and  Queen  streets.  In  all,  about  one 
hundred  houses  were  destroyed,  many  being  among  the 
finest  in  Boston.  The  burned  area  was  the  most  thickly 
settled  and  wealthiest  part  of  the  town,  filled  with  stores 
and  dwelling-houses.  Among  the  ruins  was  the  post  of- 
fice, then  located  on  Washington  street,  near  State 
street,  the  old  Meeting-house,  Washington  near  Court 
street,  and  the  Town-house,  the  site  of  the  Old  State 
House.  One  hundred  and  ten  families  were  left  home- 
less, for  whose  relief  contributions  amounting  to  £700 
were  collected  at  the  various  churches.  £260  of  the 
total  was  given  by  members  of  the  Old  South  Church. 

When  the  old  Meeting-house  was  found  to  be  in  dan- 
ger, several  sailors  hurried  up  to  the  steeple  in  an  effort 
to  save  the  bell,  but  they  were  cut  off  by  the  flames,  and, 
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being  unable  to  escape,  were  burned  to  death  — their 
bones  being  found  afterward.  A number  of  other  people 
were  killed  or  fatally  wounded  when  buildings  were 
blown  up.  The  fire  was  under  control  at  2 o’clock  in  the 
morning  of  October  3rd.  The  work  of  clearing  away  the 
ruins  was  soon  begun,  and  the  rubbish  was  used  to  fill 
up  Long  Wharf,  which  was  then  being  built. 

This,  I believe,  accounts  for  the  eight  “Great  Fires” 
which  Captain  Bonner  listed  as  having  occurred  during 
the  period  1653-1711  (inclusive).  It  might  be  supposed 
that  following  the  latter  date  Boston  became  a more 
“fire  proof”  town,  but  such  is  not  the  fact.  Until  1760, 
the  fire  of  1711  held  the  pre-eminence  in  the  line  of 
“Great  Fires”.  In  that  year  a conflagration  occurred 
which  destroyed  174  dwelling-houses,  175  warehouses, 
shops  and  other  buildings,  and  property  to  the  value  of 
53,334  pounds  sterling.  Whereas  in  1711  one  hundred 
and  ten  families  were  left  without  shelter,  in  1760  two 
hundred  and  twenty  families  were  made  homeless.  An- 
other great  fire  broke  out  in  1787,  burning  the  Hollis 
street  Meeting-house,  and  about  a hundred  other  build- 
ings, many  of  which  were  among  the  most  costly  in  town. 
This  fire  was  quickly  succeeded  in  1794  by  another  which 
in  two  or  three  hours  destroyed  seven  rope  walks  and 
about  ninety  other  buildings  — half  of  them  dwelling- 
houses.  The  extent  of  these  fires  and  the  injury  done  by 
them  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1794  the  number  of 
dwelling-houses  in  Boston  had  become  only  about  twenty- 
five  hundred,  and  the  population  scarcely  nineteen  thou- 
sand. 

And,  as  you  all  know,  there  were  “Bigger  and  Better” 
fires  to  come.  It  is,  perhaps,  as  well  that  Captain  Bon- 
ner’s record  stopped  when  it  did. 
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MEMBERSHIP  LIST 


DECEMBER  31,  1954 


LIFE  MEMBERS 


Abbot,  Edward  Stanley 
Abbott,  Charles  Cortez 
Abbot,  Gordon 
Abbott,  Horace  Porter 
• Abbott,  Nathaniel  Wales 
Ackley,  Edward  W. 
Adams,  Arthur 
Adams,  Douglas  Payne 
Adams,  L.  Sherman 
Adams,  Weston  Woollard 
Adlow,  Elijah 
Allen,  Asa  Samuel 
Alpert,  George 
Ames,  Daniel  Eugene 
Ames,  John  Stanley 
Angell,  Charles  Francis 
Anthony,  Julian  Danforth 
Archer,  Gleason  Leonard 
Armstrong,  George  Robert 
Ashley,  Miss  Edith  Mary 
Atkinson,  Henry  Russell 
Atwood,  Mrs.  David  E. 
Avery,  Elisha  Lathrop 
Ayer,  Charles  Fanning 
Ayer,  Frederick 
Ayling,  Charles  Lincoln 

Bailey,  Gage 
Bailey,  Harry  Louis 


Bailey,  William  L. 

Baldes,  Raymond  Charles 
Bankart,  Laurence  Hardy 
Banks,  Gordon  Thaxter 
Barker,  Mrs.  Charles  Miller 
Barlow,  Charles  Lowell 
Barnes,  Charles  Benjamin 
Barry,  George  Thomas 
Bartlett,  Ralph  Sylvester 
Batchelder,  Charles  Foster,  Jr. 
Bell,  Edward  Bryce 
Bell,  Elliston  Herbert 
Bell,  Floyd  Lee 
Bell,  Stoughton 
Benway,  George  A. 

Berenson,  Richard  Arthur 
Bicknell,  Eliot 
Bigelow,  Edward  L. 

Billings,  Roger 
Bird,  Harold  Sterling 
Birmingham,  Charles  Aloysius 
Blake,  Benjamin  Sewall 
Blake,  Ernest  Hyde 
Blake,  George  Baty 
Blinn,  Charles  Payson,  Jr. 
Blood,  Arthur  Kimball 
Bobst,  Frank  Tucker 
Bohnenberger,  Miss  Theresa  M. 
Born,  Christian  Eckhardt 
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Bortman,  Mark 

• Bowditch,  Frederic  Changing 
Bowen,  Robert  Montgomery 
Boyer,  Joseph  Alexander 
Bradley,  Joseph  Gardner 
Bray,  Robert  C. 

Bray,  Mrs.  Robert  C. 

Bremer,  John  Lewis 
Brennan,  Mrs.  James  D. 
Brewster,  Ellis  Wethrell 
Brink,  John  Carl 
Brooks,  Gorham 
Brooks,  Roscoe  Woodbury 
Brown,  Daniel  Lucius 
Brown,  Davenport 
Brown,  Percy  Whiting 
Brown,  Reginald  W.  Plummer 
Brown,  Thomas  J. 

Brown,  Walter  Jackson 
Bruce,  James  Lisle 
Buckley,  Francis  Eben 
Buffum,  Adelbert  Edgar 
Bullard,  Miss  Ellen  T. 

Bullard,  Ralph  Emerson 
Bullen,  Wilbur  Warren 
Burg,  Abraham  Stephen 
Burgess,  Miss  Caroline  Palmer 
Burgess,  Miss  Martha  Palmer 
Burgoyne,  Stephen  Cain 
Burnham,  Mrs.  Henry  D. 
Burnhome,  Clement  Meyer 
Buswell,  Miss  Marion  Emily 

Cabot,  Thomas  Dudley 
Cameron,  Edward  Hugh 
Carangelo,  Ferdinand  L. 

Carey,  Harry  McElhinney 
Carlton,  Charles  Elijah 
Carrier,  Earl  Gardner 
Carter,  Hubert  Lazell 
Cazayoux,  Lawrence  M. 
Chamberlin,  Stephen  Joseph 
Channing,  Henry  M. 

Chase,  Mrs.  Anna  Wigglesworth 


Chase,  Edward  Nichols 
Chase,  Philip  Putnam 
Clapp,  Eugene  Howard  II 
Clark,  Davis  Wasgatt,  Jr. 

Clark,  Forrester  Andrew 
Clark,  George  Oliver 
Clark,  Paul  Foster 
Cobb,  David  Francis 
Colley,  William  Edgar 
Colman,  Jere 

Conant,  Mrs.  Gwendolyn  Moulton 
Conant,  Kenneth  John 
Conant,  Ralph  Waldo 
Condit,  Miss  Louise 
Connolly,  Eugene  Thomas 
Connors,  Franklin  James 
Constable,  Mrs.  William 
Cook,  Benjamin  A. 

Cooke,  Miss  Grace  E. 

Coolidge,  Charles  Allerton,  Jr. 
Coolidge,  William  Appleton 
Coons,  Quentin  Leroy 
Copp,  Mrs.  Frederick  Torrey 
Cotting,  Charles  Edward 
Court,  Lee  Winslow 
Covel,  Borden 
Cox,  Guy  Wilbur 
Crane,  James  Joseph,  Jr. 

Creesy,  George  Bertram 
Crocker,  Mrs.  Edith  G. 

Crocker,  Paul  Earl 
Crocker,  Samuel  E.  M. 

Crompton,  Miss  Rosamond  Sears 
Cronin,  Arthur  Dennis 
Cunningham,  Edward 
Curley,  James  Michael 
Curren,  Arthur  George 
Curtis,  Mrs.  Fred  G. 

Curtiss,  Frederic  Haines 
Cusack,  William  Carlyle 
Cushman,  Gardner,  Jr. 

Cushman,  Mrs.  Joseph  A. 
Cushman,  Norman  Locke 
Cutler,  Harold  Stephens 
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Danielson,  Mrs.  Richard  E. 
Davis,  Albert  Milton 
Davis,  Miss  Ethel  Bradford 
Deane,  Frederick 
Dewick,  Frank  Augustine 
De  Windt,  Mrs.  Clara 
Dillingham,  Norman  S. 
Dimick,  Mrs.  William  H. 
Dodge,  Laurence  Paine 
Dodge,  William  Norman 
Donovan,  Joseph  Patrick 
Dowd,  John  Cooke 
Draper,  Charles  Dana 
Draper,  Eben  Sumner 
Draper,  James  Battles 
Druker,  John 
Dunn,  Mrs.  Edward  J. 
Dunshee,  Kenneth  Holcomb 
Dunwoody,  Kingsland 
Duplain,  Albert  D. 

Dysart,  Robert 

Edson,  Nathan  Willis 
Eliot,  Frederick  M. 

Ellery,  William 
Elliott,  Byron  K. 

Ellison,  Mrs.  Grace  Melville 
Ellsworth,  John  Jay 
Endicott,  Henry 
Endicott,  Mrs.  Henry 

Evans,  Herbert  Smith 
Everts,  Albert  P. 

Fasick,  Harold  Arthur 
Fay,  Charles  Norman 
Fearing,  George  Richmond 
Febiger,  William  Sellers 
Fifield,  Robert  Scott 
Fish,  Miss  Margaret  A. 
Fischel,  E.  J. 

Fiske,  Miss  Gertrude 
Fitzgerald,  Paul  Henry 


Fitzgerald,  Mrs.  Stephen  S. 
Fitzgerald,  William  Francis 
Fletcher,  Frederick  Charles 
Forbes,  Bernard  Dudley 
Ford,  Joseph  Fabian 
Ford,  Mrs.  Joseph  Fabian 
Foster,  Chandler  Hunting 
Foster,  Hatherly,  Jr. 

Foster,  Lawrence 
Fox,  John 

French,  Edward  Sanborn 
Frothingham,  Mrs.  Louis  A. 
Frothingham,  Randolph 
Furber,  Alan  Winslow 

Gale,  Hollis  P. 

Galloway,  David  Bruce 
Gannon,  Joseph 
Gardner,  George  Peabody,  Jr. 
Gargill,  Samuel  Leon 
Garrison,  Rhodes  Anthony 
Gaunt,  Alfred  C. 

Geer,  Philip  Willard  Cary 
George,  Mrs.  Alexander  R. 
Gibbs,  Earl 

Gilman,  Osmon  Burnap 
Ginn,  Miss  Susan  Jane 
Glasser,  Eli  Alexander 
Gleason,  Edward  Hollis 
Gleason,  Herbert  Parsons 
Gleason,  Hollis  Tidd 
Goldthwait,  Joel  Ernest 
Goodrich,  Richard  Ira 
Goodspeed,  George  T. 

Gora,  Joseph  Charles 
Gragg,  Henry  Rouen 
Grant,  Mrs.  Addie  Kimball 
Graton,  Bowman 
Gray,  Mrs.  Horace 
Gray,  Roland 
Green,  Philip  Arthur 
Greene,  Mrs.  C.  Nichols 
Greenhalge,  Herbert  Wylie 
Grew,  Joseph  Clark 
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Griffith,  Norman  Hathaway 
Grinnell,  Frank  Washburn 
Guild,  Miss  Helen 
Gunby,  Frank  M. 

Hadley,  Edwin  W. 

Hale,  Ernest  A. 

Hall,  Samuel  S.,  Jr. 

Hammond,  Edmond  E. 

Hammond,  William  Churchill,  Jr. 
Hardaway,  Paul  Alfred 
Harding,  Francis  Austin 
Harrell,  Joel  Ellis 
Harrington,  Miss  Marguerita  C. 
Hart,  Leo 

Hartt,  Mrs.  Augusta  Batchelder 
Haskell,  Francis  Forrester 
Hawkes,  Mrs.  Robert  C. 

Hawley,  Frank  Wesley 
Hays,  William  Eugene 
Helliwell,  Mrs.  Phoebe  L. 
Helliwell,  Porter  D. 

Hemenway,  Augustus 
Hencken,  Hugh  O’Neill 
Henderson,  George  Bunsen 
Henry,  Andrew  Kidder 
Herlihy,  John  Albert 
Herrick,  Robert  Webster 
Hersey,  Frank  Wilson  Cheney 
Hickey,  William  F. 

Hill,  Adams  Sherman 
Hill,  Donald  McKay 
Hill,  E.  Melville 
Hill,  Gerald 
Hilliard,  Albert  W. 

Hinckley,  Albert  Pope 
Hobbs,  Edward  Dorsey 
Hodgkinson,  Harold  Daniel 
Hoefer,  Chester  Arthur 
Holdridge,  Albert  Eugene 
Holman,  Richard  B. 

Holmes,  Robert  Jameson 
Horgan,  Thomas  Patrick 
Hornblower,  Mrs.  Hattie  F. 


Hornblower,  Henry,  II 
Hornblower,  Ralph 
Houghton,  John  Denison 
Hovey,  Chandler 
Hovey,  Phillip  Rogers 
Howe,  James  Carleton 
Howe,  Mark  Antony  DeWolfe 
Howe,  Parkman  Dexter 
Hubbard,  Paul  Mascarene 
Hudson,  Eugene  Albert 
Humphrey,  Richard  Sears 
Hunneman,  Carlton 
Hunnewell,  Francis  Welles,  2nd 
Hunnewell,  James  F. 

Hunnewell,  William  Parker 
Hunter,  Herbert  Forester 
Huntington,  Miss  Elizabeth  Quincy 
Huntington,  Frederick  Wolcott 
Hurlburt,  Mrs.  Byron  S. 

Hurley,  Francis  Xavier 
Hutchinson,  Maynard 
Hyde,  Clarence  Ellis 

Jackson,  Dugald  C. 

Jaynes,  Herbert  Harold 
Jenks,  Henry  Angier 
Jenney,  Charles  Stoddard 
Jewell,  Theodore  Edson 
Johnson,  Arthur  Stoddard 
Jones,  Howard  Mumford 
Joy,  John  Henry 

Kaplan,  Joseph 
Kelleher,  Michael  Thomas 
Kelly,  James  Francis 
Kendall,  Henry  Plimpton 
Kenerson,  Edward  Hibbard 
Kennedy,  John  Fitzgerald 
Ketchum,  Phillips 
Kiley,  John  Coleman,  Jr. 

Killeffer,  D.  Allen 
Kimball,  Edward  Adams 
Kimball,  Frederick  Milton 
Kimball,  James  E. 
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Kimball,  Mrs.  May  Dickinson 
Kimpton,  Arthur  Ronald 
Kinne,  Wisner  Payne 
Klotz,  Harry  John 
Knowles,  Lucius  James 
Krock,  Nathan  R. 

Lacy,  Mrs.  Agnes  E. 

Lacy,  John  C. 

Lamb,  Mrs.  Horatio  Appleton 
Lamb,  Miss  Rosamond 
Lamson,  Mrs.  Frank  P. 

Lane,  Edgar  Charles 
Lane,  John  William 
Lang,  Howard  Witherell 
Larner,  Edward  Atkins 
Lawrence,  John  Silsbee 
Leahy,  Francis  Theodore 
Leatherbee,  Mrs.  Albert  T. 

Lee,  Mrs.  Joseph,  Sr. 

Lehner,  Hans 
Lehrer,  G.  Raymond 
Leland,  Edmund  Francis 
Lewis,  Warren  Kendall 
Littlefield,  Frank  D. 

Lombard,  Edward  Whittier 
Loring,  Augustus  Peabody 
Lothrop,  Francis  Bacon 
Luce,  Stephen  Bleecker 
Luckman,  Charles 
Ludwig,  Mrs.  FranL  I. 

Lufkin,  Richard  Friend 
Luitwieler,  Clarence  Seward,  Jr. 
Lyman,  Arthur  Theodore 
Lyman,  Mrs.  Harrison  F. 

Lyman,  Harrison  Franklin,  Jr. 

MacNeil,  Angus  M. 

MacPherson,  Warren 
Madden,  James  Lester 
Madden,  Michael  Lester 
Magoon,  John  Alanson 
Magoon,  Kenneth  Southard 
Malley,  James  Francis 


Manker,  Frank  Morrison 
Markson,  Robert  Theodore 
Marsh,  Daniel  L. 

Marston,  John  Pitts 
Mason,  Charles  Ellis 
Mason,  Henry  Lowell 
Masse,  C.  Herbert 
May,  Mrs.  George  Henry 
May,  Richard  Arnold 
Mayall,  Robert  Newton 
Mayberry,  Lowell  Allen 
McAdam,  Angus  William 
McAteer,  Philip  J. 

McCarthy,  Joseph  Edward 
McCarthy,  Louis  Blalock 
McDonough,  Charles  Andrew 
McGrath,  Harry  A. 

Mclntire,  Allyn  Brewster 
McKay,  William  Osborne 
McLaughlin,  Edward  Aloysius,  Jr. 
McMullen,  Joseph  Vincent 
McMullan,  Mrs.  Joseph  Vincent 
Meagher,  Frederick  Anthony 
Meins,  Walter  Robertson 
Merrill,  Keith 
Merrill,  Mrs.  Sherburn  M. 

Miller,  Mrs.  Madeleine  Tinkham 
Miller,  Mrs.  Valerie  Veasey 
Milmore,  Norville  Livingston 
Minot,  James  Jackson 
Mitchell,  Stewart 
Mixter,  Charles  Galloupe 
John  Arthur 
Monks,  John  Peabody 
Moore,  Irving  Likely 
Moore,  Mrs.  William  H. 
Moriarty,  George  Andrews 
Morison,  Samuel  Eliot 
Morrison,  Miss  Marie  Jessie 
Morse,  Erving  Plumer 
Morse,  Julius  Carol 
Muchnick,  Isadore  Harry  Yaver 
Murdock,  Kenneth  Ballard 
Murray,  Henry  Alexander 
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Muther,  Lorenz  Francis 

Nash,  Nathaniel  Cushing 
Nettleship,  Charles  Francis,  Jr. 
Newell,  Henry  Hall 
Newton,  Clarence  Lucian 
Niles,  Elliott  A. 

Norley,  Mrs.  Gladys  Elizabeth 
Noyes,  Charles  F. 

Nutting,  George  Hale 

O’Connell,  Joseph  E. 

O’Keeffe,  Adrian  F. 

Olcott,  Miss  Mary  L.  B. 
O’Neal,  Frederick  Joseph 
Osgood,  William  Bradford 

Packard,  Donald  Kingman 
Paine,  George  Lyman 
Paine,  John  Adams 
Paine,  John  Adams,  Jr. 

Paine,  Mrs.  Richard  C. 

Pappas,  John  C. 

Parker,  Mrs.  Cortlandt 
Parker,  William  Amory 
Parker,  William  Stanley 
Parsons,  Brackett 
Partridge,  Albert  L. 

Peabody,  Miss  Amelia 
Peabody,  Charles  Livingston 
Peabody,  Harold 
Pearson,  Arthur  Emmons 
Perkins,  John  Forbes 
Perkins,  Miss  Mary  Ruth 
Perri,  Dominic  John 
Perrine,  Lester 
Perry,  Donald  Putnam 
Perry,  Lucius  Manning 
Perry,  Miss  Margaret 
Pfeil,  John  S. 

Phillips,  Mrs.  Stephen 
Phillips,  Stephen  W. 

Phillips,  William 
Pickman,  Dudley  Leavitt,  Jr. 


Pierce,  Mrs.  Wallace  L. 

Pierce,  Walworth 
Pigeon,  Richard 
Pond,  Bremer  Whidden 
Pond,  Clarence  Haendel 
Pond,  Harvey  Tolman 
Pond,  Thomas  Temple 
Potter,  Arnold  Stuart 
Powers,  Mrs.  George  H. 

Pratt,  Herbert  Gale 
Pratt,  Walter  Merriam 
Prim,  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth 
Prior,  Mrs.  Roscoe  H. 

Proctor,  Mrs.  Charles  Anderson 
Proctor,  Mrs.  George  Newton 
Purdy,  Orville  Nash 
Putnam,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Putnam,  George 

Rand,  Stuart  Craig 
Rasely,  Hiram  Newton 
Rawson,  Miss  Adelle 
Raymond,  Robert  Witman 
Read,  Harold  C. 

Redmond,  Kenneth  Harry 
Reilly,  John  Rowen 
Reilly,  Russell  George 
Reynolds,  David  S. 

Reynolds,  Edward 
Reynolds,  Harrison  Gardner 
Richardson,  Edward  Bridge 
Richardson,  John 
Richmond,  Carleton  Rubira 
Richmond,  Harold  Bours 
Richmond,  Ralph  Sumner 
Rittenhouse,  Charles  F. 
Rivinius,  George  Ambrose,  Jr. 
Robinson,  Miss  Mary  Calcina 
Rogers,  Miss  Bertha  Florence 
Rogers,  Dudley  Pickman 
Rome,  Charles  Abraham 
Rowell,  James  Garfield 
Ruel,  Hubert  Eugene,  Jr. 
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Russell,  Miss  Clara  R. 

Russell,  Richard  Spofford 

Saltonstall,  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Saltonstall,  Richard 
Saval,  Maurice  H. 

Scharnberg,  Oliver  H. 

Schrafft,  William  Edward 
Schultz,  John  C. 

Schumann,  Lawrence  Rill 
Schumann,  Mrs.  Lawrence  Rill 
Scully,  Francis  Paul 
Searle,  John  Endicott 
Sears,  Miss  Clara  Endicott 
Sears,  Miss  Eleonora  Randolph 
Sears,  Miss  Evelyn 
Sederquist,  Arthur  Butman 
Selig,  Harry 
Semenenko,  Serge 
Sewall,  Miss  Jane 
Shattuck,  George  Cheever 
Shattuck,  Henry  Lee 
Shaw,  Henry  Southworth 
Shaw,  Mrs.  William 
Shepard,  Frederick  Johnson,  Jr. 
Sherrard,  Glenwood  John 
Shultis,  Newton 
Shuman,  Edwin  Arthur 
Sibley,  David  Frederick 
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Carr,  John  P. 
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Case,  Harold  C. 
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Chapman,  Richard  Palmer 
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Chase,  Ernest  Dudley 
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Garrison,  Mrs.  William  Lloyd,  Jr. 
Gartland,  Arthur  Joseph 
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Gaskell,  Walter  Benton 
Geddes,  James  Gardner 
Gibson,  Miss  Edith  Dwight 
Gibson,  Mrs.  Henry  C,  Jr. 
Gilbert,  Miss  Helen  C. 

Gilbert,  Henry  Lathrop 
Gillis,  Walter  James 
Gilmore,  Otto  T. 
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Goddard,  James  Harold 
Goodale,  Fairfield 
Goodwin,  Robert  E. 

Gormley,  James  Theodore 
Graham,  James  Matthew 
Graham,  William  F.  A. 

Grant,  Richard  David 
Graves,  Miss  Louise  Britten 
Gray,  Reginald 
Gray,  William  Latimer 
Gregg,  Mrs.  Margaret  R. 

Greene,  Jerome  Davis 
Greene,  John  G. 

Greenslet,  Ferris 
Greenough,  Henry  Vose 
Gring,  Mrs.  Paul 
Griswold,  Merrill 
Grosberg,  Casper  Meyer 
Gross,  Boone 

Grossman,  Sidney  William 
Guiry,  David  W. 

Gummere,  Francis  Barton 
Guptill,  Gordon  Bancroft 
Gurney,  William  John 
Guyton,  Miss  Mary  Louise 

Hafifenreffer,  Frederick  William 
Hagar,  Donald  Chisholm 
Hagemann,  H.  Frederick,  Jr. 
Hailer,  Florin  Joseph 

Hall,  F.  Derby 
Hall,  Frank  Brigham 
Hall,  Frederick  Garrison 
Hall,  H.  Dwight 


Hall,  Miss  Helen  Livingston 
Hall,  Mrs.  Henry  T. 
Hamburger,  Sol  Charles 
Hamilton,  Edward  Pierce 
Hammond,  Miss  Susan 
Hardy,  Roger  William 
Harriman,  Edward  Nickerson 

Harrington,  Joseph  D. 

Harris,  Maxwell 
Hart,  William  Parker 
Hartnett,  James  V. 

Harvey.  Charles  Herman 
Hatch,  Francis  Whitney 
Hauk,  Z.  William 
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Hawkins,  Lester  George 
Hayes,  Roscoe  Arthur 
Hazard,  Mrs.  Thomas  G. 
Healy,  John  Joseph,  Jr. 
Heard,  Mrs.  Charles  S. 

Hedge,  Henry  Rogers 
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Henderson,  Ernest 
Hennessey,  Thomas  M. 
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Herbert,  John  Ruggles 
Hersee,  David  Evans 
Herter,  Christian  Archibald 
Hiam,  Edwin  Webster 
Hickey,  Albert  E. 

Higgins,  Mrs.  Stephen  W. 
Higgs,  E.  Robert 
Hight,  Henry  Wadsworth 
Hildreth,  Mrs.  Henry  W. 
Hill,  Harold  M. 

Hill,  John 

Hills,  Mrs.  Carroll  B. 
Hirschbaum,  August  Spencer 
Hodgdon,  Mrs.  Alby  Emerson 
Hoey,  William  Ferguson 
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HofFord,  H.  Ray 
Hollingsworth,  Amor 
Hollnagel,  Herbert  P. 

Holmes,  Mrs.  Edward  Jackson 
Holmes,  Stacy 
Holt,  Gustavus  Benjamin 
Homans,  Mrs.  William  P. 
Horblit,  Mark  Michael 
Hornblower,  Mrs.  Ralph 
Howie,  David  Heath 
Howlett,  Duncan 
Hoyt,  Lyman  H. 

Hunt,  George  Lester 
Hughes,  Miss  Elinor  L. 
Hunsaker,  Jerome  C. 
Hutchins,  Kenneth 
Hutchinson,  Charles  Frederick 
Hynes,  John  Bernard 

Ireland,  William  D. 

Ives,  Frederick  Manley 

Jackson,  Noble  Taylor 
Jackson,  Robert  Henry 
Jacobs,  Mrs.  Denholm  M. 
Jeffery,  William  A. 

Jenney,  Melvin  Richard 
Johnson,  Andrew  Thurston 
Johnson,  Miss  Harriet  Everard 
Jones,  Alfred  Wilde 
Jones,  Mrs.  Daniel  Fiske 
Jones,  Henry  Campbell 
Jouett,  Mark  Robert 
Joyce,  Thomas  Macken 
Judkins,  George  Worcester 

Kaan,  Frank  Warton 
Kaplan,  Jacob  Joseph 
Karp,  Arthur  Aaron 
Katz,  Louis  F. 

Keene,  Henry  W. 

Kellner,  Bernard  James 
Kelley,  Mrs.  Shaun 
Kennedy,  Parker  Henry 


Keyes,  Miss  Mary  E. 

Kidder,  Mrs.  Madeleine  Appleton 
Kimball,  Fred  Nelson 
Kimball,  Paul  J. 

Kimbell,  Arthur  W. 

King,  George  Carlton 
King,  Putnam 
Kite,  Frederick  Nelson 
Kittredge,  Mrs.  Wheaton,  Jr. 
Klein,  Howard 
Knight,  Arden  Leslie 
Knox,  John  B. 

Kretschmar,  Robert  Salmon 
Kyle,  George  Alexander 

Lampee,  Charles  Irving 
Lampee,  Thomas  Cooper 
Lancaster,  Bruce 
Lancaster,  Mrs.  Bruce 
Lane,  Miss  Susan  Grace 
Lawson,  Douglas 
Lee,  Joseph 
Lee,  Richard  M. 

Leonard,  Harry  A. 

Leonard,  Neil 

Lesh,  Mrs.  H.  Frederick 

Leviseur,  Mrs.  Frederick  J. 

Lewis,  Miss  Lillian  K. 

Light,  Philip  Irving 
Lipson,  Max 
Little,  Bertram  Kimball 
Little,  Leon  M. 

Little,  Royal 

Livermore,  Miss  Katharine 
Lobal,  Louis  L. 

Loder,  Halsey  Beach 
Loew,  Elias  M. 

Logan,  Mrs.  Cecilia  Frances 
Lombard,  Mrs.  Percival  H. 

Love,  Arthur  M. 

Loveland,  Winslow  Harding 
Lowe,  James  Jarvis 
Lowell,  James  Drennan 
Lowell,  Ralph 
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Lowell,  Mrs.  Ralph 
Lufkin,  Eben  P. 

Lund,  Joseph  Wheelock 
Luthy,  Martin  Peter 
Lyle,  Louis  H. 

Lyman,  Richard  Warren 
Lynde,  Leslie  E. 

Lyons,  Joseph  Norman 

MacDonald,  Norman 
Macdonald,  Mrs.  William  J. 
MacKenzie,  A.  Lawrence 
MacKenzie,  Eric  F. 

MacKenzie,  Lauchlin  John 
MacRae,  Kenneth  Alexander 
Maginnis,  Charles  Donagh 
Marden,  Philip  Sanford 
Margesson,  Miss  Helen  Pearson 
Marlatt,  Earl  Bowman 
Marrett,  Edward  Hastings 
Marshall,  Edward  W. 

Martin,  Edward  Everett 
Martin,  Horace  Johnson 
Mason,  Pliny  P. 

Mather,  Eugene  Holmes 
Mather,  Mrs.  Eugene  Holmes 
Maynard,  Robert  Washburn 
Maxwell,  Joseph  Raymond 
McCarthy,  Justin  Aloysius 
McClellan,  Albert  Edward 
McColl,  John  Joseph 
McCord,  David  T.  W. 
McCormick,  John  Lawrence 
McCoy,  George  Welsford 
McCullough,  John  Henry 
McDonough,  James  Charles 
McDonough,  William  H. 
McDougall,  Kenneth 
McElwain,  Alexander 
McElwain,  James  Franklin 
McFarland,  Ross  Armstrong 
McNair,  Malcolm  Perrine 


Meigs,  Joe  V. 

Meigs,  Ralph  Remington 
Merriam,  John  M. 

Merrill,  Philip  Aldrich 
Metcalf,  Keyes  DeWitt 
Meyer,  Henry  Hixon 
Mintz,  Elerman  Arthur 
Mitchell,  Joseph  Solon 
Montgomery,  Robert  Humphrey 
Montgomery,  Spencer  B. 

Moore,  Henry  Coleman,  Jr. 
Moore,  Roger  Allan 
Morrison,  Alva 
Morrison,  Miss  C.  Jane 
Morrison,  Ralph  Edwin 
Morse,  Mrs.  Cabot  J. 

Morse,  Horace  Henry 
Motley,  Thomas 
Mulhern,  John  Francis,  Jr. 
Mumford,  George  Saltonstall,  Jr. 
Murphy,  Charles  Fenwick 
Myerson,  Mrs.  Abraham 

Nash,  Chauncey  Cushing 
Nash,  Herbert,  Jr. 

Nason,  George  Parker 
Neal,  Alfred  C. 

Nelson,  Truman  John 
Nichols,  Philip 
Nivison,  Robert 
Nolan,  Francis  Aloysius 
Northrop,  George  Norton 
Northrop,  Richard  Davis 

Oakes,  George  F. 

O’Brien,  Daniel  J. 

O’Connell,  Daniel  Theodore 
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O’Connell,  Patrick  Augustine 
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Paddock,  William  Waterman 
Paine,  Stephen 
Paramino,  John  F. 

Park,  Charles  Edwards 
Patch,  Claude  Eldred 
Patch,  Ralph  Reginald 
Patterson,  Edgar  Hall 
Patey,  Mrs.  H.  Philip 
Payson,  Gilbert  Russell 
Perkins,  Elliott 
Perkins,  John  Alden 
Pfaelzer,  Mrs.  Franklin  T. 
Phillips,  Mrs.  Carrie  May 
Phillips,  Philip 
Phinney,  Charles  Wills 
Pierce,  Myron  Everett 
Pinto,  Edgar  Benjamin 
Pitcher,  Robert  B. 

Plimpton,  Charles  Gilbert 
Pope,  Arthur  K. 

Potter,  William  Sutton 
Pratt,  Laurence  O. 

Pratt,  Louis  Mortimer,  Jr. 
Preston,  Kendall 
Prince,  Morton  Peabody 
Prouty,  Robert  Morton 
Prouty,  Mrs.  Robert  Morton 
Purdy,  C.  Phillips 
Purdy,  Mrs.  C.  Phillips 

Quain,  William  Henry 
Quinn,  Joseph  Cornelius 

Rand,  Arthur  Gorham 
Rapalyea,  Bergen  B. 

Rawding,  Leslie  Gilbert 
Ray,  William  F. 

Read,  Elmer  C. 

Reed,  Charles  Albert 
Reed,  Gerald  Stillman 
Rehm,  Theo.  A. 

Reilly,  Frank  William 
Reiss,  Simon 
Resnick,  Louis  Herman 


Revere,  Edward  H.  R. 

Revere,  Paul 
Rice,  George  Tilly 
Richardson,  Charles  Oliver 
Richardson,  Frank  Lincoln 
Richardson,  Frederick  L.  W.,  Jr. 
Riley,  Miss  Mabel  Louise 
Ripley,  Walter  Joseph,  Jr. 
Robbins,  Harry  C. 

Robbins,  Robert  Morrill 
Robinson,  Miss  Alice  Leavitt 
Robinson,  Warren  Leonard 
Robinson,  G.  Bruce 
Robinson,  Mrs.  Herman  F. 
Rockman,  Bennett 
Rockwood,  Albert  Wright 
Rogers,  Alfred 
Rogers,  Mrs.  Alfred 
Rolde,  L.  Robert 
Rosenfield,  Martin  D. 

Ross,  Harry 
Ross,  John  Clifford 
Ross,  Mrs.  John  Clifford 
Rowell,  George  Barker 
Rubel,  C.  Adrian 
Rudd,  H.  W.  Dwight 
Rugg,  Charles  Belcher 
Runkle,  Mrs.  Gertrude 
Russell,  Mrs.  Harry  B. 
Rutherford,  Mrs.  Rondall  W. 

Sachs,  Paul  Joseph 
Saltonstall,  Nathaniel 
Sanberg,  Alfred  C. 

Sands,  Walter  Edgar 
Sawyer,  Frank 
Sayles,  Ralph  T. 

Scott,  Donald 

Sears,  Edwin  Buckingham 

Seaver,  Henry  Latimer 

Seccomb,  Miss  Dorothy 

Segal,  Donald 

Seybolt,  George  Crossan 

Sharf,  Hirsh 
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Shaw,  Oscar  M. 

Shearer,  William  Leonard,  III 
Sheehan,  John  J. 

Sheffield,  Raymond  Albert 
Shepley,  Henry  Richardson 
Sherman,  Albert  Case,  Jr. 
Shields,  Leighton 
Sholkin,  Murray  Edward 
Short,  Karl  Vincent 
Simes,  Miss  Olive 
Sloan,  Mrs.  Elsie  Gleason 
Smith  Eric  Parkman 
Smith,  Everett  Ware 
Smith,  Julian  John 
Smith,  William  B. 

Snow,  Edward  Rowe 
Snow,  Henry  Curtis 
Soutter,  Lamar 
Spang,  Joseph  Peter,  Jr. 
Spencer,  Carl  Mason 
Spencer,  Percy  Le  Baron 
Stanbro,  Donald  Bertrand 
Stanley,  Gordon  S. 

Stanley,  Raymond  Walker 
Stearns,  Albert  Warren 
Stein,  Herbert  L. 

Stern,  Gardner  Henry 
Stevens,  Arthur  W. 

Stevens,  Edward  Joseph 
Stevens,  Raymond  S. 

Stiles,  Zadok  Lyman 
Stimson,  Mrs.  Frederic  Jesup 
Stinson,  James  E. 

Stoddard,  Harry  Galpin 
Stodder,  Clement  Kimball 
Stone,  Mrs.  Alice  Balch 
Stone,  Arthur  Parker 
Stone,  Milton  Edward 
Stone,  Robert  G. 

Stone,  Miss  Thelma  Mildred 
Storer,  Robert  Hopkins 
Storer,  Theodore  L. 

Story,  Gordon  LeRoy 
Storey,  Charles  Moorfield 


Stuart,  Mrs.  Willoughby  H. 
Sturgis,  Robert  Shaw 
Sullivan,  Arthur  Campbell 
Sullivan,  Daniel  A.,  Jr. 

Sullivan,  Michael  Henry 
Sutherland,  Kenneth  Reynold 
Sweeney,  Joseph  L. 

Sweetland,  Ralph 
Swett,  Charles  Crowell 
Swift,  Elijah  Kent 
Swimm,  H.  LeRoy 
Symons,  Thomas  Ward 

Talbot,  Fritz  Bradley 
Talbot,  Mrs.  Fritz  B. 

Taylor,  Alden  Richardson 
Taylor,  Cecil 

Terkelsen,  Albert  Bernard 
Tetrick,  William  M. 

Thayer,  Sherman  R. 

Tobey,  Walter  P. 

Tomasello,  Joseph  Cedric 
Toohcy,  Carroll  William 
Tosi,  Byron  G. 

Tower,  Richard  Lockwood 
Townsend,  Charles 
Trefrey,  John  Thomas 
Tripp,  William  V.,  Jr. 
Tuckerman,  Bayard,  Jr. 

Turner,  Frederic  Alonzo 
Tuttle,  Miss  Clara  Mildred 
Twigg,  George,  Jr. 

Uhl,  Austin  O’Grady 

Vance,  Henry  Thomas 
Vershbow,  Herman 
Volpe,  John  A. 

Von  Kamecke,  Theodore  H.,  Sr. 
Vose,  Seth  Morton 

Wait,  Richard 
Wakefield,  Mrs.  Hooper 
Wales,  Quincy  W. 

Walker,  Edgar  T.  P. 
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Ward,  Elmer  Lawrence 
• Ware,  Henry 
Wardner,  G.  Philip 
Warner,  Caleb  W. 

Warren,  Mrs.  Fiske 
Washington,  Sidney  Horace  Lee 
Watkins,  Charles  Hadley 
Watson,  John  Francis 
Webster,  Mrs.  Edwin  S. 

Weld,  John  Gardner 
Wellington,  Hugo  W. 
Wentworth,  Mrs.  Stafford 
Werly,  Charles  Milford 
West,  Albert 

Weston,  George  Franklin,  Jr. 
Westman,  William  E. 

Whalen,  James  Vincent 

Wheatland,  Stephen 

Wheeler,  Miss  Adaline  Emerson 

White,  Dixon  Bogart 

White,  James  Clark 

White,  Miss  Gertrude  Richardson 

White,  Goddard  May 

White,  Miss  Priscilla 

Whitehill,  Walter  M. 

Whiteside,  Alexander 


Whittemore,  Robert  Mason 
Willey,  Edward  Henry 
Williams,  Bradford 
Williams,  Harold  P. 

Williams,  Miss  Helen  Rachael 
Williams,  Mrs.  Oliver  E. 
Williston,  Samuel 
Wilson,  Allan  J. 

Wilson,  Francis  Stone 
Wilson,  Harold  George 
Wing,  Frank  H. 

Winslow,  Andrew  N.,  Jr. 
Winsor,  Mrs.  Alex 
Winthrop,  Frederic 
Wood,  Herbert  A. 

Woolner,  William  H. 

Wren,  Paul  Ingraham 
Wright,  Mrs.  Edward 
Wyner,  Francis  S. 

Wyner,  Rudolph 

Yamins,  Mrs.  Nathan 
Yorke,  Dane 
Young,  Benjamin  Loring 
Young,  Thomas  R. 


NECROLOGY 

1954 


Life  Me vi hers 


Amory,  William,  Jan.  16 
Chase,  Harold  D.,  Aug.  5 
Coolidge,  Julian  L.,  Mar.  5 
Davis,  Howard  C.,  Dec.  8 
Drinkwater,  Horace  R.,  Mar.  6 
Enslin,  Mrs.  Kate  V.,  Aug.  20 
Eustis,  Mary  St.  B.,  July  10 

Field,  William  H.,  

Hastings,  Merrill  G., 

Howes,  Henry  S.,  Jan.  31 
Hunnewell,  James  M.,  Mar.  22 
Jones,  Nathaniel  R.,  Dec.  17 
May,  Frederick  G.,  Feb.  7 


Otis,  Mrs.  Herbert  F.,  Oct.  9 
Paine,  Mrs.  James  L.,  Sept.  9 
Phillips,  James  D.,  Oct.  19 
Plimpton,  Theodore  B.,  July  29 
Prowse,  Montague  W.  W.,  Nov.  24 
Rosser,  Mitchell  M.,  Jan.  24 
Smith,  Nelson  C. 

Tozzer,  Alfred  M.,  Oct.  5 
Wahn,  George  H.,  1953 

Walker,  Charles  C.  

Wells,  Wellington,  Apr.  23 
Wigglesworth,  Mrs.  M.  C.  D.,  1953 


Annual  Members 


Bowersock,  Donald  C.,  Nov.  30 
Broderic,  Huburt  D.,  Dec.  18,  1953 
Burley,  Harry  B.,  Aug.  23 
Coffey,  Frederick  P.,  Mar.  17 
Good,  John  H.,  Mar.  2 


Hussey,  John  Frederick,  Nov.  20 
Magoun,  William  N.,  Dec.  11 
Newbury,  Nathan,  Jr.,  Oct.  10 
Powers,  Leland,  Dec.  15 
Stephenson,  Wm.  R.  C.,  Aug.  10 
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(Eummmmu'altii  of  iliassarliusEtta 


l&t  it  ktumm  that  whereas  Thomas  C.  Amory,  Curtis  Guild, 
John  Ward  Dean,  Dorus  Clarke,  Samuel  M.  Quincy, 
William  S.  Appleton,  Thomas  Minns,  Henry  F.  Jenks, 
John  T.  Hassam,  and  Dudley  R.  Child,  have  associated  them- 
selves with  the  intention  of  forming  a corporation  under  the 
name  of 

QUje  Sostonum  0nrirty 

for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  study  of  the  history  of  Boston, 
and  the  preservation  of  its  antiquities,  and  have  complied  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Statutes  of  this  Commonwealth  in  such 
case  made  and  provided,  as  appears  from  the  certificate  of  the 
President,  Treasurer  and  Directors  of  said  corporation,  duly 
approved  by  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations  and  recorded 
in  this  office; 

Nmn,  uffimfnrr,  3,  Henry  B.  Peirce,  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  hn  Ijrrrfag  rprttfg  that  said 
Thomas  C.  Amory,  Curtis  Guild,  John  Ward  Dean,  Dorus 
Clarke,  Samuel  M.  Quincy,  William  S.  Appleton,  Thomas 
Minns,  Henry  F.  Jenks,  John  T.  Hassam  and  Dudley  R. 
Child,  their  associates  and  successors,  are  legally  organized 
and  established  as  and  are  hereby  made  an  existing  corporation 
under  the  name  of 


Sastnman 


with  the  powers,  rights  and  privileges  and  subject  to  the  limi- 
tations, duties  and  restrictions,  which  by  law,  appertain  thereto. 


¥BltnrS3  my  official  signature  hereunto 
subscribed  and  the  seal  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  hereunto  affixed,  this  second 
day  of  December,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-one. 

HENRY  B.  PEIRCE, 

Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 

[Signed] 
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THE  BOSTONIAN  SOCIETY 


ORGANIZED  TO  PROMOTE  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  BOSTON  AND 
THE  PRESEVATION  OF  ITS  ANTIQUITIES 

BY-LAWS 

I 

OBJECTS 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  members,  so  far  as  may  be  in  their  power,  to  carry 
out  the  objects  of  the  Society,  by  collecting,  by  gift,  loan  or  purchase,  books, 
manuscripts,  and  pictures,  and  by  such  other  suitable  means  as  may  from 
time  to  time  seem  expedient. 

II 

MEMBERS 

The  members  of  The  Bostonian  Society  shall  be  such  persons,  either 
resident  or  non-resident  in  Boston,  as  shall  be  elected  to  membership. 
Election  shall  be  made  by  ballot  by  the  Board  of  Directors  at  any  regular 
or  special  meeting. 

III 

HONORARY  MEMBERS 

Honorary  Members  shall  be  nominated  by  the  Directors,  and  shall  be 
elected  by  ballot  by  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  and  voting.  They 
may  take  part  in  the  meetings  of  the  Society,  but  shall  not  be  entitled 

to  vote. 

IV 

ADMISSION  FEE  AND  ASSESSMENTS 

Each  member  shall  pay  five  dollars  at  the  time  of  his  or  her  admission, 
and  five  dollars  each  first  day  of  January  afterwards,  into  the  treasury  of 
the  Society  for  its  general  purposes;  provided,  however,  that  no  person 
joining  the  Society  on  or  after  the  fifteenth  day  of  October  in  any  year 
shall  be  required  to  pay  an  additional  assessment,  for  the  year  commencing 
on  the  first  day  of  January  following. 

If  any  member  shall  neglect  to  pay  his  or  her  admission  fee  or  annual 
assessment,  for  three  months  after  the  same  is  due,  he  or  she  shall  be  liable 
to  forfeit  his  or  her  membership  at  any  time  when  the  Directors  shall  so 
order. 
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The  payment  of  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  at  any  one  time  by  any  member  . 
of  the  Society  shall  constitute  him  or- her  a life  member  of  the  Society;  life 
members  shall  be  free  from  assessments,  and  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  annual  members.  The  money  received  for  such  life  membership 
shall  constitute  a fund,  of  which  not  more  than  twenty  per  cent.,  together 
with  the  annual  income,  shall  be  spent  in  any  one  year. 


V 

CERTIFICATES 

Certificates,  signed  by  the  President  and  the  Clerk,  shall  be  issued,  on 
application,  to  all  persons  who  become  life  members  of  the  Society. 

VI 

MEETINGS 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  on  the  third  Tuesday 
in  January,  and  regular  meetings  shall  be  held  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  every 
month,  excepting  June,  July,  August  and  September,  at  such  time  and  place 
as  the  Directors  shall  appoint.  Special  meetings  shall  be  called  by  the 
Clerk,  under  the  instruction  of  the  Directors. 

At  all  meetings  ten  members  shall  be  a quorum  for  business.  All  Com- 
mittees shall  be  appointed  by  the  Chair,  unless  otherwise  ordered. 

Any  business  which  has  not  been  acted  on  by  the  Directors  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  them  without  debate,  at  the  request  of  any  member  present. 


VII 

OFFICERS 

The  Officers  of  the  Society  shall  consist  of  a President,  Vice-President  and 
seven  other  Directors,  a Clerk  and  a Treasurer. 

The  Directors,  Clerk  and  Treasurer  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  at  the 
annual  meeting  in  January,  and  shall  hold  office  for  one  year,  and  until 
others  are  duly  elected  in  their  stead.  The  President  and  Vice-President 
shall  be  elected  by  the  Board  of  Directors  from  their  number.  The  offices 
of  Clerk  and  Treasurer  may  be  held  by  the  same  person. 

VIII 

VACANCIES 

Any  vacancies  in  the  offices  of  the  Society  may  be  filled  for  the  remainder 
of  their  term  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  at  any  regular  meeting,  to  serve 
until  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Society.  In  the  absence  of  the  Clerk 
at  any  meeting,  a Clerk  pro  tempore  shall  be  chosen  for  that  meeting. 
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IX 

NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 

At  the  monthly  meeting  in  December,  a Nominating  Committee  of  five 
persons  shall  be  appointed,  who  shall  report  at  the  annual  meeting  a list  of 
candidates  for  the  places  to  be  filled. 


X 

DUTIES  OF  PRESIDENT  AND  VICE-PRESIDENT 

The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Society  and  of  the  Direc- 
tors, and  shall  perform  the  duties  delegated  to  him  by  the  by-laws  and  such 
other  duties  as  may  be  delegated  to  him  by  the  Society  or  the  Directors. 

In  the  absence,  or  inability  to  act,  of  the  President,  his  duties  shall  be  per- 
formed by  the  Vice-President,  and  the  Vice-President  shall  perform  such 
other  duties  as  may  be  delegated  to  him  by  the  Society  or  the  Directors. 

XI 

DUTIES  OF  THE  CLERK 

The  Clerk  shall  be  sworn  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties. 

He  shall  notify  all  meetings  of  the  Society.  He  shall  keep  an  exact  re- 
cord of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  meetings  of  the  Society,  and  of  its 
Directors. 

He  shall  conduct  the  general  correspondence  of  the  Society,  and  place  on 
file  all  letters  received. 

He  shall  enter  the  names  of  members  systematically  in  books  kept  for  the 
purpose,  and  issue  certificates  of  life  membership. 

The  Clerk  shall  have  such  charge  of  all  property  in  the  possession  of  the 
Society  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  delegated  to  him  by  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

He  shall  acknowledge  each  loan  or  gift  that  may  be  made  to  and  accepted 
in  behalf  of  the  Society. 

XII 

DUTIES  OF  THE  TREASURER 

The  Treasurer  shall  collect  all  moneys  due  to  the  Society,  and  pay  all 
bills  against  the  Society,  when  approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

He  shall  keep  a full  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  in  a book  be- 
longing to  the  Society,  which  shall  always  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the 
Directors;  and  at  the  annual  meeting  in  January  he  shall  make  a written 
report  of  all  his  doings  for  the  year  preceding. 

The  Treasurer  shall  give  bond  in  such  amount  and  with  such  sureties  as 
the  Directors  shall  deem  advisable  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties. 

XIII 

DUTIES  AND  POWERS  OF  DIRECTORS 

The  Directors  shall  have  general  charge,  management,  and  control  of  the 
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property  of  the  Society  and  the  conduct  of  its  affairs;  shall  provide  a com- 
mon seal;  fix  all  salaries  and  authorize  all  expenditures  of  money;  elect 
members;  act  upon  forfeitures  of  membership  and  resignations  from  the 
Society;  and  see  that  the  By-laws  are  duly  complied  with. 

They  shall  have  power  to  accept  or  reject  gifts  and  loans  and  to  dispose 
of  articles  in  the  collections  of  the  Society  by  gift,  sale,  loan  or  exchange. 

They  shall  have  power  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  lease  of  the 
rooms  in  the  Old  State  House,  made  with  the  City  of  Boston  and  to  make 
all  necessary  rules  and  regulations  required  in  the  premises. 

They  shall  cause  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  and  the  securities 
of  the  Society  to  be  audited  each  year  by  a certified  public  accountant. 

They  may,  from  time  to  time,  appoint  such  subcommittees  as  they  deem 
expedient,  and  define  their  powers. 

They  shall  make  a report  of  their  doings  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Society. 

i 

XI Y 

MEETINGS  OF  THE  DIRECTORS 

Regular  meetings  of  the  Directors  shall  be  held  monthly,  previous  to  the 
regular  meetings  of  the  Society. 

Special  meetings  of  the  Directors  shall  be  held  in  such  manner  as  they 
may  appoint;  and  four  members  shall  constitute  a quorum  for  business. 

XV 

FINANCE  COMMITTEE 

The  President,  immediately  after  his  election  in  each  year,  shall  appoint 
a Finance  Committee  of  at  least  three  Directors,  which  shall  have  charge  of 
the  investment  and  reinvestment  of  the  funds  of  the  Society  subject  to  the 
control  and  approval  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  shall  report  thereon  to 
the  Board. 

The  members  of  the  committee  shall  hold  office  for  the  year  in  which  they 
are  appointed  and  until  the  appointment  of  their  successors.  The  President 
may  be  a member,  and  he  shall  designate  the  chairman  and  shall  fill  any 
vacancy  in  the  committee  for  the  remainder  of  the  term. 

XVI 

STANDING  COMMITTEES 

The  President,  immediately  after  his  election  in  each  year,  shall  appoint, 
and  designate  the  chairmen  of,  the  following  Standing  Committees,  of  each 
of  which  the  Clerk  of  the  Society  shall  be  a member  ex  officio  and  act  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  committee. 

Committee  on  the  Rooms 

A committee  of  seven  or  more  members,  to  be  called  the  Committee  on 
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the  Rooms,  of  which  the  President  of  the  Society  shall  be  a member  ex 
officio,  who  shall  have  charge  of  all  the  rooms,  the  use  thereof,  the  hanging 
of  pictures,  and  the  general  arrangement  of  the  Society's  Collections. 

Committee  on  Papers 

A committee  of  three  or  more  members,  to  be  called  the  Committee  on 
Papers,  who  shall  have  charge  of  the  subject  of  Papers  to  be  read,  or  other 
exercises  of  a like  nature,  at  the  monthly  meetings  of  the  Society. 

Committee  on  Membership 

A committee  of  five  or  more  members,  to  be  called  the  Committee  on 
Membership,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  give  information  in  relation  to  the 
purposes  of  the  Society,  and  increase  its  membership. 

Committee  on  the  Library 

A committee  of  five  or  more  members,  to  be  called  the  Committee  on  the 
Library,  who  shall  have  charge  of  the  Library,  including  the  selection,  ex- 
change, acceptance  or  rejection,  of  all  books,  pamphlets  and  manuscripts 
for  the  library. 


Committee  on  Publications  T 

A committee  of  four  or  more  members,  to  be  called  the  Committee  on 
Publications,  who  shall  have  charge  of  all  the  Publications  of  the  Society. 

Committee  on  Memorials 

A committee  of  three  or  more  members,  to  be  called  the  Committee  on 
Memorials,  who  shall  have  charge  of  such  Memorials  as  the  Society  may 
vote  to  erect. 

These  six  committees  shall  perform  the  duties  above  set  forth,  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  whom  they  shall  report. 

They  shall  hold  office  for  the  year  in  which  they  are  appointed  and  until 
the  appointment  of  their  successors.  Vacancies  in  any  of  these  committees 
shall  be  filled  by  the  President  for  the  remainder  of  the  terra. 

XVII 

AMENDMENTS  TO  BY-LAWS 

Amendments  to  the  By-Laws  may  be  made  at  any  annual  meeting  by 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  and  voting.  They  may  also  be 
made  by  the  like  vote  at  any  regular  meeting,  provided  notice  of  the  same 
be  contained  in  a call  for  such  meeting  issued  by  the  Clerk,  and  sent  to  every 
member. 
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